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A Better Education his A Better Position 


e You can obtain it at a very slight expense without attending school by taking a e 
Do You Wish It? Course by Mail from the American Correspondence Normal, Dansville, N.Y. Do You Wish It? 














For Whom Designed. 


one who desires to improve his education and has 

a few minutes to devote to study each day. We 

have students of all ages from 12 years to 70 years, 
therefore you need not hesitate on account of your age, be 
you young, middle aged or old. Do not be content to re- 
main stationary. Advance yourself, Make the most of 
life. Don’t say, ‘‘There is no chance for me.”’ Life is full 
of chances, but they will do you no good if you are not pre- 
pared to take advantage of them. Look around you, see 
where ae are weak, and what is needed, then prepare 
yourself along those lines, The better you prepare your- 
self the greater will be your opportunities and the higher 
you can climb the ladder of success, We have students in 
every state and territory of the United States, in Canada, 
and in several foreign countries. Do not hesitate to take a 
Course with us because you do not live in New York State. 
Our students in California and Texas receive their lessons 
just as regularly as those living in our own state. 


ox Correspondence Courses are designed for any- 








This Will Interest You 


If You Desire to— 
Prepare for Examination, 
Prepare for Teaching, 
Prepare for a Higher Grade Certificate, 
Secure a Better Position, 
Secure a Better Salary, 
Secure a Business Education. 
(Send for Catalogue.) 





















Brief Description of Courses 


Normal Course (26 weeks) treats of Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Physiology, Civil Gov- 
ernment, Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

Advanced Normal Course (26.weeks) treats of 
Algebra, Geometry, Physical Geography, Botany, Phys- 
ics, Literature, Psychology, Rhetoric, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching. 

Students Course (13 weeks) treats of Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History and Physiology. 

Drawing Course (12 weeks) covers the subject suf- 
ficiently to prepare students for examination or teaching. 


Penmanship Courses (Each 13 weeks.) We have 
several courses in this subject. Send for description. 


Shorthand (26 lessons) Bookkeeping (13 or 26 weeks) Commercial 
Arithmetic (13 weeks) Correspondence (13 weeks) Commercial Law (13 
weeks) and Spelling (13 weeks) are all fully described in catalogue. 
Instruction is also given in History of Education, General History, As- 
tronomy, zoeney. jtwmn aay fd etc. These may be taken separately or 
in connection with Courses above described. 





Ten Cents 
a Day 
Invested in 
our Courses 
Will Yield 
as Great 
Results as 
50 Cents to 
$1.00 a Day 
Invested in 
Any Other 
Way. 































Pay as 

You Go 
and Thus 
Learn While 
You Earn. 
We Guaran- 
tee Satis- 
faction to 
All Who 
Follow our 
Instructions 
or Refund 
Money. 











Do Not Delay, Now is the Time. 





to prepare yourself now. ‘There is no timelike the 

present. Do not put off for another month, or week 

or even day, what youcando now. Many of our 
students have written us that they regretted the fact that 
they did not commence the course when they first heard of 
it. It may be that some position, either as a teacher, book- 
keeper or shorthand writer will open up, which you could 
accept if you were thoroughly prepared. Better prepare 
yourself now, because it will be too late to make the prep- 
aration after the position is open, and another chance of 
the same kind may never come to you. Inasmuch as you 
can devite as much or as little spare time each day as you 
have at command, there is no excuse for your putting off 
commencing a course until what you believe will be a more 
convenient time. Delays are dangerous. Procrastination 
is the Thief of Time. Do not put off enrolling because you 
do not feel that you will have time to pursue a complete 
Course. We will enroll you in but one subject if that is 
all you wish. 


T= chance of your lifetime may be lost if you fail 














Names of Courses 








Normal, Bookkeeping, 
Advanced Normal, Students, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Commercial Law, Spelling, 
Correspondence, Penmanship, 
Shorthand, Special. 


(Send for Catalogue.) 












Special Rates of Tuition 

To any one who will send the names of ten persons he 
believes interested in education, we will furnish our 
Courses at the following low rates : 


Cash Installments 
_ Normal Course........... $ 7.00 .... $ 8.00 
Ad. Normal Course....... 7,00 .... 8.00 


Students, Drawing, 
Penmanship, Com- 


mercial Arithmetic, ... 4,50. 5.00 
Commercial Law or 
-Correspond, Course 
Bookkeeping (13 wks):::: 8.00 .... 9.00 
Bookkeeping (26 wks).... 14.00 .... 15.00 
Shorthand Course........ 8.00 .... 9.00 


These Rates Hold Good Until Feb. 1. 








AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORTIIAL, Box B, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE 


INTERESTS OF AMERICAN SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 





TEN NUMBERS EACH YEAR—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 


INCLUSIVE, 





PUBLISHED BY 
INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
F. A. OWEN, Pres. W.J. BEECHER, V. Pres, 
D. C. KREIDLER, Sec. R. C. PERKINS, Treas, 


‘TERMS. 


SUBSCRIPTION—$1.00 a year in advance. 

No name will be entered on our list unless paid at 
least one year in advance, 

Remittances received from subscribers in arrears 
will be applied: 1. To pay arrears to date remit- 
tance is received ; 2. The balance, ifany, will be ap- 
plied to advance subscription, 


The Normal Instructor and Teachers World 
is published the last week of the month previous 
to the date it bears. Should subscribers not re- 
ceive their magazine promptly they will confer a 
favor by giving notice, thus enabling us to send 
anothercopy. It is published only ta 
school year, the July and August numbers being 
omitted. 

Discontinuances: Any subscriber wishing to 
stop his paper must notify the publishers and pay 
up all arrears, otherwise he is responsible for pay- 
ment as long as the paper is sent. 


Change of Address: Should a subscriber wish 
his address changed he should give both the old 
ag | paved new address otherwise his name cannot 
be found. 


Send Money in any safe way but do not send 
stamps unless absolutely necessary. Express 
orders cost no more than post office money orders. 
They canbe procured at any express office and 
we prefer them. Make money orders — to 
Instructor Publishing Co. Do notsend checks. 


Agents are desired to represent this journal in 
each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


GUARANTEED CIRCULATION 130,000. 


Entered as second-class matter at the Dansville 
N. Y., postoffice. 


CONTENTS. 
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| Advertised Remittances. 

| Remittance of $1.00 for Normal Instructor from 
No state given, 
Dated Dec. 8, 1902. 

Letter frora Emma Deuel Rice, 2200 R. St., with 
enclosure of 20c for November and December 
numbers of Normal Instructor. No postoffice 
or state. 

Remittance of $1.00 for Normal Instructor three 
years from Sr. St, Germain, Sup., Cong. of N. D. 
Ste Anne of Bellevue. No state. 

Express order for $1.00 from Olive R. Fairbuirn, 
Minnedosa, to pay for Normal Instructor. No 
State given. 

Letter dated Nov. 24, 1902, with 50c¢ enclosed to 
pay arrearage on Normal Instructor. Signed 
Perry J. Lotz, Pine Hill. No state given. 

$1.00 received from L. Goesman, 382 Sixth St., 
in payment of duplicate pages of November Nor- 
mal Instructor. No town or state given. 

Remittance of 50c from Jennie E. Ward, 
Lower Chelsea, in payment of Norma! Instructor. 
No state given. 

$1.00 bill received from Hartford, Conn., Nov. 
15, 1902, in payment of renewal to Teachers 
World. No name given. 

$1.00 received from A. E. Tupper, Charleston, 
in payment of arrearage on Normal Instructor. 
Order sent July 18, 1902. No state given. 

Letter dated Oct. 11, 1902. Presentation Con., 
401 West Thirty-First street, $1.00 enclosed in 
payment of renewal to Normal Instructor. No 
town or state given. 

Remittance of 50c received from Jennie Frens- 
ley, 314 Foster St., for Normal Instructor one 
year. No town or state given. 

Letter dated Dec. 6, 1902, with remittance of 
$1.00 for Normal [nstructor. Signed Iva B. Mus- 
sen, R. F. D No. 87, Dane. No state given. 

Sisters of the H. C. J. St. James School, 38th and 
Lancom §&t., remit $1.00 for Normal Instructor. 
No town or state given. 

A remittance of 90c from Marion, Kans., in 
payment of renewal to Teachers World. No 
name given. 


‘‘Elementary Studies in Insect 
Life.’’ By Prof. S. J. Hunter of the 
University of Kansas. Cloth. 12mo. 
369 pages. ‘Two colored plates. 260 
illustration. Price $1.25 postpaid. 
Crane & Co., Topeka, Kans. ‘This 
work presents the biologic phases of 
insect life on anew plan. It begins 
with the earliest stages of insect 
growth and development, and leads the 
student up to sume of the more im- 
portant phases of biology as presented 
by insects. The book assists and en- 
courages the student to learn from in- 
dependent personal observation, such 
facts as he can in field and laboratory 
concerning insect life. While this 
work comes under the head of text- 
books, there is much in it of value to 
the general reader. The relations 
which insects bear to man’s welfare 
are clearly and intelligently set forth. 
The farmer and fruit grower will ap- 
preciate the story of their friends and 
foes among the insect tribe. The 
illustrations are a feature of the book 
worthy of special comment. Those 
interested in the camera and outdoor 
photography will place high value on 
this work’by reason of the methods 
used and results obtained in procuring 
many of these photographs from life. 








The yellow subscription blank enclosed in this 
issue is intended for the use of club raisers wish- 
ing to send ina few subscribers, as well as for 
those who wish to remit theirown subscription. 
Itis sent to all alike, and has no significance 
other than that it provides a convenient form for 
sending subscriptions and making remittances. 
We hope to receive every one of these blanks 
back, each accompanied by at least one new 
subscription. You should thoughtfully read the 
adjoining announcement relative to subscription 


rates, etc. 
,, anes al 























Shall the Subscription Price 
of Normal Instructor- 
Teachers World be 
Increased 









You 
Can Help 
Decide It. 


A 
‘*Pointed 


Question.” 


The subscription price of Teachers World was $1.00 a year although it 
was not so large or so good a journal as Normal Instructor-Teachers World. 

When we purchased Teachers World and combined it with Normal In- 
structor the price of the combined journal was fixed at $1.00, but the old 
Instructor rate of 50 cents a ad or three years for $1.00, was continued as 
a special rate to January 10th. 

It was our fixed purpose to make $1.00 a year the regular rate from Jan- 
uary 10th. 

During the past three months we have received an unprecedented num- 
ber of subscribers and recently there have been coming to us, from sub- 
scribers, school officials and agents, many requests that the present special 
rate be continued as the regular rate. 

There are only two things that would make this possible : 

(1) To reduce the size and quality of the journal, and this 
will not be done under any circumstances. 

(2) To so increase the circulation as to bring the cost of pro- 
duction per copy down to so low an average that a rate lower 
than $1.00 a year can be made. This can be accomplished 
through the hearty co-operation of our readers. 


Here is Our Proposition. 


We will continue the 50c a year, three years for $1.00 rate asa 
special one until April 15, or three months beyond the date previously fixed. 
In the meantime we ask that every present subscriber ens 
deavor to send at least one new one. If on April 15th the number 
of paid subscribers has reached one hundred and fifty thousand 
(450,000) or more we will at that time announce an indefinite continua- 
tion of the present special rate to all paying in advance. 

The present circulation of this journal exceeds one hundred and 
twenty thousand (120,000) and we confidently expect that the one 
hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) mark will be —_— ex- 
ceeded. It may interest our readers to know that the present circulation 
of this journal is fully as great as the combined circulation of 
any other four educational journals. 

Right here we wish to repeat that even though we should conclude to 
continue the special rate regularly, the present high standard, both in size 
and quality, of Normal Instructor-Teachers World will be kept up. 
Our aim has ever been to give the best value for the least money and we 
attribute the great success of our a to this policy. 

We have been delighted with the promptness and willingness with 
which thousands have acted on our request that each subscriber send at 
least one new one, and while we do not wish to appear over zealous, we 
ask that a renewed effort be made, believing that the results of the 
combined effort of our great army of subscribers will exceed those of any 
corresponding period in the history of educational journalism. 


Personal Questions. 


Will you help? Have you not one or more friends, teachers or pupils 
preparing to teach, who are not subscribers to this journal but 
who should be? Will you not bring this matter to their attention? 
We are willing to pay you for your services and call your attention par- 
ticularly to the Copyright Novels offered on another page as a reward 
for securing subscribers. While we merely uest a little effort on the 
part of many, we shall be glad to have an extended and thorough canvass 
made by all who are able and willing to doso. To such, a liberal cash 
commission is paid. Sample copies and terms on application. 


Delinquents. 


There are a few thousand on our list who are in arrears and we shall appreciate having 
these arrearages paid and the subscriptions advanced, one or three years as desired, fully 
as much as receiving new subscriptions. Those who are in arrears may regard this as ap- 
plying directly to them and we trust they will be prompt in remitting. 


Special Stress 


may consistently be placed on the importance of 
subscribing now in order that the present rate of 

oc a year or three years for $1.00 may be had, 
or unless large numbers do subscribe the $1.00 rate 
is inevitable, and your friends who subscribe now 
get a bargainin any event. We pepe poy | ex- 
pect that the necessary subscriptions will be forth- 
coming and are sure they will be if you,one and all, 
make this a personal matter. ill you do so? 

April 15 isover three months away, yet effort should 
not be deferred. Keep the matterever in mind and do 
not lose an opportunity to add your mite. 


Instructor Publishing Company. 





The Elite Photo Souvenir 


is ourlatest idea and is meeting 
with great favor. It retains the 
idea of personality, which has 
made our various styles of souve- 
nirs so popular, but is gotten out 
in a new and more attractive 
form. As gifts for close of 
school or any other special oc- 
casion they are unequalled. See 
descriptive advertisement printed 
on another page and ask for sam- 
ples if interested. 
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Pw a, en Year for 50.| 
VICK’S FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
ochester, 
WOMAN’ Ss MAGAZINE, 


t. Low 
oun FRU uit GRoweR AND 


w hediikenen N.Y. 
All 3 magazines for 50 cents, 
Publisher’s price, $1.10. 
Address 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established 22 years. Oldest and best. Ca) 
$100,000. Sample copy free. Cut out this offe: 




















Rules and Regulations for 


The Point Spelling Match. 


An improvement upon the old-fashioned spelling 
ing match, a game of great interest for schools. 


A Money Maker. 


Get up a team, challenge adjacent schools and a 
pa ong t admission fee will raise enough during the 
winter to 


Purchase Library Books. 


TRY IT. PRICE 15 CENTS. 
Sent upon receipt of price by 
THE ECHO PUBLISHERS,Coxsackie, N.Y. 








E are all creatures of habit— 
some are good while others 
are bad. There is one habit, 
however, that never hurt anyone, 
and will do you good as long as you 
live, and that is the habit of using 


DIXON'S Grapwre PENCILS 


GRAPHITE 


in both your school and home life. 
Enclose 16 cents in stamps and 

mention this publication. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City,N.J. 


Mathematicians Wanted 


Ican place a few high-grade mathemeticians 
in a position to earn $4,000 to $10,000 a year, with 
congenial and luxuriant surroundings. State 
age, education and experience. Address, Presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 1534 Philadelphia. 


KOR ADIN Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 


Lida Hood Talcott 
ee E a charming, prophetic story, by 
sequence developsa philosophy of life, ack 
ng that Dodily health is possible to all, that physical 
ailments may be prevented and relieved, and the 
power to overcome every difficulty that one meetg. 
Helen Van Anderson.—I have laughed and cried 
while reading Koradine. It is an inspiration to enter 
the ~ = utiful country into which the book 
leads tra levant cloth. Prepaid $1.00 
Stockham Publiehine Co.,56 Fifth Ave., Chicago 


ARITHMETIC SELF TAUGHT. 




















More t mon Par Onn Ts in office work 
ean neither add, subtract multiply oy divide 
simple numbers ‘accurately and rapidly. Prof. 


yy 8s New Meo uires no. vonaiber. 
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pag ELLER, Pub- 
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Louis, M 





WEDDING 


Beneunpeeents and INVITATIONS. Latest 
les for 2c. 100 VISITING CARDS, pestp’d, 
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| Books and Schools | 





‘“‘Rip Van Winkle.’’ By Irving. 
Paper. Printed in the easy reporting 
style of phonography, in accordance 
with the ‘‘Manual of Phonography,’’ 
by Benn Pittman and Jerome Howard. 
The Phonographic Institute Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* * * 


‘‘Interest and Education.’’ By 
Charles DeGarmo, Professor of the 
Science and Art of Education in Cor- 
nell University. Cloth. 12mo. 230 
pages. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. The purpose of this vol- 
ume is stated by the author to be ‘‘a 
concrete application of the doctrine of 
interest to the matter and methods of 
education.’’ The book itself is of ex- 
ceeding interest because it accom- 
plishes all it sets out to do, and inad- 
dition, it is written in a pleasing and 
fascinating style. It differs from 
many psychological works, in that 
there is not a dull or dry passaage in 
the ‘book. It would be a valuable ad- 
dition to any teacher's library. 

* * * 


‘‘Bakewell’s True Fairy Stories.’’ 
By Mary E. Bakewell. Cloth, 12mo, 
152 pages. Price 35 cents. The 
stories in this book for supplementary 
reading are called true fairy stories, 
because each illustrates an important 
truth. While interesting in subject 
matter and in style, they teach les- 
sons of patience, of obedience, of cour- 
age, and of fidelity to every duty. 
Before publication, they were used for 
some time in the classroom, and in 
their present form embody the results 
of this practical test. They are 
largely cast in the form of dialogue, 
which appeals so strungly to the dra- 
matic instinct of the child. The 
illustrations are numerous and attract- 
ive. The book is the latest addition to 
the well-known series of Eclectic School 
Readings. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 

* * * 


‘*How Our Grandfathers Lived.’’ 
Selected and annotated by Albert 
Bushnell Hart of Harvard University 
with the collaboration of Annie Bliss 
Chapman of the Worcester Normal 
School. This volume is the third in 
the series of Source Readers in Amer- 
ican History. As in other volumes 
of the series the stories are in the 
same substance as when told, although 
there are omissions and occasional 
changes of words and phrases, so that 
the story may be more easily under- 
stood. The volume contains abundant 
historic incidents, especially during 
the war of 1812. The selections on 
American education will be novel to 
most children, and represent some 
picturesque conditions, now for the 
most part outgrown, also the life of 
the western frontier, which is now 
fast becoming only a tradition has 
been effectively illustrated. The Mac- 





CARDS EHSAN 


‘*Lessons in English.’’ By W. H. 
Skinner, late Superintendent of 
Schools, Nebraska City, and Celia M. 
Burgert, State Normal School, Stevens 
Point, Wis., lately Supervisor of Pri- 
mary Schools, Beatrice, Nebraska. 
162. pp. Cloth. Illustrated. Intro- 
ductory price, 50 cents. This little 
manual is unique in the teaching of 
English in the lower grades, being 
based upon the interpretative system 
of teaching literature, which has 
proved so successful in secondary and 
higher institutions. While the 
method of presentation here given is 
intended for teachers of all grades, the 
lessons are especially adapted to the 
first two grades, though they may be 
used to advantage in others. The 
work is largely based on a verbatim 
report of work actually done with first- 
grade pupils under ordinary conditions. 
Naturally, many details are presented 
which could not be given in any other 
way. The subjects selected for the 
exercises are those which lie within 
the child’s experience, and thus are 
adapted to arouse his interest. The 
stories abound in ‘‘effect’’ elements, 
so that the child may be led to think 
for himself. The constantly recur- 
ring question, ‘‘ What does this call to 
your mind?’’ helps to develop his 
power of inference and makes the sub- 
ject his own. The stories contain 
many ‘‘character hints,’’ which have 
a moral as well as a literary value. 
The object of the work is the educa- 
tion of the feelings; of taste before 
intellect, instead of intellect before 
taste. That this aim has been well 
carried out, must be evident when the 
book is put to the test by the intelli- 
gent teacher. Silver Burdett & Co., 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 
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The Stammering Habit. 

Few persons are aware that there 
are in the United States upwards of 
200,000 persons addicted to stammer- 
ing, of which number about 165,000 
are male and 35,000 female. A paper 
called the Phono-Meter, exclusively 
devoted to the interests of this unfor- 
tunate class of sufferers, is now in cir- 
culation, and is published at Detroit, 
Mich. This paper is a regular month- 
ly publication, edited by George An- 
drew Lewis, who, himself, was a most 
inveterate stammerer for more than 
twenty years. Mr. Lewis is also 
founder of the well-known Lewis Pho- 
no-Metric Institute, a school for stam- 
merers, the largest and most success- 
ful institution of its kind in the 
world. 

To any reader of this paper who 
will send six cents to cover postage, 
Mr. Lewis will send free of charge an 
interesting book of 200 pages, giving | © 
full particulars regarding the origin 
and treatment of the stammering habit. 
Address Geo. Andrew Lewis, 90 Ade- 
laide St:, Detroit, Mich. 








Class Pins 
and Badges 
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goods come straight from factory to wea: 


enamel with any three letters or any two figures 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen. A Sample 16@cts., 

{n Sterling arene $2. _ oe dozen. A Sample 25cts 
Write for jos ogue 

showing hun Senne free. 


All work gua: , Spectal 
designs and esti 
geatene “aod” eis Fis 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
74 Chamber of Commerce, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











— Tools and Supplies. 


=: 








r $25 for « nae 1894 M. M. “8S”, or $3 each 
y for certain nickel one, three or ows) cents, or 
two cents, and from $10 to 
of rare Lange = foreign ov be famper nd 
ipo money. We ash, and for 15 years 
ned an enviable rep set for cqeage dealing. 
Send two stamps for pabuoe inca 
umismatic Bank, 


Per Years al all ex- 
penses Guaranteed 
our General Agents 


who travel and appoint local agents on our popular 
books, ‘We need a few more now. Ladies or gentlemen. 
Salary and expenses paid weekly. A very healthful, pleas- 
ant and profitable business for teachers or others desir- 
ingachange. If interested, send stamp for Application 
Blank and receive full information. If you cannot 
travel, write for terms to local agents = secure paying 








home work. Our books sell. Investica‘ 
C.W. Stanton Co., 324 Dearborn 8t., “Chicago.tiIl. 


SYSTEMATIC 


PupilGooperationin School Government 


oQVERiy, The “Citizen” and “Tribune” Plan 
4. devised by Prof. Ray, John Crerar 

& A pt eames Chicago, has in the last 
years been adopted for over 
* GITIZEN $100.0 000 pupils. Send 2 stamps for 
% Joun CRERAR booklet of rules and sample pin. 
US CITIZEN PIN CO., 1280 
Sy au*’ Ww. Adams St,, Chicago, Ill. 








TE. ACHERS; Send for catalogue of 
9 Chromo Reward and 

Souvenir Cards, Drawin Being so oy 
Lengua Os epee & ing, Mag ery 
Busy-Work, dy met Sentence, rhe 
anaes Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards. 
peakers, eg ee Plays, Entertain- 
toute, Drills rches, T: Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers. ddress, 


4. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


Schools and Colleges should be equipped with 


MAGIC LANTERNS 





r Stereopticons and views for illustrating all 
Po subjects—historical, scientific, travel, etc. Completa 
illustrated catal ogee ¢ (260 pages) free. xy. 

e 


McALLISTER, Hfg. Optician, nm; 49 Nassau &t., N. 


K AOLIGRAPH K LAY K OPIER 


wosty examination papers multi 








Your choice, Pocket Dictionary or 166 Funny 
FREE s Stories, if you send 10c for sample box Wiz- 
ark Ink Tablets, (produce full half pint Best Ink). 


free. Write 
EDWARDSVILLE ADV. co.. Le Ben fait 
Edwardsville, Ti. 








millan Company. 


We Make a Specialty of 


etc. No Pte Cane profit—the 
Either of the two styies shown, in any “two colors of 
res desired. 











ied in few minutes ; 
ue or gelatine; washes like asiate; no curling up. . 
Ow. Bird & Co., 356 Dearbera ‘St., Chicago. 
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for Sch: 
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MEAL STENCILS, 


‘Made on strong, linen paper—much better than 
manila. Perforated by new process—never torn in 
pl ‘New drawings. Best and cheapest stencils 
made. Never sold by dealers or agents. 

Borders 5 to 12 inches wide—Chicks, Pansies, 
Two Greek, Two egyptian. each 2 cents, 

Goldenrod and Birds, Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, 
‘Holly and Berries, Holly and Bellis, Daisies an 
Larks, Rabbits, Roses, Butterflies, Birds on Twigs, 
‘Birds Flying, Frogs, Cherries and Hatchet, Valen- 
tine, neon 8 cents. 

Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Our Martyred Presi- 
dents, Squirrels, Baby Faces, Turkeys, each 5 cents. 

Calendars, each 5 cts. Large Portraits— 
Washington, Lincoln, Garfield, Grant, McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Longfellow, Columbus, each 5 cents. 

Busy-work Stencils—5x7 inches—set of 25 for 
18cts. Another set for board, 9x12 inches, 25-in. 

t for 40 cts. 

“Colored Tracing Powder in cloth bags—\ 
pound, each 7 cts. 

Physiology—Skeleton five feet long, 15 cts. Cir- 
culation, Eye, Ear, Brain, each 5 cts. 

Maps—Any state, continent or group of states. 
For seat work 9x12 inches, each 2 cts, Same for 
board, each 6 cts. 

United States, 12x18 inches, 5 cents. Same, 44x64 
inches, 40 cts. 

World, 12x18 inches, 5cts, Same, 34x54 inches, 39cts, 

Sent prepaid by J.S. LATTA, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Ordersomesida or full list. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 39 ¥osez St, Now York. 


High-grade Visiting Cards 50c. per 100. 
Correct styles and sizes. Booklet & Samples free 
BUFFALO CARD COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


















Mooney Building 


Oniity 





Can Be 


TAC Learned 


Practical instruction by mail,in Human 
Nature, Tact, and Personal Magnetism. 


Send postal for booklet to 


Human Nature Course, 
ATHENS, GA, 


RECITATIONS 


for Schools, Churches, Lodges, Etc., the finest collec- 
tion you ever saw, or I will refund_your money. 
Nearly 600 columns. 50c silver. S. OLMSTKAD, 
Albion, Orleans County, N. Y. 


ger, fifty cents to Prof. E. Fuller, Mayfield, Ky., 








aud get his new plan for te.ching the little tots 
how to read, write and spell quiciy. Endorsed by 
U.S. Bureau of Education and no investment of so 
small an amount can give greater satisfaction. 


WE TE ACH Bookkeeping, Shorthand 

and Penmanship. We train 

BY MAI L you for a business position 

during your svare time 

Prospectus free. Founded 1894. Warreu Busi- 
ness University, Box S-9, Warren, Pa. 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
cially and exclusively adupted by the N. Y. 
High School of Commerce. _Send for ‘“‘Reasons 
33 Ve and Trial Les. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Sq., N. Y. 











Easy tuition. 
Positions secured. 


Telegraphry rites 


T.C. Telegraphy School, Dept. 3,Uhrichsville,O. 


] Business men need you. Take 

a Course in Chaffee’s Institute. 

All pope located. Send for 

Catalogue. E. M. Wolf, Mer., Oswego, N. Y. 
Best List of New Plays. 825 Nos. Dia- 


‘ tal 
PLAYS t= sesissctns ce, 
PON Pocket Literal Translations, 50 cts. In- 


terlinears.$1.50 postpaid. Best Extant 
Catalog free. McMinn & Gear, 184 E. 41St., Chicago. 


Beautiful large colorec »':ture; 


Angels Whisper sells quick at 25c.; sample ; 2c.39 


e, Ovaha Building, Chicago. 

















Correct styles and sizes. Your money back if 
not perfectly satisfie+. All orders filled day 
Tec’d. The Redfield Press,827 Main St.,Smethport, Pa. 


2 0 per month easy, selling memorials. New 
° method and steady work for agents. 
CO.) 242 G. Street, Elgin, ill. 


{0 VISITING CARDS 25 Cents 
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‘‘The Key to Expression.’’ By 
Francis Joseph Brown and Miriam Wil- 
liams Brown. Cloth. 12mo. 311 pages. 
Gospel Advocate Publishing Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.- In time past too much 
attention has been given in schocls 
and colleges to prepare pupils to make 
a show at commencement and at other 
public occasions, but the present vol- 
ume heralds a new era in which true 
progress will be made the object of the 
art, instead of using the art to gratify 
vanity. Only such examples and read- 
ings as represent the best in literature 
are included in this book, and in ad- 
dition to elevating the standard of 
public reading, will create a taste for 
pure literature and pure thoughts. 
The work is so arranged that, by 
studying the.diagram and selecting 
from the exercises those which corres- 
pond to the operations of the mind, 
the student can easily ascertain his 
strong and weak points, not only in 
voice and gesture, but in mental and 
moral development. The examples 
have been left unclassified under the 
subdivisions in order to give the 
much-needed exercise of discrimina- 
tion. A great advantage will be 
found in the short examples, as it 
allows the concentration of attention 
on a particular phase of thought. 

* * * 


‘*First Steps in the History of Eng- 
land.’’ 
M., 324 pp. Introductory price, 70 
cents. Fully illustrated. The author 
has made an elementary school history 
of England that is scholarly, accurate, 
and thoroughly instructive. With a 
happy faculty he has written a book 
that the younger children can under- 
stand and that their elders can f-d 
pleasure and interest in. It is suit 
able to grammar grades, for the b_- 
graphical method appeals particul rly 
to young pupils; and it is eqrally 
well adapted to use as a preparatory 
text in the high schocl, or as a sup- 
plementary reader in both grammar 
and high school work. At the end of 
each chapter are suggestiouis for topical 
study and questions that serve for re- 
view and for guiding teachers and 
pupils to further thought and discus- 
sion. Chronological and genealogical 
tables are also provided. The book 
seems to lack nothing that the teacher 
requires, and outside of the school- 
room it should take a strong hold on 
the public by reason of its general 


By Arthur May Mowrv, A. 








attractiveness. The illustrations have 
been carefully planned, with a view 
to supplementing the text and to add- 
ing appreciably to the accurate his- 
torical information and the interest 
and vividness of the book. The de- 
tails of costuming, armor, architect- 
ure, and all else that gives value to 
an historical picture, have been studied 
conscientiously, and have been repro- 
duced with an artistic touch. The 
illustrations themselves make the book 
worth while. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 

* “ * 


‘‘Accounting and Business Prac- 
tice.’’ By John H. Moore, commer- 
cial department, Boston High Schools, 
and George W. Miner, Commercial 


Department, Westfield (Mass.) High 
School. 8vo. Cloth. 400 pages. List 
price, $1.40; mailing price, $1.55. 


‘*Accounting and Business Practice’’ 
is a thorough, practical, and compre- 
hensive text for the use of teachers 
and students of book-keeping. It is 
intended for use in high schools, pri- 
vate schools, and all institutions where 
accounting is taught, and is well 
adapted for teaching by correspond- 
ence. Attractive blank books and 
business forms accompany the text. 
The work is arranged in the follow- 
ing general divisions: Introductory, 
presenting a series of definite lessons 
for beginners embracing lesson out- 
lines, exercises for class drills, two 
brief sets in elementary accounting 
and two sets for business practice. 
Intermediate, presenting the subject 
of drafts, three sets of more advanced 
business practice, introducing the use 
of special colu ans, and auxiliary 
ledgers. Advar.ced, containing three 
sets, Single Entry, Corporation Ac- 
counting (a set on manufacturing), 
and Banking. A fewspecial features 
are: 1. The work is complete in itself 
and is not accompanied by a system 
of vouchers. 2. The work is elastic 
and may be used in the study of theory 
only, or of theory and business prac- 
tice. 3. Financial statements are 
given in connection with all the differ- 
ent sets. 4. Class exercises are given 
in connection with every important 
subject introduced. 5. The text is 
accompanied by a Teachers’ Manual 
giving a large amount of material for 
class drills in practical accounting, 
arranged in aseries of lessons carefully 
graded. Ginn & Company, Publishers. 





Wante 


A wide-awaxe agent to represent our combined jour- 
© nal the NorMaL INSTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WoRLD, 


also the WorRLD’s EVENTS at every gathering of teachers, and in every city 


and town. 


The special price of Fifty Cents a year, or Three Years for $1.00, 


so favorably known to readers of the NorMAL INSTRUCTOR-TEACHERS WORLD, 
will prevail with the new -ournal until April 15. 
Sample copies of each paper and our card of ‘‘ Attractive Offers’’ free. Ask 


for terms to agents. 


You will be surprised at their liberality. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., & Dansville, N.Y. 


The Red Letter Month. 


Such is February, since it contains 
the birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, 
Lowell and Longfellow, and the mys- 
terious St. Valentine’s Day. 

It is full of rare opportunities for 
inspiring true patriotism, and rever- 
ence for the pure and beautiful in each 
child. 

Special programs for each of these 
days, highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive are published by March Brothers, 
Lebanon, Ohio, The list includes not 
oniy Recitations and Dialogues, but 
Cantatas, Drills, etc. This firm makes 
a specialty of meeting teachers’ needs 
the year ’round. Their ideas for 
February arecaptivating. No teacher 
can afford to be without their catalogue 
which is sent free on application, and 
which contains full descriptions of 
their goods. 

A set of Blackboard Stencils for 
each of the February days is furnished 
at a low price, picturing the life of 
each subject, or the peculiarities of the 
day. There are 20 for Washington 
Day, 10 for Lincoln’s, 5 for Longfel- 
low’s, etc., sold separately or in sets. 
These pictures brightly colored with 
Brilliant Crayon, 20c. a box, add 
greatly to the appearance of the school- 
room. The Valentine Stencils are 
just right for the day. 

Large portraits of Washington, 
Martha Washington, Lincoln, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, McKinley and all other 
eminent men and women are supplied 
at 25c. each or 5 for $1,00. Flags at 
4c. a dozen and up, and decorative 
material of many new and novel kinds. 

As Souvenirs, Cherry Bouquets beau- 
tiful and real, 4c. each; Souvenir Hat- 
chets made of wood, 5c. each; Lincoln 
Maul and Wedge, 12%c. a dozen, and 
Pin Flags, 18c. a dozen are highly 
pleasing. They will send samples of 
all these souvenirs on receipt of 10c. 
‘*Washington Guards and Ladies of 
Honor,’’ *‘ Fin de Siecle Washington’s 
Birthday Exercises,’’ ‘‘Fin de Siecle 
Lincoln’s Birthday exergises,’’ and 
‘*Hatchet March and Drill’’ are among 
their February leaders in entertain- 
ments, 15c. each. 

The Valentines furnished by March 
Brothers are of every variety, and 
range from ic. to $5.00 in price. 
Samples worth double the price are 
sent for 10c. Have a‘‘post-office’’ in 
the schoolroom. See that each scholar 
gets a pretty Valentine. It will cre- 
ate an era of good feeling. 

Write to March Brothers, Lebanon, 
Ohio for a full description of the items 
mentioned above, and all kinds of 
things teachers need. 





AUGHT BY MAIL 


BOOK KEELING 


35 Calhoun St., 
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‘*First Book of Forestry.’’ By 
Filibert Roth, Chief of the Division 
of Forestry, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and formerly 
Assistant Professor of Forestry in 
Cornell University. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. 291 pages. Illustrated. Price 
75 cents. 

This book, whose author is credited 
with being, perhaps the most expert 
practical forester in the United States, 
has been written with special refer- 
ence to the needs of high schools, 
normal schools and library of the 
country home. The need for forest 
protection in America is coming to be 
generallly realized, but the knowledge 
of the principles underlying forestry 
is by no meansso general. This book 
has been prepared for the special pur- 








Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, Drills 


PLAY » Reward Cards. Big Catalogue free. 
Lo@an, Datty & Co., 561 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


for teachers. Enrollment $1. Cat- 
alogue free. N. Y. State Teach- 
er’s Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


ROME TEACHERS AGENCY 


a 7 re iatation, ee until we secure a position 
for . X. DER, Rome, New York. 


Colored Paper for Kindergarten 


Children at home or school find amusement and in- 
struction usingit. Size 6x6 inches, 15c per 100, Size 
5x5 in. 10c per 100. Eleven colors. Sent either as- 
sorted orall one color. State whether colored one 
side, or both sides is desired. Special price in quan- 
tities. ADKINS PRINTING CO,, ew 
Britain, Conn. 


Of _tnterest, to Teachers. 


able you 

Rallread’ “enlace. "Base 
wages and Promotion; 50,000 new men 
needed annually in Train and 
motive service. Preparatory Instruc- 
tion and Assistance to Emmplorment, 
Small charge; easy terms. Liberal 
commission to Teachers. Send 
for Particulars. 

The pp Ratinny Béaeationst het Association 

STATION > te 4 

Ref. as to reliability, Bedford Bank 


Regents Review Book 


Just Published. All the questions asked by 
the Regents in Arithmetic for the past five years 
each subject being grouped together. An ex- 
cellent examination book for use in any state. 
Price, 25 cts. Book ofanswers, 10cts. Twentyor 
more copies, 20 cts. each, answers free. Address 
Prof. C S. Palmer, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 


requires a practical duplicating apparatus, ‘The 
Express ts nena On the market for the last fif- 
~, teen years, therefore no longer 
. an experiment, is according to 
highest authorities on educa- 
tional questions, a necessity to 
every teacher. A special dis- 
count of 20 per cent fo all -. 
cational departments. No. 
3 Tegal size ye ts $3.75. No. 
=a Cap size, sree, 
yy oO Brief size com- 


10.00. Bensinger rs 
E6 o 16 aig (0 Be Ex., N. Y. 


























plicator Co., 





pose of rendering intelligent and 
efficient this growing sentiment in 
favor of forest protcetion. It is writ- 
ten clearly, simply and interestingly, 
and is well adapted for use as a sup- 
plementary reader; it explains the 
principles of forest preservation and 
use; also of forest planting, the re- 
foresting of waste lands, the relation 
of forest water supply; and it gives 
specific directions for the proper care 
of the wood lot on the farm. It gives 
an account of the various enemies of 
the forests; and shows how these foes 
are best met. It is fully illustrated 
with pictures taken from Amercian 
forests, and deals especially with the 
forest problems of our own country, 


from the standpoint of a practical 
forester. Ginn & Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

* * * 


‘*Laboratory Exercises in Physics.’’ 
For Secondary Schools. By George 
R. Twiss, B. Sc., Head of the De- 
partment of Science in the Central 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. This 
book consists of a large number of ex- 
ercises for the laboratory which have 
been fully tested and proved satisfac- 
tory. They will be found especially 
useful in giving secondary students a 
mastery of some of the great general 
principles which belong to the frame- 
work of the science. Among special 
features of the book are, copious para- 
graph references at the head of each 
exercise to direct the student to co- 
related text of the most widely used 
modern class-books in physics, the 
frequent introduction of pointed ques- 
tions to direct the observation and 
thought of the pupil while experi- 
menting; directions and suggestions 
for training the student to the habit 
of arranging his notes to the best ad- 
vantage. These and many other feat- 
ures make the work an admirable one 
for its purpose. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

® x 

‘“‘The Peasant and the Prince.’’ 
By Harriet Martineau. 16mo. 240 
pages Linen. Price 40 cents. This 
is No. 152 of the Riverside Literature 
Series. published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston. This selected volume 
from a hundred and more written by 
Miss Martineau is a sketch of the con- 
dition of French socitey just before 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and is 
principally historical with a coating 
of fiction. The volume is furnished 
with an introduction and notes by 
Henry W. Boynton, M. A. 





Books at Cut Rates. 20 tir tac 


books, all of which are sold at extremely low rates. 


We sell on an average of 


forty per cent lower than the largest department stores and at less than 


one-third publishers’ list prices. 
public and school libraries. 


We solicit orders from zndzvidua/s and from 
Specimen copies from each series will be sup- 


plied at dozen rates to those wishing to satisfy themselves regarding the 


quality of our books. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING CO., © Dansville, N. Y. 














WE WILL SUPPLY 
OUR NEW 25 VOL. 


Library of 
Biography Wes 
HEROES OF HISTORY 


To Every High School in America. 


School edition of twenty-five biographies by great authors, c 
history from Alexander the Great, 3568 C. -, to our thy ning Pyne pat 
perfect Biographical world history. 


TO PRINCIPALS ; You take no risk, no obligation, xpen 
would like the library in your school. ”'We do the rest. You need Bpns ty or you 
don’t require any school funds. Will you add *‘Heroes of History” to yeur school ibracc? 


HERE ARE A FEW OF 1,000 TO WHOM WE REFER, 


Supt. L. B, MANSELL, - Farmington, Il]. | Prin. L. MESSROLE, - - 
Prin. W.C. PERRY, " Milledgevflle, Ill. | Prin. J. W. JOHNSON, - 
Prin. M. E. LoGAN, - = = -Wel Iman, Ia. | Prin. H. W. FILes, - 


For Free Offer Send 
Coupon Below. 


The PERKINS BOOK CO,, 
296 Broadway, New York, 


Cut This Out. 


PERKINS BOOK CoO., 296 Broadway, New York: 
Please send me full particulars of special school library 
offer on “Heroes of History.” (N.1. & W. E.) 


Name 


Dunellen, N. J. 
Caldwell, fdah 
“-- Canton, Me: 














Address 














Crowell’s Astor Edition of Poets 


For Schools and Colleges 
87 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 





What A Prominent Professor Says : 

“Tam highly delighted with the 
books, and shall use the Astor Edi- 
tion henceforward in my classes. 
The books are so well bound, that 
they may well form a part of any 
student’s library when he has ceased 
to use them in the class-room.” 





60c. 
s 30c. 


List Price s 
Price to Schools 8 











Send For Samples G Catalogue 


Thomas Y. Crowell @ Company, 
426-428 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 




















SYRACUSE TEACHERS AGENCY saute 


NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., PROP. 22 THE HIER, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “New york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges. ublic and private 
achools, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


secured two a a — - 
THE GENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY sis rections to: gener 12 ese 


903. Reference Book free. Address ADAMS & ROGERS,Managers, Columbus, Ohio. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in 
Obtaining Positions. Rents and Sells School 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 














FISHER Maes AGENCY 


A, G. FISHER, Prop. 
Long Experience, Prompt, Reliable. 
Oldest and best neers | in U. 8S 


SCHERMERHORN 3 tastigth St., New York, sous "RUCK WE, acer 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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44°49 SECOND NAT'L BANK BLDG., 





HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED 


opportunity it may offer to achieve your ambition? Are you familiar with what this plan of 
teaching by mail has done, and is doing, for others? Do you know that you can get an edu- 
eation as broad and thorough as at the leading resident universities? Thatin the NATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE degrees are conferred under authority of an act of Congress, 
which represent the same scholarly attainments as degrees from any other college? 

If you can do so, attend a good resident university ; we do not underestimate the advan- 
tage of personal contact with enthusiastic teachers. Butifcircumstances close this course to 
you, write to the NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE and we will show you what you 
can accomplish by SpARE-TIME STUDY without leaving home, without interruption to your 
duties, and with trifling expense. Tuition fees may be paid in instalments, 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH THE RESOLUTION 


to learn more and so end the — better equipped to carn more and to take a higher place in 
or which you are fitted by taste and talent and pursue it to the 


In the SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LANGUAGES 
complete college education or you may pursue any single study. 
RING are offered EIGHTEEN COMPLETE 
CoursEs in the various branches of Civil Engineering. 
In the SCHOOL OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS students are 
really prepared for business success. 
SCHOOL, OF a AND TYPEWRITING the in- 
ISE all the subjects of elementary English 


: In the SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, conducted by practical journalists, 
we give careful and complete instruction. 


We were the originators fa correspondence instruction as applied to Civil Service examinations 

‘ore than 13,000 appotntmenis made last year. 

ointed. The chances for appointment were never 
better. Write for particulars as to positions, salaries, etc. 

In writing for circulars, which will be sent free, state the subject in which you are inter- 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


what correspondence instruction 
might do for you ? What problems 
in your life it might solve, what 


ou can obtain a 


Hundreds of those 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








x YE QUAINT MAGAZINE 


An Odd. Queer and Curious 
™ ACAZINE ! Uaseass — Loon 

appenings, Str: riences, Adver- 
= ee. Bash pe y subseriber is entitled 
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vaW ASTROLOC 
BB AbTtoR TREE 
Not a ready prirfted affair, but one made 
for you by an expert Astrologer. 
0 cts. Six Months 20 cts. Trial Trip, 
ack ar TTY YY rT PGA fm copies. 
50," 3 Saint Paul a: BOSTON, MASS: 








For Public Schools. 
MORNING Contains consise and clear 


«BELLS... rudiments. Its melodies are 

















TWO RELIABLE HISTORIES 


BY EVA MARCH TAPPAN. 
Our Country’s Story. 
An Elementary History of the United 
States. 6g Cents. 
England’s Story. 
A History of England for Grammar and 
High Schools, 85 Cents. 


Descriptive circulars sent upon request. 














ap med These lessons supplement our text books 
by giving the industrial pursuits, exports, imports, 
government (titles and forms), railroads, etc., etc., 
and furnish a thorough review or drill preparatory 
to all final examinations. For class use. vised 
to 1903. Single copy 25 cents. 

M.'G. Cheney, Franklinville, N. Y. 
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bright and sparkling. Has Correspondence is solicited. 
176 pages. A full sample copy mailed for 25 Houghton, [Mifflin & Company, 
camts to examine. Boston New York, Chicago. 
THE W. W. WHITNEY CO., Publishers, . 
Toledo, Ohio. 
. New | For Christmas or Souvenirs 
f N Close of School | So i 
Advanced Lessons in Geography | $2 |r ovocisexcessheet|Souent 
New | stamp for sample. Souvenirs 
By Monroe G. Cheney, M. 8. New Seibert Printing Co., Souvenirs 
Haveyou seen them? Thousands use them and are | | New | Dept. A., Canal Dover 0. | Souvenirs 

















We Have Pupil’s Grade Report Cards 


Alse D blouse that are complete, convenient and 
artistic. nd for samples. 


STERLING SCHOOL COFIPANY, 
Tit. Sterling, 





Ohio.. 
Catalogues of Thousands of 


SENT FREE PLAYS! 


Largest Assortment in the World. All kinds 
of Books for Home Amusements. Charades, Recit- 
ers, Children’s Plays, Negro Plays, Mrs. Jarley’s 
Wax Works, Paper &cenery, Tableaux Vivants, 
Sam’! French, 24 W. 22d Street, New York. 


Stamps. 100 all diff. Foreign 4c. Postage 2c. extra. 
Agt’s w’t’d 50 per cent Stamp Co., Toledo, O. 








‘*Language Through Nature, Liter- 
By H. Avis Perdue 
and Sarah E. Griswold. Cloth. Size 
6 by 7% inches. 238 pages. The 
character of the book is indicated in 
its title. The subject matter cannot 
fail to be of genuine interest to chil- 
dren and isso arranged to suit the 
changing conditions of the seasons and 
common to many localities. In the 
belief that the best results in oral ex- 
pression are obtained from accurate 
use of language rather than from 
rules and definitions, the authors have 
framed the questions and directions 
in a manner not only to create 
thought, but to call for a full language 
response, thus giving an opportunity 
for the correction of errors and fer 
training in right usage. The selec- 
tions and illustrations are of a high 
order. Rand, McNally & Co., Chi- 
cago, and New York. 
* * ¥ 

‘History for Graded and District 
Schools.’’ By Ellwood Wadsworth 
Kemp, Head of Department of History, 
Indiana State Normal School. 12mo. 
Cloth. 371 pages. Price $1.00. This 
book presents a systematic course of 
history for children from the first 
grade throvgh the eighth. It is in- 
tended as a guide to teachers and as a 
text-book to be put in the pupils’ 
hands as soon as they are able to 
read. The material presented is based 
upon the idea that children may be 
taught systematically something of the 
great facts of ancient and mediaeval 
history and, finally, the great fact that 
American history is an outgrowth of 
the past and that all history is the unit- 
ed movement of mankind toward free 
institutions. The book is unique 
among school texts in its arrangement 
and scope. It is written. in simple 
style, and so arranged that the pupil 
may gradually extend his point of view 
as he advances from grade to grade in 
his study. Ginn & Company, Pub- 
lishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

*- * * 

‘Guide Right.’’ Ethics for Young 
People. By Emma L. Ballou, with 
illustrations by Effie Louise Koogle. 


ature and Art.’’ 


Cloth. Size 434 by 6% inches, 179 
pages. March Bros., Lebanon, Ohio. 


Our public schools have often been 
condemned for doing so little toward 
character building. There should be 
no ground for such complaint. The 
teacher who seeks to train the bodies 
and minds of her pupils, without striv- 
ing also to train their souls, can never 
know the joy she should know in her 
work. Soul cultivation is a work of 
most absorbing interest. This book 
contains a series of stories which set 
forth the principles underlying right 
actions, in such plain and simple 
form as to be easily understood by 
young children. It is prepared pri- 
marily for use in the schoolroom, and 
is especially adapted to such use. 
Between the chapters are given rules 
for conduct to be learned by the pupils. 
The stories, after being read, can be 
discussed and the children led to see 
the truth taught. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 


Electrical, Mechanic- 
al, T.ccomotive, Sta- 
tionary, Marine and 
San'*ury Engineer- 
im ing; Navigation, Ar- 
chitecture, Mechan- 
ical and Perspective 
Drawing, Sheet Met- 
al Work, Textile 
Manufacturing. 

Also 40 Short Spec- 
jal Engineering 
Courses 











Instruction Under Members of Faculty 
of Armour Institute of Technology 











Students are under the instruction of the 
very men who preside over the Laboratories 
and teach the classes of tne Armour Institute 
of Technology. All work, therefore, will re- 
ceive full credit toward resident work at Ar- 
mour Institute, should the studentat any time 
continue his studies there. 

For Example: Parts 1-6 of the work on 
Mechanical Drawing mastered under these 
auspices will be accepted as entrance prepara- 
— on that subject to the College of Engineer- 

ng. 

Asa help in their studies, students in full 

neering courses are furnished a Technical 
erence Library (in ten volumes) in addition 
to regular instruction papers. 
Catalogue sent upon request, 


American School of Correspondence 


At 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mention Normal Instructor. 





$ BY $ BOOKKEEPING, 


PENMANSHIP, 
MAIL SHORTHAND, 


etc., taught successfully BY MAIL during } 
your spare hours. Pay $10 for tuition, % =" 
books, etc, AFTER POSITION re 

that pays $10 or more per week is SECUKED. 








ba gg he ae _ , a = 
sonal instruction ndorse our - 
at half the busi- HOME STUDY inal, copyrighted 
ness colleges. methods as the 
best. Prices and strong testimonials, in our 98-page 
“Booklet B,’’ sent free. Address Cor. Department, 
DRAUGHON’S P. BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Box S. 3, Nashville, Tenn., U.S. A. 





We make iteasy for you to 
reach the top. Learn to 
Make Drawings. Salaries 
$15 to $30 and even more per 
week for eithersex. Weteach 
Drawing exclusively--all kinds, 
Our Art Brochure coutains 
much valuable information 
about various kinds of art 
work, Sent FREE to all who 
are interested and write for tt. 
Acme School of Drawing, 
104 Masonic Temple, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Complete College Course, 60 Les- 
P NMAN | sons. Good business hand guar- 
anteed . The Natural System of Penmanship. 
Best, Most Practical and Finest Courte ever offered. 
Best penmen contributed.A $2bookifor $1. Now ready. 
Lessons by mail Sample lesson in “Progress”? mag- 
azine free. Ho@man-Motrepolitas ub. Co., 
45 Metropolitan Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 













TEACHERS, INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


and learn Watch, Clock and Jewelry Repairing, En- 

graving and optics. In possession of this knowledge 

you can earn a large salary. Write for circulars, 

ST. LOUIS WATCHMAKING SCHOOL, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Handwriting Experts 


are paid more for one day’s work, than most men 
fora whole month. Send for booklet telling how 
we teach Graphology, the Science of Reading Char- 
acter from Handwriting by mail. Graphology 
Pub. Co.. 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Birdsall Helps in Music Teaching should 
be in every school. nd 25 cents for First Steps in 
@ery and Harmony, and full ;particulars about 
the helps. Address 
S. H. BIRDSALL, 
Ft. Cellins, 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. 
Officially and exclusively adopted by the N, Y. 
High School of Commerce. Send for ‘““Reasous 
Why,” and Trial Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
33 Union Sa., N. Y. 


TEACH YOURSELF TO PLA 


on tne piano by using Randall’s Musical Tablets, 
Price with full directions, 50c. Ransom H,. Randall, 
Pub., 529 E. 62d. Street, Chicago. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR $7.50, 


I have a SMALL stock of first class encyclopedias 
which I am elesing out at $7.50 per set. If inter- 
cots write for deseriptive eircular and full par- 


EB. W. A, BOWLES. 
N 177 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 








Colorado, 
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Messrs. Bates & Guild Company, 
Boston, Mass., publishers of that ele- 
gant magazine, Masters in Art, are to 
issue a new monthly magazine called 
‘*Masters in Music.’’ Masters in 
Music will be unlike any other musi- 
cal magazine. Each monthly issue, 
complete in itself, will be devoted to 
one of the world’s greatest musicians, 
giving thirty-two pages of engraved 
piano music which will comprise 
those compositions or movements that 
represent the composer at his best, 
with editorial notes suggesting their 
proper interpretations; a beautiful 
frontispiece portrait; a life; and 
estimates of his genius and place in 
art chosen from the writings cf the 
most eminent musical critics. Among 
the composers to be treated during 
the first year are Mozart, Chopin, 
Grounod, Verdi, Grieg, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, and others. The maga- 
zine will be most attractively pre- 
sented throughout. The first issue 
will appear January 1. 

The publishers of McClure’s Maga- 
zine have issued a decidedly useful 
supplement to that publication, it 
being a complete index to the con- 
tents of the magazine since it was 
founded. McClure’s had its begin- 
ning in June, 1893, and is now in its 
nineteenth volume. The index covers 
the first eighteen volumes which were 
complete to April last. The issue of 
this index serves a two-fold object. 
It presents in handy, compact form, 
means of tracing any article that has 
appeared in the pages of McClure’s; 
and it shows what a galaxy of promi- 
nent men and women figure in its 
pages and what a vast mass of import- 
ant information has appeared between 
its covers. Literary workers and 
many others will fully appreciate the 
usefulness of this Complete Index. 

Harper’s Weekly for Christmas is a 
magnificent number. On its 100 
pages are thirteen complete short 
stories, sixteen paintings in color, 
twelve black and white drawings, four 
poems and three Christmas sketches, 
besides a great 
matter. Among the contributors are 
many of the most famous writers and 
artists. ‘*Harper’s Weekly’’ is a 
periodical of achievement and in this 
splendid issue it has outdone all its 
former efforts. ‘The number is superb 
from beginning to end. 

‘Emmy Lou, Her Book and Heart,’’ 
by George Madden Martin, puts be- 
tween handsome covers one of the 
most popular child characters with 
which readers of late fiction are 
familiar. All will be delighted thus 
to renew their acquaintance with this 
peculiar damsel. There are some 
artistic illustrations by Charles Louis 
Hinton, and the book is. in all re- 
spects a beautiful production. Pub- 
lished by McClure, Philips & Co., 
New York. 


variety of general. 
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To Teach Girls Farming. 


Wellesley College is planning to 
take up farming. A new department 
of learning is to be installed, which 
will teach young women scientific 
gardening—how to treat diseased 
wheat and grain, and how to become 
expert grafters. The promoters of 
the new idea at Wellesley assert that 
no other female institutions in Amer- 
ica possesses equal advantages and 
facilities to conduct such a depart- 
ment, and as an argument point to the 
spacious, well-kept grounds of the col- 
lege and the world-famed Hunnewell 


estate, with its magnificent green 
houses. Besides the farming depart- 
ment, there will be an _ up-to-date 


dairy, in which the fair agriculturists 
will learn the science of perfect but- 
ter-making. 


<n 
~o 





The announcement of Cornell’s 
Summer Session for 1903 is at hand. 
We note that among the ninety-eight 
courses offered, there are sixteen de- 
voted to geography and its underlying 
science. These courses under the 
management of Professors Tarr, Brig- 





ham, and Charles A. McMurry, as- 
sisted by Principals Emerson, Whit- 
beck, and Carney constitute a Summer | 
School of Geography, something that 
so far as we are aware has never be- 
fore been undertaken by any Ameri- 
can university. As an index of the! 
growing favor with which Summer 
sessions of universities are viewed 
by teachers, we mote from the new 
Cornell Register that the attendance 
of the Summer session of 1902 in- 
creased nearly thirty per cent over 
that of the preceding year. We learn 
also that the appropriations for next 
year have been advanced twenty-five 
per cent. 


> 1 
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In the High School in Sioux City, 
Iowa, the school board has undertaken 
what is proving to be a very success- 
ful experiment in serving hot lunch to 
the pupils at cheap prices. A lunch 
room has been fitted up, and there the 
scholars can purchase many hot dishes 
at minimum rates. Everything is 
sold for checks, which can be obtained 
in lots of ten and twenty-five cents’ 
worth. Much time is saved in this 
way, and it is possible to serve ninety 
boys and girls in ten minutes. A 
woman runs it for the Board, and is 
allowed to make a little out of it. 
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r stamme: 25 years, 
is the leading Journal of Infurmation for Lite J. I. SOW ra 1. 1 
Workers, It contains latest news regarding current — remont City, Ohio, 








publications and practical articles upon all branches Unused Uni postage stamps in 
of literary work from both editors and writers. A | BUY any quantity, All denser ees in 
tool of the very first importance upon the desk of for rates? 


every writer. Single copies 10 cen 
THE EDITOR 


ts. ALFR ° Cs, ‘ 
Franklin Ohio. | 25 Broad in — ew York, 


THE BEST PENS FOR SCHOOLS ARE 
ESTERBROOK’S 


ALL STYLES. MAKE YOUR REQUISITIONS FOR THEM. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., - = 26 John Street, N. Y, 


Calling Cards 


engraved or printed in the latest styles and in correct 
form, Wedding Invitations and aoe Stationery. 
The head of our Engraving De ent was formerly 
with Tiffany & Co. A beautiful steel ving 
of Niagara Falls, FREE. Write for fae sng 


The White-Evans-Denfold Co. 


Stationers and Engravers, 302-304 Main St., Buffalo 


LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 


Or TELEGRAPHY 


which will make you independent for life. We are success- 
fully fitting men and women by mail for book-keepers, tele= 
| graphers, cashiers and oe) secretaries, enabling them tu 

secure positions, in railroad offices, large business houses, 
banks, broker’s and lawyer’s offices, etc. They are always in 
demand, the advancement is rapid and the pay from $60 to $150 
amonthand more. These professions have led to positions of 
influence and power. Senators were once book-keepers, con- 
gressmen clerks, and railroad presidents telegraphers. The 
congressional records prove this. The cost is trifling, the 
system so simple that you graduateinafew weeks. Our Home 
Study course is the most thorough ever conceived. Find out 
more about it free of charge by sending name and to 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, | 
285 Institute Building, ° ° Kalamazoe, Mich. 
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CATON’S SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 


THOROUGH COURSES IN 






Electricity, Mathematics, Wireless and Morse Telegraphy, Physics, Mechani- 
cal and Architectural Drawing and Mechanical, Electrical, Steam, Marine 
Mining and Civil Engineering. 













GRADUATES CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND AT GOOD SALARIES. 


Martin Jennings Caton, Pres., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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D *% The latest of the 1 Re 
of a Wife.”” cheatest of the Royal a 
The Keith Books fom tie shor an Young Ladies’ 
uu er. ey are ni eap “ma: er”’ i Counse- 
ks; not fabs: directions for getting rich vate an 
ong or making money without working. lor. 
hey are legitimate publications of the writ- 
ings of a reputable eovecien after years of Appendicitis. 
experience, and tell things in plain language 


whick no other physicians tells. They give . 

knowledge and power to men and Wolken. Consumption Its 

They are not for children—or fools, Write Causesand Cure. 
ed for a full list, with contents, free. 

Dr. Melville C. Keith e e This is but a partial 
Discoverer of the Law of Pro-| KEITH, Publisher, Belleville,O. | “ist. write for 
toplasmy, and Author of the the complete list 
Most Helpful Books on Earth. If you are interested in the care of 

the human body send a postal for a free copy of “King’s Command.” Belleville, Ohio. 


























85c. The Wilcox 


Fountain Pen, Sent on Trial. 865c. 


An Elegant Holiday Gift, Actually Worth $2.50. 


These pens are 14k solid gold, best fridium points, hard rubber barrel, improved cap, strictly high grade in every respect. We manufacture these Pens in 


large quantities and guarantee them to be superior to 


any $2.00 


n on the market. Our reglaur price is $1.00. but if you mention where you saw this advertise- 


ment we will send one postpaid for 85c. it a week and if it Bi not perfectly satisfactory send it back and we will return your money. State whether you 
in ad or: f JOHN WILCOX, Milford, N. Y. 


aiine or medium point, Agents wanted. 
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College 
|Education 


At Home. 
Our Intercollegiate de- 
partment offers instruc- 
tion by mail in the Ancient 
and Modern Languages, 
Literature, History, Draw- , 










ing, Mathematics and the 
Sciences. Prepares stu- 
dents at home in anyorall 
subjects for entrance to 
any college or university 
and for most pursuits and 
purposes in life. Students 
under direct personal charge of professors 
in Harvard, Yale, Cornell and leading colleges. 


Are “ou 
a Teacher? 


Investigate our Normal department. Courses 
repare for certificates of every grade. 

'e assist in securing positions. 
h Special course in PEDAGOGY "embraces 
professional work for advanced teachers 
and those aspiring to responsible positions. 
REVIEW COURSES IN ALL BRANCHES 
—Prepare teachers at small cost for examin- 
ations of all kinds—County, City, State. 
KINDERGARTEN COURSES—For moth- 
ers, primary teachers, and those wishing to 
become kindergartners, 

Full COMMERCIAL Ls pp Tuition 
nominal, Text books FREE to our students, 
Catalogueand particulars free, Write to-day. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE, SCHOOL, 
Department 3 Sorngmene. Mass. 


Department of Education, 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 
Opens January 6th, 1903. 


é professional school of high we! with seven spec- 
al professors and instructors in addition to an Aca- 
demic Faculty of twenty-eight. Instruction in psy- 
chology and ethics. history and yhilosopy of educa- 
tion, science and art of teaching, history and methods 
of teaching history, English, pecare study, drawing, 
manual training and domestic economy. Students 
admitted to all other courses in the Academic De- 
partment. Tuition free to teachers, expenses very 
moderate. For further information address 
CHARLES W. DABNEY, Prest. or P.P. 
CLAXTON, Head Professor, University of 
Tennessee, noxville. 


Learn Telegraphy 




































FOR 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted immediately. 
Write at once for full 


Positions Guaranteed, paricaiars: Adaress 


0. W. DOWELL, Supt., Hicksville, Ohio. 


Music | LESSONS BY MAIL. 








“Sight Singing,” ‘‘Musical The- 

ory,” “Transposition, *? «Harmony and Com- 

menton. ” Nothing like it in America. It will 

bf bee nothing to get our circulars. Teachers 

ginners delighted and — Let us 
Seating you. ‘Don’t be a Clam 


The Morgan Correspondence School of Music, 











Dept.N.1., 18 W. 19th St., New York. 

) ( 
) Elocution Self Taught. 
$ A R N Recitations. 2 
§ Plays. r 
) Entertainments, q 
) T O Catalogue free, P 
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JOSEPH F. WAGNER, 


SRECITE(,.i83" 
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SHORTHAND BUT A LONG REACH 


or Good Paying Positions 
Study during spare Positions pay from $10.00 
to $35.00 a week. Our systema can be learned in from 
6 to 8 weeks. Send forcatalog and free trial lesson. 


Correspondence School of American Phon- 
ography, Dept. K, Box 1073, Chicago, Ill. 


Shorthand by Mail. 
lemon PRER POTTS 4 HORTHAND COLe 
LEGE Williamsport, Pa. oe 


LA Webster Correspondence Law School, Tarry- 
town,N. Y. Prepares for Bar Examinations. 
ess and the p! of Law. Catalogue free. 
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The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and Education. 


The National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, the largest organ- 
ization of women in the world, 
recently held its twenty-ninth annual 
convention in Portland, Maine, wita 
delegates from every state and terri- 
tory in the United States and with 
many foreign visitors. The various 
activities of this society are divided 
into departments each of which con- 
ducts its own special mission under 
the auspices of the general organiza- 
tion. From year to year the depart- 
men of scientific temperance instruc- 
tion im the public schools has exhib- 
ited a large map of the country, with 
all the states in white that have en- 
acted laws requiring the study by the 
pupils in the public schools of physi- 
ology, which includes as a part of hy- 
giene special instruction as to the 


nature and effects of alcoholic drinks | 


and other narcotics. This was a jub- 
ilee year of this department in the 
national convention, as for the first 
time its great temperance education 
map is white, because temperance 
physiology is a mandatory public 
school study in every state, territory 
and new possession under our terri- 
torial laws. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Superintend- 
ent of the Department of Scientific 
Temperance Instruction in Schools 
and Colleges, sends us a communication 
mentioning this fact and also says: 

The people are mistaken who 
imagine that the projectors and de- 
fenders of this study are ‘well mean- 


ing but misguided’ enthusists who. 


know nothing either of science or of 
the philosophy and practice of the best 
modern educational methods. At one 
time in the convention, when the 
delegates were all in their seats, 
everyone was asked to rise who had 
been or is now a teacher or connected 
in any way with public or private 
education. Almost the entire body 
came to their feet. A further canvass 
showed that every phase of education 
was represented, from primary public 
school teachers to college and normal 
school instructors, school principals, 
supervisors, members of school com- 
mittees and of boards of education. 
Hence, the delegates knew whereof 
they affirmed when, on motion of 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, President of 
Illinois, they passed unanimously the 
following preamble and resolution: 

Whereas, President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, in his 
recent New Haven speech, has pre- 
sented no evidence to prove that total 
abstinence is not supported by the ex- 
act experimenation of modern science, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we_ respectfully 
differ from his statement that ‘‘the 
effort to inculcate t tal abstinence in 











injury of science because the manuals 
of instruction used for that purpose 
are inaccurate.’’ 

We remind the public that the 
teaching on this subject in the public 
schools which is approved by the ad- 
vocates of this cause has the approval 
of men of acknowledged eminence in 
science, and has never been proved 
false. We, the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, repre- 
senting mothers and teachers who come 
into closest contact with the children 
of this country, testify to the great 
educational, hygienic and moral value 
of this study. We therefore. believe 
that its removal from our schools 
would be a national calamity which 
we pledge ourselves to do everything 
in our power to avert. 

The following resolution was also |’ 
adopted by the convention: 

Resolved, That we stand committed 
to the principle and practice of com- 
pulsory scientific temperance instruc- 
tion for all pupils in all public schools 
of this country. We rejoice that at 
this study is now universally manda- 
tory in the United States, and urge 
our organization everywhere to resist 
every effort to weaken the laws that 
require it; to work for good, well 
graded text-books on this subject in 
the hands of pupils who use books on 
other subjects; and to oppose books 
that fail to teach total abstinence as 
revealed by modern science. 


in 


The Rhodes Scholarships. 


Dr. G. R. Parkin, the ‘commis- 
sioner who is charged with the distri- 
bution of the Cecil Rhodes scholar- 
ships in the colonies and the United 
States, has returned from England. 
Dr. Parkin spent several weeks at Ox- 
ford arranging details connected with 
the scholarships. He says: ‘*’ There 
are some two hundred scholarships to 
be distributed in the states and colo- 
nies. I have been at Oxford for sev- 
eral weeks trying to get the wishes 
of the Oxford authorities on the man- 
ner of distribution. There are 
twenty-one colleges at Oxford and 
each wants such scholarships as are 
awarded it to come under its own 
peculiar rules of entrance and so 
forth. Some prefer to have post- 
graduates and others undergraduate 
scholarships. For the next year I 
shall be kept busy visiting and con- 
sulting with the leading educators of 
the states and colonies as to the best 
methods of selecting candidates for the 
various scholarships which are 
allotted to their several districts. 
Each of these scholarships carries with 
it $1,500 a year for three years, and it 
is an interesting question just what 
class of men are going to apply for 
them. As the first beneficiaries will 
go to Oxford in the fall of 1904, the 
final awards will be made early in 





the public schools has been to the/that year.’’ 





SUMMER SESSION 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


July 6 to August 15, 1903, 
98 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


inclndios a Summer School of Geography. 

Single Tuition Fee of $25. Inexpensive Liv- 
ing. For Circular and Book of Views, address 
The Registrar, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Central University 


Incorporated Sept. 23rd, 1896. Offers unsurpassed 
facilities for the prosec ution of studies in Langu 
Literature, History, etc.,etc. Teachers or othe — 
terested in Literary or Scientific work are invited to 
write for circulars outlining courses for Hiome Stud 
leadingto degrees. Address, SECRET. CEN: - 
TRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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a apy, a Band We are Teaching 
Direct an Orchestra | tots a°S Ds. 
Any — Send 2c. to 0 pay 
HOWE ~ Correspendenee Kevfor our d-pags 
bus, Ohio.| I+ will tell you 
x ent ae term of les- 

Xmas protent December only. Hi @] W 
State Normal School, 
EDINBORO, PA. 

High-grade school for teachers. Winter term 
of 13 weeks begins Monday, December 29th, 1902» 

March 30, 1903. Address. 

JOHN F. BIGLER, Principal. 
is to invent something and have it 
Patent and What to Invent,” sent 
free. Patents advertised for sale 

bility. 
CHAND DLEE & Ea cRAROLEE, a 4 __ 
048 F. Si 
Tnhed sai 187heend Papel man mr otbetals 
Big Demand for rators 
a | to fill all calls Ope 


When writing mention NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
HUW 7 may. ye Piano-O: 

I 
aa of Music, About Music.”’ 
Write Immediately For Particulars, 

ESTABLISHED IN 1861. FREE TUITION. 
and Spring term of 13 weeks begins Monday, 
IW THE QUICKEST ROAD 
patented. Book “How toObtaina 
or expense. Send sketch for 

the Western Union Telegraph Co, 
a Gost—tuition ¢ (alegraphy and and 








course $52. “oe 7 — 4 
DODUE'S Ins INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 
SHORTHAND. AND TYPEWRITING 
BY MAIL aeeuien." © Send al for ro 


Sweet Corres Soceen School of nphleta 
170 East 89 New York. 


LEARN PROOFREADING, 


uu possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
a ‘moreniel profession paying $15 to ry i. ( ats gente 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


GREGG SHORTHAND. 
Adopted by over 200 business and high schools in 
_ t year. We cannot supply demand for teach- 
he Gregg system is founded on natural princi- 
ples, free from si ing, 5 ag Grees ub. 
movements. Particulars free. ib. Co., 
Washington 8t., Chicago. 


TELEG RAPHY 


taught oy = he F uickly. Positions secured, 
Catalog free. ieincl, Bon Ss officials. East- 
ern Telegraph School, Box 8, Lebanon, Pa. 


SHORTHAND. Send for free leason of the Pernin 
and convinee yourself that you can write shorthand 
sentences in 15 minutes ; all over the world 
on its merits; exclusive World’s Fair Awards, Text- 
tote, Ba roval, Write H. M. Pernin, Auther, De 


pant NO oe one 
ENTERPRISE PRINTING HOUSE RPU, N.Y, 


MUSIC SALE To close out stocks we we sond by: meil 
75 pieces latest Songs, Marches, 
Money back if not suited. Shaw a Co., ey 
































One New Thing 


EVERY MAN, WOMAN and CHILD 
should have at once, especially every 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 
SCHOOL TEACHER and SCHOLAR. 








Ohe 
International 
Globe and Geo- 
graphical Manual 


We sell these two beautiful products together 
for $2.00, the Globe is produced one hemis- 
phere upon each side ofa heavy strong card pa- 

ver circular disk 28 inches in diameter ; it is 

andsomely printed in seven (7) colors, and is 
used hanging flat against the wall, in the lap or 
on the table. Latitude and Longitude are per- 
fectly and correctly preserved from one side to 
the other. 

The International Globe is superior to the 
old style Globe because, it gives you a full and 
unobstructed view of the corelation of land and 
water and the National and Political sub-divis- 
ions of each hemisphere, it shows all the island 
and continental dependencies of the United States 
and other countries, shows the time around the 
world at any point, great ocean highways or 
steam-ship routes and ports of entry, the ocean 
cable routes already laid connecting the civilized 





world, and those proposed, together with the 
most up-to-date Globe and Geographical infor- 
mation ; it is not cumbersome, occupies but little 
space, is easy to handle while using, and you 
don’t have to turn the world upside down to see 
the Southern Hemispheres. 

The Geographical Manual gives a concise pre- 
sentation of the princi points of Geographical 
and Globe study and gives a review of each 
country’s varied material interests and geogra- 
phical peculiarities, etc., etc. These two products 
are the strongest and best compilation or pro- 
duction of intelligence the world has ever seen at 
the price, and a Globe presentation of the world 
containing the knowledge and information they 
do, cannot be duplicated anywhere with $100.00. 

They have the highest endorsements of 
Astrenomers,Geographers, Authors, Edu- 
cators, Publishers, Bankers and News- 
papers. 

We guarantee these products as represented 
or your money will be refunded. Send $2.00 
money order, express order or registered letter to 


The International Globe Co., 
177 Times Building, 2 N.Y. City. 
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KIPLING IS DEAD 


This is the title of a strong critical article in a re- 
cent number of the GOOSE-QUILL, the new liter- 
magazine that is creating such a sensation. The 
GOOSE-QUILL is the most unconventional and 
fearless magazine ever — in this country. 
The GOOSE-QUILL is filled from “kiver to kiver” 
with virile short stories, ms, essays, etc.,and ar- 
tistic illustrations. Each month it reprints some 
famous literary titbit, sometimes translated from 
the French, and often from sources little known. 
This feature makes it unique among magazines. For 
instance, among the interesting unabridged reprints 
in recent issues are OsCAR WILDE’s Famous PoEM 
“READING GAOL.” SCHOPENHAUER’S CELEBRAT- 
ED “Essay ON WOMEN” (a fine translation]; Am- 
BROSE BIERCE’S TERRIBLE TALE, “My FAaVoRITE 
MURDER.” MICHAEL MONAHAN’S TERRIFIC IN- 
DICTMENT OF ELBERT HUBBARD. JOHN Davip- 
80N’s SPLENDID ‘BALLAD OF A NUN.” GERTRUDE 
ANTEHERTON’s STRONG SHORT Story, “ONE OF 
THE PROBLEMS,” THE FAMOUS CRITICISM, ENTI- 
TLED “SCHLEY, DEWEY, MILES and ROOSEVELT,” 
RosERT BUCHANAN’S SAVAGE ATTACK ON SWIN- 
BURNEand RossETTI, ENTITLED, “THE FLESHY 
ScHOOL OF POETRY,” CLARENCE DARROW’S WELI- 
KNOWN DEFENSE OF WALT WHITMAN’S MORAL- 
1ry [No STUDENT OF WHITMAN SHOULD MISss 
TxIs.] 20 cents each, or the 10 reprints for Ad- 
dress The Manager, THE GOOSE-QUILL, 200 Clin- 
NOTE—A sample copy of the 

GOOSE-QUILL will be mailed to any address on 
receipt ofa dime or stamps. Ask your newsdealer 
for the latest number. It is having tremendous sale. 
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J. M. Hanson’s Clubbing Offers 


Oo wo Lexington, Kentucky. od @ 
Offers Ever Made. 








Greatest Subscription 















a bs: 
Fra Ladies Home Journal... Ro ERICAN Wy St. Nicholas..... $2.65 TIESTINOL REV 
BAIBUMEE ................ $1.00 Sa warper’s Magazine (or LA 
a arper’s Magazine (or ae sad aetAen tt 

Saturday Evening Post. : 

eel a. ee weekly).......... $3.35 
Munsey’s........ 1.00 Century ....... ..$3.65 
Argosy.......... 1.00 
McClure’s....... 1.00 Pearson’s Magazine 3 
Delineator....... 1.00 (with calendar)........ 
Designer... .... 1.00 5 er ee $1.00 23 

















The Youth’s Companion, maybe Sided to any club for ene for 18, $1.75 


All suscriptions are for one full year and may be sent to one or separate addresses, Subscriptions may 
be either new or renewal unless otherwise stated. 








aay eres I ac ee aga SendusOnly || Review of Reviews, 1 Year...... $2.50 | Our Price 
c Opinion (new) may be su ; 
The School Review, 1 Year...... 1.50 | $4.00 Retatieate Putin Gytene Leew) Gea) $4.00 
Elementary Teacher or Popular Science News R Success, 1 Year.................. 1.00 
may be substituted. | For all Four. | For all Four. 

Frank Lesile’s Monthiy, 1 Year., 1.00 | —————— || The School Review, 1 Year...... 1.50 | —————" 

Cosmopolitan may be substituted. Personal P. Personal 

athfinder, 1 Year... 1.00 

American Boy, 1 Year........... 1.00 Checks ee a ee , Checks 
Table Talk or Pathfinder may be substituted. ] Accepted Cosmopolitan may be substituted. Accepted 

















Three Special Offers { Cosmepoltan and Leale's Fini... featinn 138 | Three Special Offers 


World’s Events and Table Talk ....................... 











World’s Work ............ss0008 - $3.00 | gue Price World’s Events.................. $0.50 Cini 
eee peer 1. Popular Science News............ 1.50 
ere Ké $4.00 School Review may be substituted. $2.25 
Public Opinion (new)...........- 3.00 IE iki hikd cede axtbhcedinsd 1.00 
Public Opinion (new)............ $3.00 Cnieins Bien 
Our Price || Current Literature............... $3.00 
Elementary Teacher ose 00i50 © 60.6100 1.50 r ice Public Opinion (new) A nlietint te ed 3.00 Our Price 
(The School Review may be substituted.) $ 3 00 The Criti 2.00 
al A IE 1.50 . Titi ......--.+-0ssseeeeeees $4.25 
Art Student may be substituted. Sh) a re 1.00 





World’s Events, Cosmopolitan, American Boy and Pathfinder ...............sscececeeceecececceceeeeeucs 


World’s Events, Leslie’s Monthly and Leslie’s Weekly .............. cece scecceseeceees shee ere erento eee 3.25 
World’s Events, School Review, Birds and Nature and Success .................ccceececcecccccccceuccees . 2.75 
World’s Events, American Boy, Table Talk and Vick’s............... cece cece cece ec ceeceecescceececcecees 1.75 
World’s Events, Judge (weekly) and Leslie’s Weekly.............. ccc csc ee cece ececeeceeececssseseceeee 5.25 
World’s Events, Public Opinion (new) Critic and Art Student................ ccc cece cece cece ees eececeees 3.00 
World’s Events, Popular Science News and School Review ..............-scsceeececceecesceecceceecsenees 2,50 
World’s Events, House Beautiful and Current Literature................ 0. cece eee eee eee cone sutce sesatele 3.25 
World’s Events, Review of Reviews, World’s Work and Success ...... 6.0... sec ceec ce eseecceteceeececees 4.25 
World’s Events, Elementery Teacher and Woman’s Home cee meena ENG Liars Sia ches ws R NMS oh koe See eu ees 2.25 
World’s Events, Lippincott’s Magazine, Everybody’s and Pathfinder ...............ececeescccccssseeeceees 3.25 
UAE ITE AOA TR PEMA oo os asia ns os op dh niche C43 0ls 9 oof 55,0555 8s 45 5.55 SSH STINE SAGES oS SSeS U NTE See 3.00 
World’s Events and Scribner’s...... HO Sos SCOPES ans be 0 OES sae Dep oe pane Dee NaAE EAR bane GS RAGS 3.25 
World's Bronte and Gemtary . oo oii. secede cic cn ccc ccsp es ecsceseaesssecedeerecreeececcestvacvecsoes 4.00 


Or We Will Duplicate Any Combination Offer Advertised. 


One of Our Best Offers. FR E E If you will send us three orders for any combinations 
of $1.50 or more you may have FREE a yearly sub- 
era e ccaie Peak Our Price $2.00 scription to Cosmopolitan, or Era, or American Boy, or 
aa-This Special Offer expires Feb. 1, 1903, when the price of the || Z<se’s Monthly, or Table Talk, or Success, or Everybody's. Your Own 
Post will be advanced to $2.00. Club and Two other Clubs make the three orders. 


§<e~ 44-Page Catalogue of 3.000 Periodicals FREE. 











A $1,100 Wing Piano (the standard Piano of the World) and a number of Cash Prizes to 
Agents sending us most subscriptions. Write for particulars. Address all orders to— 


J.M. Hanson, Magazine Agency, 121 Hanson Block, Lexington, Hy. 
Club raisers, newsdealers and agents wanted to take orders for our combination offers. Liberal commissions paid 
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Professor F. M. Scott of the English De- 
partment at Ann Arbor is credited with 
ascribing ‘‘heredity’’ as one of the fundamen- 
tal causes of bad spelling. We can mostly 
agree with him—but it is the ‘‘heredity’’ 
from teacher and methods to pupil, not that 
of parent to child, which is principally to 
blame. 

ae 

This is the time of year when one is sup- 
posed to ‘‘turn over a new leaf.’ Maybe you 
need to do soas a teacher. But before doing 
so, examine carefully, critically and conscien- 
tiously the record on the past year’s page. 
There is much in last year’s record, we trust, 
which you will want to copy, perhaps ina 
somewhat improved hand, but it is the errors 
and the blots you want to avoid. A fair, 
white page is before you, and as surely as the 
days go by something must be written there- 
on. This is the inexorable rule of life. What 
shall be written and how ?—this is for you to 
determine. 

eo 
In ‘“‘Teaching by Allegory’’ on a succeed- 


- ing page, a unique and interesting method of 


presenting physiology is given. It is froma 
writer who, in his published book in the same ° 
line,has shown decided aptness in thus setting 
forth the story of our bodies. This article 
can be made useful in different ways and for 
For some grades it will be 
better for the teacher to read the story until 
the ideas are familiar and then tell the story 
in his own language, making it vitally inter- 
esting to the children; to other and older. 
grades, the story might be read. 
publish further articles from the same writer. 
eo 

It is our intention during the coming year 
to have the faces of men prominent in the 
educational field appear each month upon our 
front cover. This series could not be start- 
ed more appropriately than with that of Hon. 
William T. Harris, LL. D., United States 
Commisssoner of Education. As the official 
head of the educational interests of the coun- 
try, and even more as a practical educator 
whose work in schools was the foundation of 
his.larger career, as a thinker whose ideas 
haye been a direct contribution to educational 


can 


. enfeebled digestion or acute disease. 
We may | 


science, and as a writer and editor in education- 
al lines, he is entitled to a first place in the 
respect and regard of the members of the 
profession he has honored and to this initial 
introduction of our portrait gallery. 
oOo 

‘**As is the teacher, so is the school.’’ If 
this statement is accepted as true—and few 
would deny its general truthfulness,—it 
should serve as a most impressive text for 
the teacher, give a deep sense of the re- 
sponsibility involved, and at the same time 
serve aS an incentive to the best work and 
most conscientious endeavor. We are not 
saying it is always true, though uttered by a 
prominent educator as an axiom. There are 
conditions, at times, which even the _ best 
equipped and most earnest and _ tactful 
teacher cannot overcome. But these are the 
exceptions, and before you give up your 
efforts and decide that you are the victim of 
circumstances, make an honest and thorough 
examination of yourself and your methods, 
and, possibly, call in expert advice on the 
matter. Toa large extent it is the teacher 
and not the environment that makes the 
school. 

eo 

Prof. Atwater of ‘‘alcohol is a food’’ fame, 
says he never said that alcohol, while injuri- 
ous to the human system if taken in large 
quantities, had a beneficial and nutritive 
value when taken in small quantities; what 
he did say was that:‘small doses may produce 
good effects in some cases of exhaustion, or 
This is 
quite a different thing from recommending 
alcohol as an article having a positive food 
value, and was the only sensible and reason- 
able interpretation of his statements. As the 
InsTRUCTOR insisted long ago, Prof. Atwater 
made some bare statements, borne out by 
scientific experiments, which had nothing to 
do-with the plain, hygienic facts of actual ex- 
perience, and which statements it was unnec- 
essary and even injurious to misstate in text 
books. There need be no conflict between 
what Prof. Atwater has said and the intelli- 
gent teaching of the injurious effects of alco- 
hol in the human system in a hygienic sense 
even, and it is not necessary, in enforcing 


such teaching to make statements which as 
the students progress in’ scientific studies 
they will find subject to dispute. 
2 

The football season has closed, and its rec- 
ord of fatalities and injuries is before us. 
Twelve players were killed and eighty-five 
seriously injured. This is an increase of two 
killed and ten injured over the previous 
year. Theinjured in these reports means 
those whose injuries were serious—not the 
small sprains and bruises whose number 
would be legion—some of which injuries will 
be carried through life, possibly to shorten it 
or make it useless. This isan appalling rec- 
ord for a ‘‘sport,’’ and it should be abolished 
or reformed. The game is almost wholly a 
college or school game, and these fatalities 
and injuries come to the flower of our youth, 
in the strength of their young manhood and 
inthe midst of a preparation which would 
have led, possibly, to noble careers. What 
recompense of duty done or noble service ren- 
dered can come to the mother’s heart, who 
sees her boy brought home from the field ot 
sport, a corpse or acripple for life? There 
is not even the recompense which came from 
the gladiatorial contests of the more barbar- 
ous ages. The statement is made by col- 
lege authorities that most of these accidents 
came to the untrained players, therefore their 
team suffers little. This is true, in a meas- 
ure, and the more it is true, the more does it 
throw the responsibility for controlling or re- 
straining the sport upon the principals of the 
high school or the superintendents. If the ac- 
cidents come principally to the immature 
and untrained boys who are piled up in mis- 
cellaneous heaps upon the school grounds, it 
is to those who have these boys in charge that 
the message of reform chiefly comes. Chan- 
cellor Day of Syracuse University strongly 
urges a change which shall do away with the 
mass and tandem play, where the intelligence 
and skill required is to guard a member to 
keep him from getting killed. He believes 
that in this way the game can be con- 
tinued with all of its science and skill, but 
without its wounding and killing. Any 
change which will make it more like sport 
and less like a battle will be welcomed. 
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History in the Grades 
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{ By Inez N. McPhee then 


The value of History as a school study depends 
on the manner in which it is taught, and on what 
the term ‘‘history’’ is made to include. Not many 
years ago, when learning history meant the mem- 
orizing and reciting of the pages of a_text book, 
it is not to be wondered at that the pupils found 
the subject uninteresting, and that teachers re- 
garded history as of little educational value. No 
surer way can be devised to make pupils dislike his- 
tory than to require them to begin the study from 
the ordinary brief text book. ‘The child should 
approach the study of history through fairy story, 
myth, adventure, legend, pioneer tales, and biog- 
raphy. The Herbartians present history as a 
means of promoting patriotism, of fitting for in- 
telligent citizenship, and above all as a means of 
moral training. ‘‘By means of history,'’ says 
Montaigne, ‘‘the pupil enjoys intercourse with 
the great minds of the best periods; but he must 
learn not so much the year and the day of the 
destruction of a city, as noble traits of char- 
acter; not so much occurrences, as to form a cor- 
rect judgment upon them.”’ 

Whatever instruction in history is given during 
the first six grades of the pupil's school life, must 
necessarily be oral. It then lies within the 
province of the skillful, energetic teacher to pre- 
sent the foundation facts and scenes in a series of 
short talks or stories which may be so real and 
tangible that the pupil will involuntarily be filled 
with a burning desire to know history. The 
teacher inexperienced in giving such lessons should 
begin with a series of short talks in familiar 
home-like language about Columbus and his dis- 
covery of America; the adventures of John Smith; 
Gescriptions of the homes of the early settlers and 
their difficulties with the Indians; some of the 
peculiar manners and customs of the people of 
those times; the first American schools, the 
masters and some of their ridiculous modes of 
punishment; the boyhcod of Washington, his ex- 
periences as a surveyor, and his early experiences 
in Indian warfare, etc. The teacher should en- 
deavor to shun dates and dry statements suggestive 
of the encyclopedia. Let him search diligently 
for interesting material in the way of anecdotes, 
stories, poems, and songs relating to the char- 
acters and scenes which he portrays. He should 
endeavor to teach a few biographies well, choosing 
such typical men as Columbus, the discoverer; 
De Soto, the explorer; Daniel Boone, the pioneer; 
Washington, the general; Lincoln, the statesman; 
Longfellow, the poet; Morse, the inventor; etc. 
He should commemorate with suitable birthday 
exercises the memory of such men as Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow and other poets, who have 
contributed so many historical gems to the world 
of literature. 

Many little books and stories have been written 
by experienced teachers for the assistance of their 
fellow workers who do not feel that they can 
‘*make up’’ interesting history stories, so that if 
the teacher can not tell his own stories he can at 
least read them in a life like manner to his pupils. 
Among the many valuable helps may ke mentioned 
The Werner Biographical Booklets, Mara Pratt’s 
American History Stories, McMurray’s Pioneer 
History Stories, Swinton’s First Lessons in our 
Country’s History, Eggleston’s Stories of Amer- 
ican Life and Adventure, Stories of Great Amer- 
icans for Little Americans, Wright’s Children’s 








Stories of American History, True Stories of Great 
Americans, and the leatlets of the Young People’s 
Library. It isa good plan for the teacher to 
read selections from one or more of these books to 
supplement his own talks. If his time is limited, 
he can assign the selections for the pupils to read 
at home. 

Ifthe pupils have had suitable introductory 
lessons, they may well begin the study of history 
from a text book in the seventh year, but’ the 


_teacher should exercise great care in its selection. 


We would advocate the use of several text-books; 
if possible, let each pupil in the grade havea 
different text, then teach history by outline. En- 


_sign’s Blank Outlines in U. S. History, (A. Flan. 


agan, Chicago,) are exceptionally good and each 
pupil should have one. If this is hot practical, 
the teacher should place the ottlihe tpon the 
board for the pupils to copy inte Hote books kept 
for that purpose. The teachef shotild see that 
the pupils are particular to fill out thé outlines 
carefully, and that they pay especial attention to 
locating all places of thé outline maps. It is a 
good plan to require them to hand in their books 
two or three times a week for the teacher to 
check. By having a variety of books, pupils are 
less likely to commit to memory the language of 
the text. Children who try to learn history from 
any single book will almost invariably have an 
inadequate and incorrect conception of it. In 
listening to teachers’ opinions on historical topics 
at teachers’ institutes, or in looking over their 
examination papers, how frequently it is easy to 
tell what author wrote their favorite text! His- 
torians have their favorites and their aversions, 
and much depends upon the standpoints from 
which they,view the personages of which they 
write. No two writers will draw absolutely the 
same inference from the sources at their com- 
mand. ‘Their work will be tinged, unconsciously 
perhaps, by the medium of their own minds and 
thoughts, by the influences under which they have 
been born and educated. In those cases in which 
men are strongly swayed by passion, self-interest, 
or religous prejudice, this will be especially true. 
Men of very doubtful character are transformed 
into demigods by eulogists. For instance, Na- 
poleon has been called everything from demigod 
to monster, and was really neither. He has been 
charged with infamous crimes, or held up as a 
model of kingly virtues and brilliant genius. 
Only a careful study of history will give one an 
adequate idea of this man, the enigma of modern 
history. 

Teachers should not fail to recognize and em- 
phasize the value of original sources in teaching 
history. Ancient records relating to the United 
States are rare, and are to be found chiefly in 
great libraries. However, within recent years, 
extracts from old books, papers, etc., have been 
published in cheap form for school use. Among 
these may be mentioned the ‘‘Old South Leaflets’ 
and the ‘‘American History Leaflets.’’ These 
may be taken up in class and are invaluable in 
forming mental pictures of the early times. “The 
following extract taken from an old letter written 
in 1868 gives a description of one of the early 
Massachusetts laws: ‘‘For one law then was, If 
any entertain a Quaker, and keep him after he 
is warned by a magistrate to depart, the party so 
entertaining shall pay twenty shillings a week, 
for enterte.ning them. Since hath been madea 
law, Ir any entertain a Quaker, if but a quarter 
of an hour, he is to forfeit five pounds. Another 
—that if any see a Quaker, he is bound if he live 
six miles or more from the constable yet he mount 
presently go and give notice to the constable or 
else is subject to the censure of the Court (which 
may hang him.)’’ 

John Winthrop’s history of New England from 


1630 to 1649 thus describes Mrs. Hopkins, a liteg: 
ary woman of Boston: 

‘*Mr. Hopkins, the Governor of Hartford upon 
Connecticut, came to Boston and brought his wife 
with him (a godly young woman and of special 
parts) who was fallen into a sad infirmity, the loss 
of her understanding and reason, which tad been 
growing upon her divers years by occasion of her 
giving herself wholly to reading and writing, and 
had written many books. Her husband being 
very loving and tender of her, was loath to grieve 
her, but he saw his error when it was. too late. 
For if she had attended her household affairs and 
such things as belong to women and had not gone 
out of her way and calling to meddle in such 
thitigs as are proper for mefi, whose minds are 
strongef, shé had kept het wits and ttiight have 
improved ther usefully and honorably in the place 
God had set her.’’ 

Selections like the above can not fail to iriterest 
pupils, and they have the advantage of being trué 
to the early times. Of late years, the iconoclasts 
have so relentlessly torn from the pages of histofy 
much that was a source of delight to readers of 
former times; until, as the work continues, we 
feel like inquiring, How much of history shall be 
left after they have gone through it all? ‘‘The 
illusions of history,’’ says Skinner, ‘‘are almost 
infinite in number and illusory etymologies are 
very apt to lead the unwary scholar astray. And 
yet, it really does not matter at all whether the 
head of Horace Greeley did or did not shoot up 
through the top of Hank Monk’s coach; whether 
Peter Cartwright did or did not blaze his way 
with a hatchet through the labyrinth of corridors 
ina New York hotel; whether Zachary Taylor, 
imperturbable in the midst of the hottest fire, did 
not drawl out, ‘A 1-i-t-t-l-e more grape, Captain 
Bragg!’ In either case the story is equally good. 
If it be characteristic of the person to whom it 
is applied, it answers its purpose.’’ Probably 
the teacher who had been reading a series of 
iconoclastic reports, and had drilled her pupils for 
a week on the Life of Washington, carefully 
omitting the story of the cherry tree, was some- 
what chagrined when the little fellow in the front 
seat piped out in answer to her question, ‘‘Who 
was Washington?’’ ‘‘He was the little boy who 
cut his father’s cherry tree with a hatchet, and 
wouldn’t lie about it.’’ What if the name of 
Washington does suggest to the small pupil noth- 
ing but alittle boy, a hacked tree, and an angry 
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father,—all of which, somehow, finally made him 
Father of his Country? He is becoming inter- 
ested and, at the age of ten or twelve, he may be 
taught something of history which he can appre- 
ciate. Let us not put solid history into minds 
too young to comprehend it. Let us leave to the 
little ones the stories that enrich and strengthen 
the imagination. 

Teachers should make history alive. Teach 
the pupils to put themselves in the place of the 
people they are studying about. Emerson has 
well said: ‘‘ We are to read history actively, not 
passively; to esteem our own life the text and 
books the commentary. As we read, we must be- 
come Greek, Roman, Turk, priest, king, martyr, 
and executioner. We must fasten these images 
to some reality in our secret experience, or we 
shall learn nothing rightly.’’ Let us supplement 
the dry, coniensed statements of the text-book by 
anecdotes, incidents, stories, poems, and biograph- 
ical sketches of noted men. ,Brief selections 
may be read from time to time, either by the 
teacher or by some good reader of the class, in 
connection with the recitations. Among the vast 
amount of suitable literature may be mentioned: 
Barbara Frietchie, Whittier; On the Heights of 
Mission Ridge, Signaigo; Lookout Mountain, 
Prentice; Kit Carson’s Ride, Miller; Memphis, 
Trowbridge; Lifein the Rocky Mountains, Bird; 
Zigzag Journeys, Butterworth; Miles Standish; 
The Landing of the Pilgrims; Paul Revere’s 
Ride; Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill; Song 
of Marion’s Men, Bryant; Union and Liberty, 
Holmes; Angels of Buena Vista, Whittier; How 
Old Brown Took Harper’s Ferry, Stedman; Jona- 
than to John, Lowell; Sheridan’s Ride; Recol- 
lections of the Civil War, Dana; Evolutions of an 
Empire, Mary Parmele; 400 Years of American 
History, Lord; Beacon Lights of History, Lord; 
etc. The list might be extended indefinitely, but 
the enthusiastic teacher will be able to add to it 
from his own readings. While studying about 
battles and incidents, it is well to remember to 
sing the patriotic songs which they have inspired. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR CLASS MANAGEMENT. 


1. Have a variety of blackboard work. Have 
the pupils make brief outlines of the lessons. 
Make hasty sketches of the locality which they are 
studying about, locating places, rivers, scenes of 
battles, etc. Try to ascertain why the battle was 
held at that point, and the like. Divide the class 
into sections, each to write upon a certain topic. 

2. Work the calendar plan for important events. 
Try naming the pupils after a certain colony, 
battle, or person, and let them tell their history. 

3. Have ‘‘Historical Matches.’’ They are 
managed the same as ‘‘Spelling Matches.’’ 

4. Endeavor to have a good collection of pic- 
tures representing historical scenes and person- 
ages. The ingenious teacher may devise various 
ways to use them. 

5. Do not forget current events. Appointa 
pupil to report the important events each day, or 
twice a week. Devote about five minutes to their 
discussion, Every school should have a good cur- 
rent events paper, and there is none better than 
the ‘‘ World’s Events.’’ 

6. Remember that history and geography go 
hand in hand. - The physical eharaceristics of a 
country greatly modify, or even determine its 
physical development. 

Finally, in the teaching of all history, let us 
keep in view the true Herbartian principle. Let 
us aim first of all to develop the moral nature and 
to fit the pupils in every way to become true citi- 
zens. Remember that ‘‘he who rightly directs 
the steps of the young deserves as much a diadem 
of praise as any hero who sacrifices his life that a 
nation may live.’’ 


Current Events in School. 


BY T. E. SANDERS, 
Superintendent of Schools, Batesville, Ark. 

(The following article was intended by the writer for pub- 
lication in the current events journal—WorLp’s EvENTs-- pub- 
lished by the Instructor Publishing Company. Upon reading 
it, however, we came to the conclusion that it would better 
serve its purpose and reach a larger number of teachers, if it 
appeared in the columns of THE INSTUCTOR instead, We there- 
fore take the privilege of diverting it to this publication, as- 
suming, however, that in the writing of it, the author had in 
many of his references, the WorLD’s Events in mind.—EpiTor 
INSTRUCTOR.) 

This is an age of activity. The reign of the 
recluse is over. Man’s mastery of the material 
forces has drawn the utmost parts of the earth so 
near to us we can not be indifferent to their hap- 
penings. The decided tendency of the age is a 
more intensified life. One great purpose of the 
school is to prepare the young people for meeting 
this intensity of life and making the most out of 
it. If it fails to give the boy a bird's-eye view 
of the happenings of the world that he may see 
and feel his own importance as well as his own 
insignificance in the world-drama, it fails in meet- 
ing one of the most potent demands of the age. 

We have all heard of the boy who went twenty 
miles with his father to mill and upon his return 
went bouncing into the room with the exclama- 
tion ‘‘Whoop-ee, mam, I’ll just tell you what! If 
the world’s as big in every direction as she is in 
that she’s a whopper!’’ The school must take 
the boy not only to the mill but to all the great 
manufacturing establishments of the world and 
make him familiar with their processes, their 
products and the lives of the people who work in 
them. It is one of the inevitable laws of nature 
that what has been evolved can not be again in- 
volved. We are part and parcel of all with which 
we come in contact and the boy who has been to 
mill, who has had his horizon extended, his men- 
tal boundary enlarged, cannot again sink to his 
former plane. 

This spirit of the age in which we live,and 
this fact in the mental development of the indi- 
vidual, make imperative upon the school which 
seeks to fit for the duties of life some systematic 
introduction of the pupil to the great events and 
happenings of the world about him. He must be 
trained to get a panoramic view of the progress of 
the world, with the relative importance of the 
events and their proper relations to themselves 
and to himself. He must be interested in what 
concerns the world and taught to select, weigh, 
discriminate and remember. Of the thirty 
school hours per week, none will yield greater re- 
turns or more vitally influence the lives of the 
boys and girls than the one devoted to the discus- 
sion of current events. Under the guidance of 
a discriminating teacher and with one or more 
well edited journals devoted to the world’s events, 
the thoughts of many a boy may be turned from 
the dog fight in the gutter to the forces which 
determine the destiny of nations. 

A well-planned and systematic study of the 
world’s events will bring rich rewards. — 

1. It will widen the pupil’s mental horizon and 
lay the foundation for that essential quality of the 
truly educated man or woman—liberal-minded- 
ness. All education consists in removing limita- 
tions. We must get outside ourselves and see 
ourselves as others see us. To turn one’s thoughts 
from the poor scandal of the neighborhood to the 
events which concern the world is to turn from 
the door of the hovel through the door of the 
cathedral. What travel brings in the way of 
refinement, culture and broader sympathy to the 
mature man by giving him larger views of life, 
the study of the world’s events gives to the boy 
or girl in school. They are lifted above the 
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petty jealousies and bickerings of the neighbor- 
hood to higher things. 


2. It will prevent many boys from being mis- 
fits in life. A prominent judge who at the age 
of forty has gained more than local distinction, 
has repeatedly told me it was the one regret of 
his life that when a boy he knew of no professions 
considered worthy of entering but law and medi- 
cine. He takes a number of journals and watches 
with interest the natural inclinations of his boys 
to determine what their life-work shall be. A 
study of current events opens greater pussibilities 
to the minds of ambitious boys, stimulates them 
to higher aspirations, widens their range of 
choice and insures a more intelligent selection of 
occupations. 

3. A study of current events arouses interest in 
scho.l and gives life to the study of history and 
geography. The pages of history are illumined 
and whole chapters in geography are made 
clear and interesting when they are reinforced 
by great events of present interest. Where 
is a class in geography who discussed the Martin- 
ique disaster among current events that did not 
re-read the chapter on vulcanoes and earthquakes 
with interest and profit? What class in history 
after discussing the Battle of Santiago did not 
take more interest in the Monitor and Merrimac 
or of Farragut at Mobile? A lively and intelligent 
discussion of current events in school is often an 
electric spark which arouses the sleeping energies 
of a lazy boy and brings him to the head of his 
class. Physics and chemistry, botany and zoology, 
physical geography and physiology meet with 
daily illustrations if we will but follow the great 
events of the world, and these illustrations add 
interest and ambition to many otherwise indolent 
pupils. 

4. A study of the great characters and history 


- makers of the world with their connection with 


the great events of the world, gives higher ideals 
after which young people may pattern their lives. 
The study of history is apt to lead boys to think 
that all the great men have lived in the past and 
that we are a generation of dwarfs. The lives of 
our great captains of industry, statesmen, philan- 
thropists and scholars are full of lessons of inspir- 
ation and uplift. The teacher who opens such 
fountains to the minds of the young people, rings 
a rising bell in the dormitory of many a boy’s soul. 

Place a good journal devoted to the great events 
of the world in the hands of each pupil, let the 
teacher make the subject a rari of regular school 
work and pupils vill be delighted with it and the 
seeds sown will bring rich harvests of higher life 
to his pupils in tl.e future. 
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Principal Normal School of New Mexico. 





SELECTING A TERM. 


The activities of the teacher with those of the 
learner, as they proceed together in the same 
subject matter, have been designated by various 
terms; the lesson, the recitation, teaching, the 
teaching process, etc. ‘The word lesson conveys 
the idea that here is something new being taught 
and learned. It is inferred that the pupil is led 
along the course for the first time. The instru- 
ment for presenting the lesson may be the teacher, 
the book or any other expedient. The teacher 
may assign the lesson from the book or he may 
present it orally himself, in either case the lesson 
stands for the new knowledge and the new disci- 
pline acquired. The recitation is a test. The 
pupils recite the lesson they have studied from 
the book or with the teacher; while these two ex- 
ercises may be separated in mind it is not usually 
done in actual practice. The lesson begins by 
reviewing the related known and the recitation is 
not usually allowed to degenerate into a mere test 
and nothing more. Even a formal examination 
as such should test the pupil’s power to discover 
the new and to utilize it, as well as to produce 
old knowledge and old processes. 

The word teaching directs one’s attention almost 
exclusively to the acts of the teacher, giving but 
little prominence to the pupil’s part in the pro- 
cess. A Term is needed to stand for the co-oper- 
ative activities of both pupil and teacher. The 
teacher teaches and the pupils learn. It is a 
teaching-learning process. In the absence of a 
simple term the teaching-learning process is 
preferred. 


EXERCISES THAT ARE NOT TRUE TEACHING. 


It will help us to understand the nature of the 
true teaching-learning process by separating some 
of those exercises that often pass for it but are 
not it. These may have its outward form but 
lack its true character and spirit. To one who 
has been trained in the true art and science of 
teaching there are radical differeices between the 
real process and the make-believe processes. 

Routine drills do not deserve t» be called teach- 
ing-learning. Mere repetition without change of 
form, if carried too far, has a deadening effect 
upon the interest and the mental activities of the 
learner; such exercises are monotonous, motion- 
less, consequently harmful in both their immediate 
and permanent results. A copy book that does 
not show that each effort is better than the one 
preceding it, had better not be made at all. Each 
exercise should bear some marks of improvement. 
It is not intended here to condemn legitimate 
drills, for by them accuracy, neatness and rapidity 
are secured. These three results are worthy ob- 
jects of effort, but much harm may be done by 
holding them in view too close and too exclus- 
ively. The true teaching process sometimes takes 
the form of effective drills. But these involve the 
same principles and processes previously developed 
with a change of form and application to indi- 
vidual cases. It is therefore the direct rather 


than the indirect method of drill that is con- 
demned. 

Again, too much importance should not be at- . 
tached to the mechanism of the process. Teaching 
is something more than assigning lessons and 


having pupils recite them; something more than 
an exchange of questions and answers; something 
more than devices and schemes set in operation by 
the teacher. These are means and essential ones 
at that, but only means and nothing more. The 
student teacher must look beyond these at the 
true nature and spirit of the process. It is im- 
portant‘ of course, that he understand the art of 
questioning, that he be fertile in invention, illus- 
tration, and in appropriating the devices of others, 
and that he use the text book and not be its 
servant. In fact all these instrumentalities in 
their proper form must be so familiar that they 
do not interfere with the facility of the process. 
It is this, together with understanding the nature 
of the process, that reveals the secret of skillful 
teaching. But the constant danger is that these 
means be over estimated. 

Moreover, it is a mistake to regard the teacher’s 
mere attempt to impart information as _ teaching. 
Teaching is not a one-sided affair. There can be 
no teaching without learning; some one must be 
taught. He who teaches and is unconscious of his 
pupils’ activities goes it blindly. It is true that 
the text book often takes the part of the teacher, but 
never so well. The form of the book is fixed but 
the teacher may adjust himself to the immediate 
wants and needs of the learner. But whatever 
agent he employs it is important to bear in mind 
that the true measure of all teaching is to be 
found in the life and conduct of the pupil. What 
does he know? What can he do? These are 
proper tests of teaching. If it has been a one- 
sided matter these questions will reveal it. 

Finally, teaching is not simply learning a reci- 
tation; were it so the ignotamus might be a 
teacher. His presence might be sufficient to 
command respect, and as a consequence the pupils 
make a good recitation; but no one would think 
of calling this teaching. The teacher must play 
the leading part in the exercise, must direct, 
must impart information, provoke thought, guide 
in the proper forms of expression, must inspire. 


NATURE OF TEACHING PROCESS. 


(1) Teaching is a process, because it involves a 
series of steps or activities exerted towards the 
accomplishment of anend. The end is first pic- 
tured to the mind and thought out in idea, and 
then there is a moving forward to attain it. 
Hence, the series is not continuous; it is broken 
into two subordinate processes; the preparation 
and the presentation. Thus teaching like all in- 
telligent activity, requires forethought, as well as 
actual doing. The preparation is the part of the 
teacher exclusively; the presentation involves the 
co-operative activities of both pupils and teacher. 

(2) All correct teaching is systematic teaching, 
rationally planned and rationally executed. It is 
not a desultory process but a formal one. The 
tendency to wander at one’s ‘‘sweet will’’ is 
checked by the introduction of steps in a close 
sequential order. Without the influence of teach- 
ing the child’s ideas are liable to exist in confu- 
sion, or may even seem contradictory to himself. 
The accidental qualities of things, if occurring 
quite often, are as readily chosen by him as a basis 
of classification as those of a more essential char- 
acter. Hence a large portion of his experiences, 
while passing for knowledge, are not true knowl- 
edge at all. These experiences must be re-exam- 
ined and analyzed by formal instruction and given 
a deep significance, classifying them according to 
their true worth and order. 

(3) Teaching is the co-operation of two agen- 
cies; the teacher and the pupil. . Both of these 
come together in the presentation as co-workers 
in a common subject matter; both possess a com- 


mon movement and take the steps in unison; each . 


s ares in the mutual experience of the other, as 
a result each inspires the other toeffurt. Unwill- 
:. g co-operation defeats the very purpose of teach- 
ing. But however much the action of these two 
agencies may resemble each other, there are 
certain differences to be noted. 

(a) Each sustains a different relation to the end 
sought. What is to be done is clearly defined in 
the mind of the teacher, the pupil beholds it but 
dimly. One holds it in terms of a richer exper- 
ience than the other. This difference in the con- 
ception of the end carries with it a difference in 
the processes themselves. Hence the strength 
and confidence in the mental movement of the 
teacher is greater than that of the learner. 

(6) The teacher on account of his experience 
is capable of moving more rapidly through the 
exercise than his pupils. To him it is a familiar 
condensed process; to them the steps are new and 
consequently prolonged. The proper criterion for 
the rate of progress then is not in this present 
experience of the teacher but that of the learner. 
A failure to recognize this principle renders co- 
operative teaching impossible. 

(-) The means for reaching the end sought 
are used differently by each. ‘The teacher uses 
objects, devices, and illustrations; gives direc- 
tions, questions and skillfully employs the oral 
and written forms of expression; by these he is 
able to control the exercise. The pupil obeys 
these directions, answers the questions, and solves 
the problems from the suggestions given. In 
manipulating these instrumentalities the teacher 
tends to become too prominent on the one hand 
and the pupil too insignificant on the other. 
Thus there is a constant danger that the pupil 
will not do his share of the work. The teacher 
should work with the pupils rather than for them. 
Their interest will then be active and not passive. 
Each should feel free to move within the sphere 
of his own activity. The more consciousness of 
the overshadowing influence of another is often 
sufficient to prevent one from taking any real zest 
in an affair. The conditions are ideal when the 
pupil becomes so interested that he is unconscious 
of this influence. 

(zd) The pupils think the process only; their 
energies are mostly taken up with the subject 
matter and are generally unconscious of their own 
activities as such. The teacher not only thinks 
the process as the pupils think it, but ‘‘thinks 
them thinking it.’’ What is said and done by 
them indicates to him the peculiar form the exer- 
cise should take. It is thus that the pupils’ activ- 
ities become a guide to the teacher’s efforts. A 
ready interpretation of these activities, and skill 
in meeting what is demanded by them, are other 
elements in complete co-operation. Finally, 
teaching is co-operative because organic in its 
nature. A machine is not created for its own 
sake, it issimply a means. It has no inherent 
power, but moves by the application of an outside 
force to one of its parts, which in turn transmits 
the energy thus received to another part, and thus 
to another, until the whole is set in motion. So 
mechanical teaching, as we have said before, is 
more concerned with the means than with the end 
to be obtained. Devices and methods are all-im- 
portant and receive a large share of the attention 
of both teacher and pupil. But an organism, on 
the other hand, is created for a purpose, and that 
purpose is found within itself. It originates its 
own energy, and its parts perform their functions 
most fully when they operate most favorably for 
the guod of the whole body. A wholesome organ- 
ism is almost a perfect type of true co-operative 
teaching. Thus keeping in mind an organism, 
one need not mistake the mechanical for the 
organic, the formal for the vital. But there is 
ane difference; however, between organic co- 
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operation and co-operative teaching. One is an 
unconscious process, the other a conscious one. 
One is operating under predetermined conditions, 
the other, within Jimits, determines its own con- 
ditions. In other words the true teaching-learn- 
ing process is willing co-operation. In willing 
co-operation the two will adjust themselves so that 
they may move most effectually towards the end 
desired. . 

(4) Some one has said that teaching is causing 
another to learn. This causing is usually the 
factor that is emphasized in defining the process. 
While one may truly say that there can be no 
teaching without a learner, it is equally true that 
there can be but little effectual learning without 
a teacher. The pupil willingly places himself 
under the instruction of the teacher and becomes 
subject to his influence. The two stand thus 
related as cause and effect. A proper understand- 
ing of this relation leads to three important 
considerations. 

(a) The teacher indirectly causes the pupils’ 
activities; he conditions them. He cannot trans- 
fer the thought in his own mind bodily into the 
minds of his pupils. He seeks rather to produce 
an environment that will awaken the activities 
desired. ‘The conditions for all mental activity 
are of two kinds; physical and mental. The phy- 
sical conditions are favorable for both pupil and 
teacher when pure blood is circulating in the 
brain cells. This is secured by properly regulat- 
ing the exercise, food, air, etc. The mental con- 
dition is favorable to activity when the attention 
issecured. ‘This is best controlled by indirect 
means. ‘The pupil waits on the teacher’s pleasure 
and it is his duty to supply the material for in- 
struction and to determine the manner of pre- 
senting it. 

(4) The second important consideration is found 
in the fact that the teacher becomes a director of 
the pupil’s effort. This is both conscious and 
unconscious operation. The very conditions 
under which the child operates give directions to 
his activities though he may not be aware of it. 
The positive form of direction is manifested by 
every turn in the exercise. 

(c) The third consideration relates to the degree 
of activity. Teaching is a positive process and 


‘should produce a positive result in the mind of 


the learner. The teacher being thoroughly alive 


‘to the subject at hand arouses the interest and 


activities of the pupil. If a given result is sought 
the time required to produce it may be shortened 
by intensifying the act. 

(5) Conditioning, directing and intensifying 
the pupils’ activities are immediate results of 
the teacher’s influence. But these become means 
whereby more permanent results may be realized 
in the life of the pupil in view of the true aim of 
teaching. These results take two forms: (a) An 
increased amount of organized tendencies. (4) An 
increased organization of tendencies to correct 
modes of behavior. ‘Thus by organizing all his 
resources the individual rises from a lower to a 
higher form of existence, and this we call 
education. 

DEFINITION OF TEACHING. 

It has been shown: (1) that teaching is not a 
series of dsconnected acts but a process carefully 
planned and sytematically realized. (2) That it 
involves two agencies acting in different spheres, 
but never antagonistic to each other’s interests. 
(3) That the teacher has a set purpose to influ- 
ence the pupil in view of an ideal. The result 


of this discussion may be summed up in this 
definition: ‘Teaching-learning is a systzmatic co- 
operative conscious process whereby the learner’s 
activities are conditioned, directed, and intensi- 
fied for a set purpose. 


Evils and Remedy of Gradation. 


BY NELLIE G. KANT. 


How to conduct a school system to meet the 
wants of the individual child, is a question stili 
perplexing the minds of our brightest educators. 

At one time class organization was weak, but 
individuality remained a marked and worthy fea- 
ture. This characteristic is still found in many 
of our ungraded country schools, but the rapid 
development of cities, naturally lead to gradation 
and so much time has been spent in developing a 
system that the individuality of the child has, toa 
great extent, been disregarded. .This is probably 
the greatest evil of our present method. We 
come before children as though they were abstrac- 
tions possessing ordinary capabilities and plan for 
them collectively, instead of for the separate wants 
of the forty or fifty intrusted to our care. The 
individual child is lost in the plan and purpose of 
our present arrangement and his place is taken by 
an imaginary creation called the ‘‘average pupil.’’ 

Another evil, equally apparent, is the assump- 
tion that each mind must attain the same standard 
of excellence in all branches. All pupils in one 
grade are supposed to have equal ability and to 
progress at the same rate in all studies. One boy 
has superior mental ability for arithmetic, and is 
exceedingly dull in history and geography; 
another who cannot grasp arithmetic has a taste 
and liking for history. It makes no difference 
how widely diverse they are; all must reach the 
same standard of excellence, or according to our 
system, their education will not be symmetrical. 
However, what is symmetricl for one may not be 
for another. An oak may have symmetry that is 
very different from the symmetry of the pine, 
yet both may be ideals of their kind. So it is 
with scholars. Every mind does not develop in 
every direction nor in the same directions, yet 
each may be a master mind in some particular 
branch. Children are not equal in physical 
strength, how can they be in mental if there is 
any truth in the German saying, ‘‘As is the body 
so is the mind?’’ It would be as impossible to 
compel a dull child to learn as much history as a 
bright, quick child in a given time, as it would 
to compel a robust and frail child to lift the same 
weight. It is as though we wished to make fifty 
different sized children wear the same sized shoes. 
Some children, too, come from homes where there 
is every advantage for learning; others from 
homes where there are none. Under these condi- 
tions ought we to expect the same progress in 
every child? According to our system, we can 
not take into consideration these differences of 
home life and natural abilities. 

The third consequence of gradation is that the 
extremes of the class are suffering. The weaker 
and less competent are dragged along by the aver- 
age pupils, and the best pupils are held back. by 
this same average. The poorest scholars become 
discouraged, while the brightest are kept behind 
each year, to a certain degee, when they should 
be going on to higher studies. | The most intelli- 
gent do not work to one-fourth of their capacity, 
and we are thereby cultivating slovenly habits of 
thinking among the bright ones which will cling 
to them for life. If we assign thirty minutes for 
a lesson, and four or five can learn what is given 
in fifteen minutes, their energies are wasted and 
weakened, for extra work cannot always be given 
to develop their capacity. To remain eight years 
in a grammar school is too long a time for many 
of our boys and girls,who are bright enough to 
complete the course in six years and thus gain two 
years inthe high school. It has been noticed 
that the graded school system does not send its 
due quota of pupils into higher education. 


How to ungrade our graded schools is a problem 
seemingly difficult to solve. An excellent plan 
would be to divide each grade into more than two 
divisions and promote pupils from one to another 
as soon as they are ready, since promotions are 
made according to ability and not according to 
the time spent on what is to be accomplished. 

Some writers argue that, during the term, 
pupils who are unusually bright or mature may 
form new classes with the slower ones of the class 
above who need reviewing. A teacher, in her 
vain effort to hold together the extremes, may 
neglect the competent and over-work the incompe- 
tent. An assistant should be at hand to mould the 
two sections together into anew division. The 
harm engendered by gradation may be lessened by 
making the intervals between classes as short as 
possible, thereby promoting a few of the best 
pupils at intervals of two or three months. 

The trouble of our system lies in the fact that 
it is not sufficiently pliant to accommodate itself 
to individuals. No pupils should be fettered nor 
crowded but should work independently. In short, 
there should be no class organization. Instead of 
two classes of twenty pupils there should be forty 
distinct personalities, and the teachers’ constant 
effort should be the utmost development of these 
units. Each child should feel his responsibility 
for the entire lesson in each subject, thus at the 
beginning is taught thoroughness—one of life’s 
most valuable lessons. Following this method, 
there would be no waste of time and energy, for 
while one pupil recited the others would be dili- 
gently applying themselves. Thus, there would 
be no pushing or scaring of those children who 
needed to go slowly, nor would those whose facul- 
ties work rapidly, be held back. 

According to this regime, a child would prob- 
ably complete those studies he liked best, first. 
If so, all his time could then be devoted to more 
difficult work. The danger of this system is that 
it might degenerate into an easy, go-as-you-please 
school, but if successfully carried out, would be 
most feasible and ideal. 


GLASS OF WATER 


Upset Her. 

People that don’t know about food should never 
be allowed to feed persons with weak stomachs. 

A little over a year ago a young woman who 
lives in Mercer, Me., had an attack of scarlet 
fever, and when convalescent was permitted to 
eat anything she wanted. Indiscriminate feeding 
soon put her back in bed with severe stomach 
trouble and inflammation of the kidneys. 

‘‘There I stayed,’’ she says, ‘‘three months, 
with my stomach in such condition that I could 
take only a few teaspoonfuls of milk or beef juice 
ata time. Finally Grape-Nuts was brought to 
my attention and I asked my doctor if I might eat 
it. Hesaid ‘yes,’ and I commenced at once. 

The food did me good from the start and I was 
soon out of bed and entirely recovered from the 
stomach trouble. I have gained ten pounds since 
my recovery and am able to do all household 
duties, some days sitting down only long enough 
to eat my meals. I can eat anything that one 








' ought to eat, but I still continue to eat Grape 


Nuts at breakfast and supper and like it better 
every day. 

Considering that a year ago I could stand only 
a short time and that a glass of water seemed ‘so 
heavy,’ Iam fully satisfied that Grape Nuts has 
been everything to me and my return to good 
health is due solely to it. 

I have told several friends having nervous or 
stomach trouble what Grape Nuts did for me and 
in every case they speak highly of the food.’’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Teaching by Allegory 


> € 
[ By CHILION B. ALLEN, M.A.. LL.B. M. D. } 


(Author of ‘“‘The Man Wonderful in the House Beantiful.’’) 


A Method of Securing and Holding 
the Attention of Children.* 


While attending the law lectures at Michigan 
University, I also listened with ever increasing 
admiration to the lectures on philosophy by Presi- 
dent Tappan, one of America’s greatest teachers 
and philosophers. In one of his closing lectures 
he said to the graduating class, ‘‘Gentlemen, there 
is one very valuable and necessary lesson which I 
should have taught you. Many of you will be- 
come teachers and your success will depend largely 
upon your ability to talk to children. I do not 
know how, but you must learn.’’ 

His statement that he cuuld not talk to children 
astonished me, because I believed him to be the 
most fascinating and instructive lecturer I had 
ever heard. Years of trying to acquire this ac- 
complishment has convinced me that he was right. 

Can one teach to another what he has learned? 
Yes, sometimes, to some, who greatly desire to 
learn and to be taught. Some are so well satisfied 
with their own attempts that they cannot try any 
method used by another. It is not so much the 
story told as the manner of telling it that fasci- 
nates the child and its parents, and it may be so 
related as to entertain, to amuse and also to in- 
struct. It is well to commence with one child, 
then three, and make yourself a child in sympathy 
with the little ones. The story should appeal to 
the imagination and have life and action. 

To teach my method to a classof Normal school 
graduates, I had eight children about ten years of 
age. I met the children with their teacher and 
was introduced and shook hands with each one. 
After chatting with them a few moments I said, 
‘*How many of you like to hear a good bear story 
about a true bear?’’ I tried to please them with 
a smile and with an expression of interest and 
animation, hoping to awaken the same feelings in 
my little friends, and I succeeded‘ for they smiled 
and up came their little hands with moving 
fingers and sparkling eyes. ‘‘I have two excel- 
lent bear stories about real bears out in the big 
woods that please all boys and girls, but this 
morning I want to tell you a much better story 
than any bear story, and I want you to try and re- 
member it so you can tell it to your mothers when 
you gohome. Weare tosit in the room where 
the graduating class sit, but I am telling the 
story’ to you and you will sit close to me and I 
want you to look at me all the time and pay no 
attention to any other person, and then you will 
hear my story and be able to tell it when you go 
home.’’ They were frightened a little as we took 
our seats, the children’s backs towards more than 
a hundred professors, teachers, and graduates. 

This story is about the ‘‘Man Wonderful who 
lives in the House Beautiful.’ Do you boys and 
girls sometimes play keep, house? Yes, that is 
right, nod your heads. And do you sometimes 
play riding a horse when you have a good large 
whip. Yes? (Do not forget to smile and appear 
animated.) Oh, I used to enjoy keeping and 
riding such horses. But they were not real 
horses, were they? But we played they were 
horses. We imagined the whips to be horses and 
that made -fun for us. When you read a parable 
in the Bible, is it history? No; itis imaginary 

* Copyrighted 1903. 











_ is an Allegory. 


history. The story which I am about to tell you 
It is also an appeal to the imagi- 
nation, like imagined history. 

‘*But what is an allegory ?’’ 

‘*That is right, ask questions to make me ex- 
plain to you. I want to teach you about your 
body, the House Beautiful, in which you live, and 
since you already know about your father’s house, 
I will compare your body to the rich man’s house, 
and such a story is called in our literature an 
Allegory.’’ 

‘*What is it called? An allegory. 

‘*An allegory!’’ 

‘*Yes, a story or Allegory about The Man Won- 
derful. Who is it about? All answer.’’ 

‘*The Man Wonderful.’’ 

‘*Where does the Man Wonderful live? 
House Beautiful. All answer.’’ 

‘*In the House Beautiful.’’ 

If you knew all about a man’s home, one who 
lived in a brick house or one in a log cabin, you 
would know the man pretty well, would you not? 
Certainly you would. So I am to tell you first 
about the House Beautiful and then about the 
man himself. When a man commences to build 
a house what does he build first? ‘‘ Foundations,’’ 
I heard one girl say,. Certainly he would. With 
lime rock he builds his foundations. 

Can all of you put out your hands like this 
(holding both hands out palms up.) Yes, you do 
that very nicely. Thank you. Now, with the 
fingers of your right hand take hold of the first 
finger of your left hand. What makes your 
fingers so hard? What is in your finger to make 
it stiff? ‘‘The bone’’ you say. That is right. 
All say it please. ‘‘The bone.’’ How many 
bones have you got in that one finger? Count 
them. One at the tip, then the next joint, two, 
and then the next, three. 

Have you any more? No, Each boy and girl 
has only three bones in one finger. That is 
about the way most people would answer. But I 
have one more bone in my finger, right in the 
palm of the hand and you have the same. How 
many fingers on each hand? ‘‘Four.’’ That is 
right and four bones in each and that makes six- 
teen bones, and add three for Mr. Thumb and you 
have nineteen bones to make the hand. You 
have bones in your arms and legs and in your 
back, about two hundred altogether. 

How many bones? All answer please. 

‘‘About two hundred.’’ 

All of our bones are made very largely out of 
lime, just like the solid rocks which form the 
foundations of the rich man’s house. The lime 
makes the bones hard and solid and strong, so 
they can sustain weight. Can you understand how 
these two hundred bones form the foundations of 
our House Beautiful? 

Let us review our lesson. The lecture was 
about ‘‘The Man Wonderful in the House Beauti- 
ful.’’ All say it please. 

‘*The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful.’’ 

‘*Did I tell you about the Man?’’ 

‘*No sir, you told us about the House Beauti- 
ful and its foundations which are the 
bones.’’ (It is wise to ask questions about ‘the 
previous lesson before giving an advanced lecture.) 

Upon this solid stone foundations the man of 
wealth builds lofty brick walls, which give form 
and protection to his mansion. The Great Archi- 
tect, who built our House Beautiful with art: tic 
skill, placed walls of strong yet delicate muscles 
upon the two hundred bones which niake the 
foundations of our House Beautiful. We must 
remember that the stones and bricks used by the 
rich man have no life or motion. The muscular 
walls of our House Beautiful possess life and 
vitality. All put your hands out please, palms 
up, like mine. 


Ail answer.’’ 


In the 


Can you bend your fingers as I do. Yes, you 
all do that very nicely. What makes the fingers 
bend? 
where the end of one bone presses upon the end of 
another bone the finger bends and we call that a 
hinge joint. There is one big word that will 
almost knock a small boy down that describes this 
motion, contractility; all say it ‘‘con-trac-til-i-ty;” 
again, ‘‘con-trac-til-i-ty;’’ which means that the 
muscle get shorter and because of this the mus. 
cles become the Servants of Man Wonderful, 
They take him from place to place, they feed him 
and they do everything for him and protect him 
from harm. 

Stretch out your hand and arm and see how it 
comes to your face when you feed yourself, 
Swing your arm around a circle from the shoulder 
and see the movements of the great ball and 
socket joint at the shoulder. DoasIdo. That 
is right. You can all make that motion. Many 
of these Servants, these muscles, move when you 
tell them todo something, as when you move 
your arms and legs. There are about three hun- 
dred of these Servants whom you must educate 
and train. There are almost as many other Ser- 
vants who attend to their labors and do their own 
work without your direction. 

The Great Architect planted in these Servants 
the action that makes them do their work. Just 
like the water that runs down the brook. No 
body tells it to keep on running and yet it never 
stops, but sings and laughs as it jumps over the 
pebbles and stones. These Servants along your 
back that help you to sit up, and those which make 
you take your breath, and those that digest your 
food always attend to their work without your 
speaking to them. Some good boys and girls 
attend to their work at home in the same way. 

How many Servants did we say must be edu- 
cated? Yes. About three hundred. What a 
remarkable family of boys and girls that would 
make if they all wanted to be taught at the same 
time. If the rich man kept three hundred ser- 
vants to attend to his immediate wants, it might 
be said that he kept a generous or magnificent 
establishment. Think then for a moment what 
must be the anxiety of little Man Wonderful 
when he learns that he must manage three hun- 
dred uneducated Servants. Certainly you should 
give him your sympathy, and also, if possible, 
your kindly aid. His happiness all through life 
depends on how well he manages these Servants of 
the House Beautiful. 

The rich man’s house has siding which turns 
off the rain’ but it cannot compare in softness and 








" Three years for 60 cents is the special rate made . 


to subscribers of Normal Instructor-Teachers World 
on World’s Events. We desire the co-operation of 
every Instructor reader in our effort to build upa 
large circulation for World’s Events, and believe 
that every one who receives and reads it regularly 
will, through recommendation, bring us many other 
sunscriptions, hence this most liberal rate. This of- 
fer is open only to subscribers to the Instructor 
who order direct for themselves. If not familiar 
with World’s Events, send for sample copy. As its 
title implies, it is a Monthly News Review. It 
reaches subscribers from the ist to the 3d of the 
month and thoroughly reviews the events of the 
previous month, covering the entire world. It has 
44 pages, and is well illustrated. An important fea- 
ture is the special January number, This number is 
called the World’s Events Annual, and in it will 
appear a complete review of the events of the entire 
previous year, This annual isa permanent feature 
and will appear each January. Three-year sub- 
scribers get three of these annuals and 33 regular 
monthly issues, aggregating about 1,000 pages, and 
(if subscribers to Normal Instructor) all for 60c, 
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beauty with the siding on our House Beautiful, 
which is adapted to a house that moves from place 
to place, and bends and twists upon itself. What 
is the common name for this siding. ‘‘The 
skin.’’ Yes, and how nicely it fits everywhere. 
This Siding has millions of little hairs and each 
one of these has a little oil jug at its foot with 
which to oil the Siding and keep it soft and clean. 
How nicely it fits over the nose and around the 
eyes and forehead, and how very beautifully it is 
colored on the cheeks, like a damask rose. 

The rich man builds a portion of his house 
high above the roof and calls it his observatory. 
He has windows on four sides so he can view the 
landscape o’er. Our House Beautiful has an Ob- 
servatory, which turns on a pivot. How many of 
you can make your Observatory turn on its pivot? 
Yes, some of youturn your heads. Now all try 
it. That is right. Each of you can look out of 
your Observatory through a Double Telescope. How 
the beauty and expressiveness of the face is made 
most charming by the luster and brilliancy of the 
eyes. Here we get a glimpse of Man Wonderful. 

The rich man covers his house with shingles to 
make a roof that is waterproof. The House 
Beautiful has roofing material that was in style 
lung before men learned how to shave out shingles. 
They began at the lower portion of the roof and 
placed a layer of straight straws, and upon this 
they placed another layer a little higher up; so as 
to expose one-fourth of the first layer to the 
weather, and continued until they had a com- 
pleted thatch roof. Our House Beautiful has a 
Thatch roof. Thecolor of this Thatch corresponds 
to the color of the House or the complexion. 
Can you put your hand on your own Thatch. O, 
yes, you all can do that. Now, what color have 
you? Here are two brown and one black. This 
girl’s is so near white that she is a flax-top and 
her brother just like her is called a tow head. 

There is danger of giving too longa lesson. 
One subject is enough at atime. I try to interest 
pupils by asking them to share in the movements 
with the hands. This can be increased and do 
good. Let them pronounce many words together. 





Importance of Reading. 

A school superintendent was asked, how he 
managed to advance his pupils in all their studies 
so much more rapidly than his predecessor had 
done. He replied as follows: ‘‘I make it a point 
to bring them along as rapidly as possible in 
reading. In the primary grades I give more time 
to this exercise than is customary in other schools, 
and I persuade or entice the pupils of. higher 
grades to read books, newspapers, and mag- 
azines, anything wholesome that will give 
them practice, and at the same time instruct 
them. Every day we spend from fifteen to twenty 
minutes asking and answering questions about 
what we read. To excite curiosity, we post the 
most important caption lines from the columns of 
the newspapers. The next morning nearly every 
one of the older scholars is prepared to give par- 
ticulars on the subject of the previous day’s bul- 
letins, If I can get our scholars to read, it is easy 
to induce them to study; by as much as they be- 
come more expert in reading, so much is the labor 
of pursuing their other studies reduced, and their 
enjoyment heightened.’’ 





A Progressive History Map. 

Keep a large map of North America on the 
blackboard all the time for the history class. 
Use different colored crayons or indicate the 
settlements of the different nations, for instance 
make all the English settlements yellow, all the 
French blue, all the Spanish pink, etc. Show 
how the country gradually grew into its present 
division of states. 


The Personal Pronoun. 


BY MRS. M. H. LEONARD. 


The personal pronouns are so-called because 
they have grammatical person, the only other 
English words that have this property being a few 
verbal forms that take personal agreements with 
their subjects. Although the personal pronouns 
are small in size and few in number they seem to 
contain in themselves and in their agreements a 
most disproportionate part of the difficulties of 
grammar. Almost all that there is of case and of 
gender as well as person belongs to these words. 
There is no other group of words of equal diminu- 
tive size that require so full and careful treatment 
at the hands of grammarians. 

Writers on rhetoric sometimes object to the use 
of the first person in written composition as savor- 
ing of egotism. A good writer will usually veil 
his own personality and express his thoughts for 
the most part in an impersonal way. Yet in 
epistolary writing, or when the writer’s personal 
experience is the fitting theme, there is no reason 
for excluding the simple pronoun, and it is a false 
modesty that resorts to unnatural devices in order 
to avoid it. The plural of the first person is 
sometimes used in a representative sense, as the 
editorial we; which expresses the sentiments of a 
paper rather than of an individual editor, or the 
Royal we, which refers to a king as the head of 
the nation rather than in his personal capacity. 

The second person singular is not used in mod- 
ern English except in the formal language of 
prayer or of poetry. Yet for these two purposes 
it ought to be thoroughly familiar to the English 
student. The substitution of the plural for the 
singular seems to have been made at first for the 
sake of politeness or flattery, and was first applied 
to monarchs and the nobility. The Quakers gave 
religious testimony to the equality of all men by 
retaining thee and thou. They would not render 
reverence to one and withhold it from another. 
But as years went by, it seems to have been difti- 
cult to retain the inflectional forms of the second 
person for common use, especially the verbal 
forms. So the Quaker dialect came to include 
such anomalous expressions as ‘‘thee is’’ ‘‘thee 
does,’’ retaining the flavor of quaintness while 
avoiding the difficulties of grammatical form. 

From the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury ‘‘thou’’ was used to express familiarity 
toward friends, superiority toward inferiors, and 
contempt or anger toward strangers or enemies. 
Thus Coke’s historical insult toward Sir Walter 
Raleigh, was, ‘‘Thou viper, for I will ¢Aou thee, 
thou traitor.’’ 

A similar idiom still holds in the German and 
French languages where the second person singu- 
lar is made to express familiarity, whether it be 
that of endearment or of contempt. The English 
student of these languages needs to be mindful of 
the proprieties of a situation, or he can easily give 
offence either by exceeding or withholding the 
familiarity that is felt to be due. ‘‘Ach,’’ said 
the sentimental German maiden who had lately 
acquired a lover, ‘‘That first ‘du! How sweet 
it is.’’ 

Yew was originally the nominative plural, but it 
has been replaced in modern English by the objec- 
tive or dative form you. In King James’ version 
of the Bible, however, the original case distinc- 
tions of ye and you are carefully preserved. 

The pronoun of the third person singular is the 
one example in English of three gender-forms. 
The only genuinely neuter word that the language 
contains is the neuter pronoun zt. Its original 
form was Azt, and it had no. possessive, the mas- 
culine form 42s being generally employed, though 
the feminine possessive er, or the nominative 


form z¢ was occasionally used instead. Thus in 
Shakespeare we read ‘‘Go to it grandma, child, 
and it grandma will give it a plum, a cherry and 
a fig.’’ The single instance in which the modern 
possessive z¢s appears.in the King James’ version of 
the Bible (Lev. 25.5) is a recent substitution for 
the original form 77. 

The very multiplicity of gender-forms in the 
third person of the pronoun gives us a sense of 
incompleteness. There is no singular pronoun 
that applies equally to the two sexes. To supply 
this lack the masculine form has generally been 
adopted. But various other expedients have been 
suggested by linquists for supplying this ‘‘felt 
want’’ of a singular pronoun of ‘‘common’’ 
gender. None of them, however, is without ob- 
jection for universal use in such requirements. 
The range of use for masculine and feminine 
pronouns has been largely extended through the 
figure of Personification. The use of the neuter 
pronoun z¢ is also extended to cover young chil- 
dren and the lower animals when the distinction 
of sex is not observed. 

In addition to the simple personal pronouns 
there are afew compound personal pronouns 
formed by adding se/f for the singular and selves 
for the plural, to the possessive case of the first 
and second persons, and to the obective case of 
the third person. A compound personal pronoun 
is not used as a subject except rarely in poetry, 
as, ‘‘ Myself will guide thee on thy way.’’ It is 
usually either an appositive giving emphasis, as 
‘*God Himself will go with thee ’’ or the reflexive 
object of a verb or preposition, as I hurt myself. 
The identity of form in these to uses is a remark- 
able peculiarity in English. In other languages 
the two are expressed by different forms. The 
latter being the most frequent and important use 
of the compound personal pronouns, they are often 
referred to as the reflexive pronouns, 
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There is a time in every man’s education when 
he arrives at the conviction that envy is igno- 
rance; that imitation is suicide; that he must 
take himself for better for worse as his portion; 
that though the wide universe is full of good, no 
kernel of nourishing corn can come to him but 
through his toil bestowed on that plot of ground 
which is given him to till.— Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 
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The history of education in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is written. It isa volume of immense size 
and value. Though we may not horoscope the 
future of education, it is believed the earlier 
chapters will record a wonderful increase of senti- 
ment in favor of moral development.—Z. 7. 
Fairchild, Elisworth, Kan. 
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All the great eras in art and literature have 
been creative eras rather than critical. —Sedected. 


i> 
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Every True American 

should read True Stories of Great Americans—12 
cloth-bound volumes, each telling the life story of one 
of our greatest Americans In a style so simple and 
fascinating and yet so strong that they are equally 
interesting to the child of fourteen and the grown 
manor woman. They should be fn every library, 
school, public or private, ‘They are sold at the popu- 
lar price of $2.50 in cloth, or given as a reward for 
securing subscriptions to our journals — World’s 
Events and Normal Instructor--Teachers World 
to the amount of only $4.00, 








Woman’s Home Compnion 1 yr. 
nstruct 


Normal I or Teachers World 1 yr.} BOth $1.15 

Ww 'sH Co % 

Normal instructor-Teachers Wortd 3 yrs} BOth $1.60 

PP my - may be substituted for Woman’s Home Companion in 
er offer, 
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Paper V.—The Literature of Rome. 


MARION GRAHAM WALLACE. 


For five hundred years after the founding of 
Rome she was without a literature. She applied 
herself to the task of building an empire, and did 
not trouble herself to cultivate letters. It is 
doubtful indeed whether she felt the need of the 
graces to be gained through intellectual culture so 
absorbed was she in the acquirement of a military 
power which should make her mistress of the 
world. 

It has been thought, but never proved beyond 
controversy, that there were Etruscan songs or 
chants, and the ‘‘Song of the Arval Brothers’’ is 
a very early priestly composition. Inthe middle 
of the Third Century B. C., Livius Andronicus, a 
Greek, a native of Tarentum, and a Roman pris- 
oner of war, afterwards set free, attempted a 
Greek drama in Rome. This author translated 
the Odyssey into Latin. Cicero criticized his 
writings harshly, still he gave the first impulse to 
Roman literature. Ennius (239-169 B. C.) was 
the founder of the Latin school of poetry. Horace 
calls him Pater Ennius. Plautus was born before 
Ennius, but did not write until he was advanced 
in years. Terence, a Roman slave, applied 
himself to literature and took as models the 
Greeks, Menander, and Apollodorus. Terence 
used the Latin language with elegance and deli- 
cacy. Six of his comedies still exist. 

Between the ages of Terence and Cicero the 
only writers of note are Cato the Censor, and 
Lucilius. The Golden Age of Roman letters be- 
gan about.74 B. C. Lucretius, or Titus Lucretius 
Caius, was the connecting link between the period 
of Ennius and Plautus, and the classical age in 
which Cicero and Virgil lived and wrcte. 

Cicero was the greatest of Latin prose writers. 
He was born about 106, B. C. His writings are 
by no means limited to his orations. With equal 
power he produced charming essays, learned phil- 
osophical disquisitions, and letters of unrivalled 
elegance of style. Among his works are ‘‘The 
Tusculan Disputations,’’ ‘‘The Nature of the 
Gods,’’ ‘‘ Moral Duties,’’ ‘‘Old Age,’’ ‘‘Friend- 
ship,’’ ‘‘ The Orator,’’ and ‘‘Brutus.’’ ‘‘'The Re- 
public’’ has been highly praised; the finest pas- 

sage in this production is ‘‘The Dream of Scipio.’’ 
Catullus, the first and most elegant of Latin lyric 
poets, wrote ina variety of style more than a 
hundred poems. The longest of these is ‘‘The 
Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis.’’ 

We write the name of Sallust as the first real 
Roman historian. In writing this author took 
Thucydides for his model, but his works did not 
possess the philosophical character of his Greek 
pattern. Sallust wrote of the conspiracy of Cata- 
line, and was a spectator of the scenes he de- 
scribes. He was unfriendly to Cicero. His other 
work was a history of Jugurtha, King of Numidia. 

Julius Caesar was as great in literature as he was 
in war and politics. He chooses to call his writ- 
ings ‘‘Commentaries’’ rather than histories. 
Every school boy is familiar with the Gallic war, 
- so we will offer no comment on that er on any 
other production of the ‘‘Great Caesar.’’ 

Now comes sweet Virgil ‘‘ The Mantuan Swain.’’ 
We turn from Julius Caesar to this poet with 
greater joy than, as students, we left the ‘‘Gallic 
war,’’ to read the thrilling fortunes of the wan- 


dering Eneas. In ethics, in culture, in style, 
Virgil was the poetical representative of the 
Augustan Age of Latin literature. Virgil’s repu- 
tation was established by the ‘‘Bucolics,’’ which 
are, as the name implies, mostly pastoral in charac- 
ter, and are written in imitation of Theocritus. 
Hesoid is Virgil’s model for the ‘‘Georgics.’’ In 
these he gives a pleasant portrayal of Italian life. 
The Eneid is the greatest of all Virgil’s poems. 
It is founded on the two great poems of Homer, 
and relates the wanderings of Eneas, a Trojan 
hero, after the fall of Troy and his efforts to 
found a colony in Italy. 

Horace stands next to Virgil among the poets 
of the Augustan Age. Like Virgil, Horace en- 
joyed the patronage of the cultured and wealthy 
Maecenas, and several of his odes are addressed 
to this kind friend. The ‘‘Odes’’ and ‘‘The 
Satires’’ are the chief productions of Horace’s 
genius. Nothing in the literature of the world 
has ever been so popular with men of literary 
inclinations as the Odes of Horace. They will 
ever hold position as models of literary taste and 
delicacy of language. Ovid, whose full name was 
Publius Ovidius Naso, was more truly the repre- 
sentative poet of Roman imperialism than even 
Virgil. Ovid’s literary career may be divided 
into three periods. To the first belong his ama- 
tory poems. The ‘‘Heroides’’ may also be consid- 
ered as belonging to this period. The poet’s 
masterpiece, ‘‘The Metamorphoses,’’ belongs to 
this period. ‘‘The whole area of Greek Mythol- 
ogy, from the creation of man down to-the trans- 
formation of Julius Caesar into a star and the 
deification of the Emperor Augustus is traversed 
in this series of poems.’’ ‘‘Trislia’’ belongs to 
the last period of Ovid’s work. In it he bewails 
his sad fate, and prays for release. One familiar 
with the story of Ovid’s life knows that he was 
exiled and died away from Rome in Tomi on the 
Euxine Sea, A. D. 17. Albius Tibullus is a 
Latin poet of refined taste and occupies the first 
place in Roman elegy. Sextus Aurelius Proper- 
tius was on intimate terms with Ovid and Virgil. 
Propertius renders his style cramped, forced, and 
oftentimes inharmonious in his attempt to display 
his learning. Do not some of our modern writers 
do the same? His poetry consisted chiefly of 
erotic elegies addressed to a woman he loved, and 
other poems relating to ancient Rome. 

We come now to the Silver Age of Latin liter- 
ature. Conspicuous in this era are the names of 
Livy, Tacitus, Seneca, Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, 
Pliny the Elder, Martial, Pliny the Younger, 
Juvenal, and Quintilian. Livy charms us with 
romantic narrative; the purpose of Tacitus was 
‘to rescue merit from oblivion and to expose evil 
words and actions to the reprobation of poster- 
ity.’’ Seneca is regarded as the foremost philos- 
opher of the Roman Empire, and yet *‘he was a 
rhetorical moralist rather than a philosopher.’’ 
Lucan is the chief epic poet of his age and shows 
the faults as well as the virtues of his period. 
Petronius wrote the purest Latin of the Silver 
Age, but his morality was not above question. 
Pliny the Elder, was the most learned Roman of 
his time, but ‘‘he was mastered by his learning 
rather than master of it.’’ Martial made better 
epigrams than any one ever did before, or has 
done since. Pliny the Younger was an imitator 
of Cicero, but inferior to the great orator in 
intellectual capacity, and was like Cicero in con- 
ceit and vanity. 

Other writers of this period are Phaedrus, the 
imitator of Aesop, and Persius, the satirist. Of 
Decimus Junius Juvenalio, or Juvenal, very little 
besides his writings is known. His writings are 
chiefly satires directed against the evil which 
everywhere surrounded him, for in his time 
Rome had fallen into decay. Bribery and cor- 


ruption in government, sham in religion and 
morality, nameless crimes, in high places—small 
wonder, then, that Juvenal was a pessimist and 
gave vent to his indignation in his verses, 
Juvenal is sometimes gross in his language, show- 
ing no disposition to make ugly things appear re- 
fined, by dressing them in fine language. 

Suetonius is known to modern times as the 
author of the ‘‘ Lives of the Twelve Caesars,’’ al- 
though he wrote many other books which have 
not been preserved. 

Quintilian born in Spain in 42 A. D., we claim 
as a member of our pedagogic profession. He 
was the first public teacher to receive a regular 
salary from the royal exchequer. His great work 
is ‘‘ The Institutes of Oratory.”’ 

Ansonius of Gaul wrote much of Pagan Mythol- 
ogy though a professing Christian. No poet has 
approached so near the style of Virgil as Claudian 
who lived and wrote in the Fourth Century A. D. 
Prudentius lived about the same time and wrote 
hymns and poems in honor of Christian martrys. 
No poet was so popular as he in the Middle Ages. 
He is called the Latin Dr. Watts. Boetius was 
the last of the classic Latin writers. He enjoyed 
the confidence of Theodoric, King of the Goths, 
and was able to lessen the barbarian oppression of 
the people of Italy. Saints Ambrose, Jerome, and 
Augustine were the Latin fathers of the church. 
Jerome is known as the author of that version of 
the Scriptures known as the Vulgate. 





English Literature. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 
ROBERT BURNS. . 
1759-1796. 





Robert Burns was born in Scotland about two 
miles south of Ayr, Jan. 25, 1759. Behind the 
little thatched cottage, where the ‘‘Plowman 
Bard’’ first beheld the light of day, rippled the 
‘*bonnie Doon,’’ and not far away stood ‘‘Allo- 
way’s auld haunted kirk.’’ 

‘‘From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, : 

That makes her loved at home, rever’d abroad, 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 

‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ ’’ 


A SOLDIER'S FOE 


Knocked Down by Unsuspected Enemy. 

Coffee so affects the brain and nerves that proper 
nutrition is interfered with and the final ending is 
frequently nervous prostration. 

‘‘During the Spanish-American war, I went 
with my troop to Chickamauga,’’ says Lieut. J. G. 
Talbott of Springfield, Ills. ‘‘If there is any one 
place on earth where one drinks more coffee than, 
another it isin the army. It isa soldier’s ‘back 
bone,’ and I can assure you that I drank my share. 
After several months of hard drilling my health 
gave out, the chief cause being coffee, bad food, 
over exertion and heat. 

On the advice of the surgeon, I tendered my 
resignation and with my heart full of regret and 
my nervous system shattered, I returned home. 
Almost the first thing the doctor whom I consulted 
advised me was to quit coffee. That was the first 
intimation I had that coffee had anything to do 
with my condition. The next thing was ‘what 
shall I drink?’ 

My wife’s mother used your Postum Food Coffee 
and knew how to make it right, sol tried it and 
grew very fond of it. My nervous trouble soon 
left; my old time health came back, and that Fall 
I gained so in flesh that the boys on returning 
after ‘muster out,’ hardly knew me. Quitting 
coffee and using Postum did wonders for me.’’ 
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William Burns, the father of the poet, was a 
humble, hard-working, though unsuccessful peasant 
farmer; an intelligent man of sterling character, 
and affectionate in his family. The 
mother, whose maiden name was Agnes Brown, 
was a handsome and sagacious woman. In their 
extreme poverty, Burns was obliged to work early 
and late to assist in the support of his father’s 
family. At the same time he was so passionately 
fond of books that he would eat his meals with 
one hand while holding a book in the other. His 
books were few, including the ‘‘Spectator,’’ Allen 
Ramsey, Pope’s works, and a collection of Eng- 
lish songs. He would carry volumes to the field 
to pore over in spare moments. While yet fol- 
lowing the plow he gathered round him memories 
and traditions of his country till they became 
‘‘a mantle and a crown.’’ 

‘*Oft ha’e I roved by bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose and woodbine twine.’’ 

It was while yet the ‘‘Ayrshire Plowman’’ that 
he was inspired to wish— 

‘That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
Some useful plan or book could make, 
Or sing a sang at least.’’ 

About the age of fifteen Burns began to write 
verse. Having formed a boyish affection for a 
‘‘bonnie lassie,’” who was his companion in the 
toils of the field, he composed some verses for her 
to sing; he continued to write verses which were 
handed around in manuscript. In this way he 
acquired considerable local fame. The death of 
his father in 1784 laid upon the young poet the 
cares of the head of the family. Robert and his 
brother Gilbert continued to run the farm, but 
were scarcely able to make a living. 

About this time Burns first met ‘‘ Highland 
Mary’’—Mary Campbell. This acquaintance soon 
ripened into love and a betrothal ensued. In 
1786, Mary left her service as dairy-maid at Coils- 
field,and went to the home of her father in Argyl- 
shire to prepare for her marriage with the poet. 
Here she sickened and died in October of the 
same year. Many of Burns’ sweetest songs were 
penned in her memory. 


‘Ye banks, and braes, and streams around 
The castle o’ Montgomery, 

Green be your woods, and fair your flowers, 
Your waters never drumlie! 

There summer first unfauld her robes, 
And there the langest tarry; 

For there I took the last farewell 
O’ my sweet Highland Mary.’’ 


The farewell referred to in the above took 
place on the banks of the Ayr, on Sunday May 4, 
before Mary returned to her father’s home; they 
exchanged Bibles and vowed eternal fidelity. 
‘*Flow, gently, sweet Afton, among the green 

braes, 
Flow gently, I’ll sing thee a song in thy praise; 
My Mary’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, sweet Afton,disturb not her dream.’’ 

Soon after this Burns removed to a farm at 
Mossgiel. Here he fell in love with Jean Armour 
the daughter of a mason. His difficulties on the 
farm, and the unpopularity into which his rela- 
tions with Jean Armour brought him, thoroughly 
discouraged him. He determined to emigrate to 
the West Indies, and, to procure the necessary 
funds, published, by subscription, a volume of 
poems. This attracted the attention of literary 
people in Edinburgh, and on their invitation he 
gave up his proposed emigration and visited that 
city. His reception was most cordial. He was 
welcomed, feasted and admired by all with whom 
he came in contact. No poet was ever so quickly 
recognized. He published a new and enlarged 
edition of his poems, which yielded him nearly 


tender 


five hundred pounds; his new celebrity enabled 
him to secure the post of excise man in Dumfrie- 
shire, where he took a farm. He married Jean 
Armour, in 1788, and built, largely with his own 
hands, the cottage in which they were to live. 

As poet, farmer, and excise man, he led a busy 
life, but he was not a successful farmer, and his 
office as excise man favored his indulgence in 
drink. He gave up the farm and removed to 
Dumfries; his infirmities grew upon him and he 
became unpopular, his health failed and he died in 
July, 1796, not yet thirty-eight years of age. 
His ashes lie beneath a splendid mausoleum at 
Dumfries, and beside them sleeps the world-weary 
Jean in her eternal quiet. Overlooking the 
‘‘banks and braes of bonnie Doon’’ stands a mag- 
nificent monument in honor of ‘‘Scotia’s Bard,’’ 
another graces Calton Hill at Edinburgh. Burns’ 


principal poems are: The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night; The Brigs of Ayr; Afton Water; Comin’ 
Through the Rye; Highland. Mary; Tam O’ 


Shanter;, Man Was Made to Mourn, and John 
Anderson, My Jo. 


TRIBUTES TO BURNS. 


I fling my pebble on the cairn 
Of him, though dead, undying; 
Sweet Nature’s nursling, bonniest bairn, 
Beneath her daisies lying.’’ 
et, | 


But who his human heart has laid 
To Nature’s bosom nearer? 
Who sweetened toil like him, or paid 
To love a tribute dearer? 
—/. G. Whittier. 
For now he haunts his native land 
As an immortal youth; his hand 
Guides every plough; 
He sits beside each ingle-nook, 
His voice is in each rushing brook, 
Eacli rustling bough. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 


QUOTATIONS FROM BURNS. 


W. Holmes. 


But pleasures are like poppies’ spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed 
Or, like the snow-fall in the river, 
A moment white—then melts forever. 
— Tam O' Shanter. 


Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn. 
—Man Was Made to Mourn. 
O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion! 
—To0A Louse. 
Affliction’s sons are brothers in distress; 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss. 
—A Winter Night. 
Ask why God made the gem so small, 
An’ why so huge the granite? 
Because God meant mankind should set 
That higher value on it. 


—Lines. 
What is life when wanting love? 
' Night without a morning! 
Love’s the cloudless summer sun, 
Nature gay adorning. 
— Song. 
How pleasant the banks of the clear-winding 
Devon, 
With green spreading bushes, and flowers bloom- 
ing fair! 
But the bonniest flower on the banks of the 
Devon, 


Was once a sweet bud on the braes of the Ayr. 
—Banks of Devon. 





Copyright Novels 


Many of the Latest 





The Very Best of Recent Issue 








The following are from regniar stock, 
best grade, and are generally listed at $1.50. 

We do not sell them but they can be 
procured by securing subscribers to our 
journals. Here is our offer : 

Send two new three-year subscribers or 
four new one-year subscribers either for this 
journal or Wor.Lp’s Events or both to- 
gether, with $2.00 in payment for the sub- 
scriptions and 12c. to pay postage on the 
book, and we will immediately forward 

YOUR CHOICE 
of the following books. Bear in mind that 
they are the regular cloth bound, $1.50 grade. 

Tell your friends why you wish the sub- 
scription, and offer those who subscribe the 
privilege of reading the book. You can 
secure as many books as may be desired on 
same terms. 

Popular new works will be added to the 
list monthly. 

Agent‘s own subscription not counted 
toward premiums. 


Tirs. Wi of the Cabbage Patch, Alice Caldwell Hegan 
Hearts Courageous, Hallie Erminie Rives 

The Leopard's ts, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

The Mississippi Bubble, Emerson Hough 

David Harum, Edward Noyes Westcott 

Richard Carvel, Winston Churchill 

The Crisis, Winston Churchill 

Eben Holden, Irving Bacheller 

D’Ri and I, Irving Bacheller 

Janice Meredith, Paul Leicester Ford 


%, Cardinal, A, James Lane Allen ° 
Seats of the Mighty, The, Gilbert Parker 
Donovan Pasha, Gilbert Parker 
The Right of Way, Gilbert Parker 
To Have and to Hold, Mary Johnston 
Prisoners of Hope, Mary Johnston 
Audrey, Mary Johnston 
uincy Adams Sawyer, Charles Felton Pidgin 
ennerhassett, Charles Felton Pidgin 
The Climax, Charles Felton Pidgin 
Hugh Wynne, 8. Weir Mitchell 
Elizabeth and ‘Her German Garden, $1.50 edition-illumi- 


nated borders - 
The Benefactress, By Author of “Elizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden” 
The Luck of Roaring Camp, Bret Harte 
When Knighthood was in Flower, Edwin Caskoden. 
Gentleman from Indiana, The, Booth Tarkington 
lonsieur ape og Fag Tarkington 





Stringtown on the Pike, John Uri Lloyd 
Warwick of the Knobs, John Uri Lloy 
The Portion ary E. Wilkins 


Labor, 
The Valley of Decision, Edith Wharton 
The First Christmas, Gast out) Lew Wallace 
Avery, (just out) Elizabeth Stuart Phel 
Double lied. Detective Story, A, Mark Twain 
The Conqueror, Gertrude Atherton 
The Fighting Bishop, Herbert M. Hopkins 
The [ate of the Good Ship York, W. Clark Russell 
To the End of the Trail, Frank Lewis Nason 
Ralph Marlowe, James Ball Naylor 
The Sign of the Prophet, James Ball Naylor 
In the +3 of St. Clair, (just out) James Ball Naylor 
ary H. Catherwood 
The [Making of an American, Jacob Riis 
Captain Macklin, Richard Harding Davis 
Ranson’s Folly, Richard Harding Davis 
The Blue Flower, Heury Van Dyke 
The Ruling Passion, Henry Van Dyke 
The Vultures, Henry Seton Merriman 
Joe’s Paradise, Marshall Saunders 
The [Man from Glengarry, Ralph Connor 
The Cavalier, G. W. Cable 
Helmet of Navarre, The, Bertha Runkle 
The Virginian, Owen Wister 
AS ed Bird, Au Evans Wilson 
Castle Craneycrow, George Barr McCutcheon 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, Charles Major 
The Lady Paramount, Henry Harland 
Dorothy South, George or Eggleston 
fice Peceennts, Dhan nm ton 
The leground, Ellen 7 
The Fortunes of Oliver Horn, F. Hopkinson Smith 
The Hound of the Baskervilles, A. Conan Doyle, 
Abner Daniel, Will N. Harben 
The [Madness of rane agen Donge Daskam 
The Spenderss Harry n Wilson 
The ed Trial, Stewart Ed ward White 
The History of Sir Richard Calamady, Lucas Malet 
The Diary of a Goose Girl, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
A Pasteboard Crown, Clara Morris 
The Captain of the Gray Horse Troop, Hamlin Garland 
Up from Slavery, Booker T. Washington 
Alice of Old Vincennes, Maurice Thompson 


Instructor Publishing Co., 


DANSVILLE, : if ae ee NFW YORK 
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Address all manuscript intended for this department to Mrs, ExizaBrtH P, Bemts, formerly Editor of Teachers Worid, Editor of Methods, 
Aids and Devices Department NorMaL INsTRUCTOR AND TEACHERS WoRLD, American Tract Society Building, Nassau Street, New York City. 








Coal. 


Suggestion: The following article may be used asa supple- 
mentary reading lesson. 


It is now generally believed that the origin of 
coal was caused by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter under heavy pressure. Many thousands 
of years ago, long be- 
fore any people lived on 


this earth, the trees 
grew to an immense 
size, and huge ferns 


. grew as large as trees. 
f When these trees and 
ferns fell the water and 
soil covered them, and 
then more trees grew 
above them, and when 
they fell, were also bur- 
ied under water and soil. 
After being pressed to- 
gether for many thousands of years, these trees 
and ferns grew very hard, and finally became the 
black rock-like substance we call coal. The 
miners who dig the coal often find fossil leaves, 
cones, ferns, bark and trunks of these huge trees 
and ferns. How strange it seems that a green 
leaf can change into such a hard substance as coal. 

The ancients do not seem to have understood 
the use of coal. It is not well known at what 
time it began to be used as fuel. 

The most general subdivision of coal is hard 
and soft. Hard coal is called anthracite, and soft 
coal is called bituminous. Bituminous coal in- 
cludes almost an endless number of varieties, one 
of the best marked being cannel. When the coal 
is taken from the mines it is in huge pieces. It 
is then run through a machine called a_ breaker, 
which breaks it into different sizes required for 
different purposes. Cannel coal can be wrought - 
in a lathe and polished. It may be burned like 
a candle by lighting one end, and when consumed 
leaves only clean ashes. Jet, which is so much 
valued for ornamental purposes, is a variety of 
cannel coal which is found in Yorkshire, England. 

Coal is a widely distributed mineral. It is 
found on all the continents. At present, the 
United States is the greatest coal producing coun- 
try, Great Britain ranking second and Germany 
third. ‘Twenty years ago, the United States was 
third in the list, but its production is now four 
times as large as it was then, while that of the 
remainder of the world is only twice as much. 
The wealth of the mines in the United States is 





still only partially developed, so she is likely to be 
for a long time the greatest coal producing country 
of the world. About two-thirds of the coal minéd 
in the United States is tained from Pennsylvania. 
All of the hard or anthracite coal is produced in 
that state, and in only a very small section of it, 
the entire territory in which it is found covering 
not more than five hurdr:d square miles. The 
next largest coal producing states are Illinois, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. The coal of West Vir- 
ginia is considered better for steam raising pur- 
poses than Pennsylvania coal. 

When it is thought that a deposit of coal lies 
in a certain section of land, experiments are made 
by boring. If ccal is brought up in the boring 
machine in suffic‘ent quantities to prove that it is 
worth working, then a shaft is sunk. The shaft 
furnishes an entrance to the mine for the men to 
go down to work, and a place to send the coal 
out of the mine; it is also an inlet for the air for 
the mento breathe when down under ground. 
The shaft is commonly lined with brick, some- 
times with wood or stone. If the shaft is sunk 
through hard ground like most limestones or sand- 
stones the walls do not require lining. Sometimes 
the shaft requires a special lining called tubing 
to keep out water. 


Mines usually have several shafts. Men go 
down the shaft in a bucket let down by a rope or 
in a car something like the elevator of a building. 
Air is pumped into the mines through the shaft 
by fans. The shaft is first sunk as far as the first 
layer of coal. From the side of the shaft the 
galleries are dug andthe coal is brought to the 
foot of the shaft by horses, mules or small trains 
of cars. Some mines are so situated that entrance 
is made by an inclined roadway, called a slope. 

The life of a miner is a hard, dangerous one. 
The mines are often filled with poisonous gases, 
which either cause death by explosion or suffoca- 
tion. Sometimes the mines are flooded with 
water and sometimes the walls cave in. ' 

Since the invention of the famous miner’s lamp 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, there have been fewer 
accidents from explosions. This lamp is much 
used in the inines of Great Britain. In the United 


' States the Stephenson lamp, made on a similar 


plan, is more commonly used. 

Miners use a pick for digging the coal. Often- 
times they blast it out as rock is blasted from a 
quarry. They often wear their lamp on their 


hats. After the coal is taken from the mine and 
run through the breaker, boys pick slate out of it, 


Children cf the North. 





BY LIZZIE S. WHITTUM: 


Far, far away to the north is the home of 
Paulik and his little sister; for Paulik and Kim- 
miloo are ‘‘children of the cold,’’ our little cousins 
in Eskimo land. Here also are Paulik’s father, 
mother, and baby brother Erkee. They do not 
look or dress like any people whom you have. ever 
seen, do they? 

Their faces are brown, and they are round. and 
fat, and not very clean. They do not wash their 
faces as often as you wash yours, because water is 
very scarce in that cold country. During the 
greater part of the year, there are no springs or 
lakes or running brooks from which they can get 
clear fresh water; and all that used for cooking 
and drinking must be obtained by melting ice 
with the heat of a lamp; for they have no stoves. 
Captain Hall tells us that he once saw an Eskimo 
mother wash her baby’s face just as pussy washes 
her furry little ones. Think of that! 

The Eskimo people have coarse, straight blaek 
hair, and it is usually very much matted and 
tangled; for they know nothing about the use of 
a brush or comb. The men generally let their 
hair grow long and fall down over the shoulders; 
while the women often do theirs in a knot on top 
of the head, as Paulik’s mother has hers. They 
have black eyes, high cheek bones, and broad - flat 
noses; and most of them we should not consider 
beautiful, though travellers in their land tell us 
that some of them are fine looking. » They are not 
very tall,.as you see. Most of the grown men and 
women are not more than five feet high,. but they 
are stout and broad shouldered. They have soft, 
pleasing voices and sing a great deal at their, 
work; for they are. a cheerful, happy, and con- 
tented little people. 

Here is Paulik’s winter home. They call it 
an igloo. His father and brother Allokee have just; 
finished it, and it is really beautiful; being 
dome-shaped and built of blocks of pure white 
snow, which. is frczen very hard. It did. not 
take as long to build Paulik’s home as it did to 
build yours. When the father was ready to be- 
gin, he traced a circle on the. ground, ten or 
twelve feet in diameter. He then cut the blocks 


of snow in the shape of large bricks, and laid. 


these one upon the other. They soon froze to- 
gether making a solid crystal wall. Allokee 
worked inside while his father worked outside, 
and in a few hours the beautiful snow- white home 
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was done. When the -walls were finished, Allokee 
cut a small opening near the bottom and then 
crawled out. ‘The igloo is only about six feet 





ESKIMO HOUSE. 
high, and when done looks somewhat like an im- 


mense wash-bowl turned upside down. They 
have cut a round hole for a window, and put ina 
piece of material obtained from the seal. This 
is thin and will let in the light. Sometimes a 
thin piece of ice is used for the window, instead. 
A covered passage-way ten or twelve feet long is 
built from the door. This is narrow and very 
low, only high enough far a man to crawl through 
on his hands and knees; so if we wish to enter 


the home of Paulik, we must creep, as we used to_ 


do when we were wee little folks. This long 
passage-way serves to keep out the intense cold 
from their winter home. 

Let us take a peep into the new house now 
that Kimmiloo, the mother, and the baby have 
arrived. You will not find this home as prettily 
and conveniently furnished as your own. There 
is only one room in Kimmiloo’s house; and they 
all must cook, eat, and sleep in that one room. 
A broad bank, or shelf, of snow about one foot 
high is built around the igloo. This is their 
seat and their bed, and not as uncomfortable as 
you might think, when covered with thick warm 
furs. It is first covered two or three inches deep 


with moss; and over this are spread bear skins, 


dog skins, seal skins and reindeer skins. There 
Paulik and Kimmiloo sleep as snug and warm on 
their snow bed as do you little folks of milder 
climes in yours. Near the center of the room 
you see their lamp, and a most important article 
of furniture it is. It gives them light through 
the long winter night, it helps to keep their room 
warm, for they have no stove. Over this lamp 
the mother does all the cooking; the ice is melted 
for water; and all the wet mittens, boots, and 
other articles of clothing are dried. Sometimes 
in winter they can get no oil for their lamp, and 
then they suffer greatly. The lamp is made of 
soapstone, shaped somewhat like a clam shell, and 
about eighteen inches long. They use moss for a 
wick, and Paulik and Kimmiloo help to gather the 
moss; for even small boys and girls must do 
their share of work in this cold country. They 
burn the oil of the seal or of the whale. Large 
pieces of blubber, or fat, are placed in the lamp, 
and the heat from the flame melts it. 

Do you think the mother-lights her lamp with 
a match? Oh no, she never saw one. She 
strikes a piece of flint, a very hard kind of stone, 
against another hard stone and makes a spark. 
With this spark she lights the small dried flowers 
of the willow; and when these are burning, she 
uses them to light her lamp. Kimmiloo must 
help to take care of the lamp, and she begins 
learning to trim and care for it when she is quite 
a little girl. If it is well-trimmed it burns 
brightly, but if not well cared for the room is 
soon filled with smoke. Above the lamp is an 
oblong stone pot in which all the cooking is done. 


Near by is a rack made of the rib-bones of the 
bear, lashed together. On this rack all the wet 
clothing is placed to dry, and very faithfully does 
the mother attend to the drying of all this ma- 
terial. The bed, the lamp, the stone pot, and the 
rack are about all the furniture we find in 
Kimmiloo’s home. Not very much you. will 
think; but it would be inconvenient to have very 
much, since they must move to a new home when- 
ever food becomes scarce in any place. 

You can hardly tell Paulik and Kimmilvo apart 
by their dress. Among the people whom we 
know, the boys and girls do not dress alike; but 
in the Far North the clothing of men and women, 
of boys and girls, is very similar. As you see, 
they are all dressed in fur; for it is necessary 
that they be very warmly clad, since it is colder 
there during a great part of the year than the 
coldest day you ever knew. The children have 
stockings made of bird skins with the down inside, 
and very soft and warm they are. Outside of 
these they wear long boots made of sealskin or 
white bearskin. In winter, Nessark, the chil- 
dren’s father, sometimes wears four pairs of boots 
and stockings. Beside 
those of bird skins and 
sealskin, he has two 
pairs made of reindeer 
skin, one pair with the 
fur inside and one with 
it outside. 

They sometimes wear 
‘| shirts made of bird 
‘skins with the down 
inside. Delightfully 
_ soft and warm _ these 
must also be; but it is 
a great deal of work to 
make them, for it takes many skins to make one 
shirt, sometimes as many as four or five hundred. 
Their jackets are made something like a sweater. 
These are of sealskin or white fox skin. In 
winter they wear two jackets, one having the fur 
inside and the other having it outside. On the 
outer jacket is a hood, which they draw up over 
the head in winter. The pretty white boas around 
their necks are made of the tails of the white fox. 








PAULIK. 


KIMMILOO. 


Their trousers are often of white bear skin; and 
I think when Kimmiloo is dressed in her bear 
skin boots and trousers and her white jacket, 


hood, and boa, she must remind one of a little 
white bear cub herself. 

Sometimes Kimmiloo’s mother colors her boots 
red, blue or yellow; and sometimes she trims her 
white trousers and boots with strips of these 
bright colors. Then the little girl thinks them 
very pretty. The children’s mittens are made of 
seal skin. Think of having real sealskin mit- 
tens! The mother is kept very busy making all 
these clothes for the family. First, the skins are 
spread and dried. They are then stiff and hard, 
and every inch of them must be chewed in the 
mouth to make them pliable, so they can be fash- 
ioned into garments, All this the mother must 
do. Then she cuts the skins into the right shape 
and sews them together, using thread made from 
the sinews of the reindeer or seal, and, sometimes, 
a needle made from the bone of a bird’s wing. 

The children do not wear all these warm clothes 
indoors; but when they go into the igloo take 
them nearly all off; for their house, though made 
of snow and without a stove, is still warm inside; 
and such warm clothing would be very uncomfort- 
able. You remember that I told you Kimmiloo 
had a hood attached to her jacket, and she could 
drav it up over her head in winter. Kimmiloo’s 
mother also has a hood, but she often uses hers 
for quite a different purpose. . It isin this hood 
she carries baby. Baby wears very few clothes, 
if any at all, till he is two or three years old; but 
tucked away in his mother’s hood, which is lined 
with seal skin or other soft fur, he is snug and 
warm as can be. He rides in his mother’s hood 
when he gves out-of-doors, and this is his cradle 
indoors. Baby very rarely cries and is perfectly 
contented and happy, being carried around all day 
on his mother’s back. In some parts of Eskimo 
land, if the baby is naughty, which very seldom 
happens, he is thrown out in the snow without 
any clothes on. This treatment soon cures him 
of his naughtiness. Eskimo mothers in some 
parts of the country carry the babies in their 
boots. The boots have a long flap in front, which 
makes a snug and cosy cradle for the little one. 


While Paulik and Kimmiloo were at play on 
the ice this morning, away in the distance they 
saw a big white, shaggy animal. **Ninoo! 
Ninoo!’’ cries Paulik, and runs to tell his father. 
Ninoo is their name for the white bear and the 
children often see them, for the Northland is 
their home. More skins are needed for boots and 
trousers, and all will be glad of a piece of bear 
meat for supper, so Nessar and Alloee harness the 
dogs to the sledge and start in pursuit of Ninoo. 
After riding a few miles, they espy the bear and 
the dogs are let loose, for Eskimo dogs are very 
helpful in the bear hunt. The men soon come 
up with spears and guns. The bear fights bravely, 
and Alloee and Nessar fire many shots, severely 
wounding him many times, and pursue him sev- 
eral miles before they bring down their prize. At 
last Ninoo falls dead, the men skin him, load 
parts of the carcass upon the sledge, and return to 
the igloo. What a feast they have on the tender, 
juicy bear meat! Captain Hall said he liked it 
better than the best of beefsteak. 

The ice bear is very valuable to the people of 
the North. He furnishes them with excellent 
food, with skins for their clothing, and they also 
use his bones for various purposes. In the early 
winter the mother-bear catches a number of seals, 
for Ninoo is very fond of seal meat, then she 
eats all she can hold. She now makes a home way 
down deep under the snow, and here she. sleeps 
away a great part of the winter. Here ‘‘in this 
crystal nursery,’’ the baby bears are born, ay 
very cunning little fellows they are. Theyy gtay 
in the winter home till spring time, #1 n é the 


bear family walks forth’’ to hung Posy for 
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about this time the baby seals can be found in 
their houses under the snow. 

The white bear is an adept at seal hunting. 
By his keen scent he can easily find the seal igloo 
where the baby seal lies though buried several 
feet under the snow. Nearing the igloo, he runs 
and jumps on it with all his weight and breaks 
in the dome. With one paw he seizes the baby 
by one of its flippers, and digs away the snow 
around the hole where the mother comes up to 
breathe; then he lets the little one ‘‘ flounder about 
in the water’’ beneath, till ‘its cries bring the 
mother to the rescue of her baby. He now slyly 
draws the little fellow toward himself, till the 
mother is within reach of his other paw, when he 
quickly seizes her. 

Later in the season when the seal comes upon 
the ice to bask and sleep in the sun, Ninoo will 
proceed very cautiously toward the ‘‘black spot’’ 
iar away. He throws himself on his side, so 
that he looks like a big block of ice, and hitches 
himself along while the seal is napping, till near 
enough to capture the poor fellow. The white 
bear is also very clever at fishing for seals in the 
water. Though a clumsy creature, he is an expert 
and graceful swimmer. He will swim with all 
the body except the head, which looks like a lump 
of ice, under the water, till near his prey; then 
dive under the seal and catch him from beneath. 
‘The Eskimo has learned much about seal hunting 
from the white bear, and practices many of his 
devices. 

The mother bear is a fond and devoted parent. 
She helps her babies forage for food till they are 
almost as large as herself. She will give up her 
own life rather than desert them when in danger. 
The bears love to play, and often amuse them- 
selves, both mother and little ones, by sliding 
down ice hills on their haunches. 


—> 
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Some Details. 





BY BESSIE GALLAHER. 


It is said that a good teacher pays attention to 
small details. Surely if Napoleon knew what 
kind of nails were used in his soldiers’ boots, and 
if their soup was served properly hot, we may 
feel it important to be careful of little things. 
These same little things influence children to 
quite a surprising degree. One teacher noted for 
the good order in her recom has numerous ways of 
reminding the children to keep quiet. At the 
beginning of each session, morning and afternoon, 
and after each recess, a monitor stands near the 
teacher’s desk, pencil and paper in hand, and 
marks down a star for the row which is soonest 
studious and quiet, with books open for study. 
In one. corner a long paper with fancy lettering, 
has a list of the scholars’ names who are perfect 
in deportment. In another corner, a calendar, 
made of cardboard decorated with birds and 
flowers in watercolor~, has a star opposite each day 
of the month in + no scholar was tardy. At 


the top of 3 a row of stars in colored 
chalks; ? mo ning, completed for 
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Cocoa, Chocolate. 


Suggestions: The following exercise may be 
; so used as a supple- 
“> mentary reading les- 
son. To add inter- 
est to the lesson 
show pictures of the 
cocoa tree and fruit. 
If possible show a 
cocoa pod. At the 
close of the reading 
ask questions about 
what has been 
read. 


WHERE FOUND. 


The cocoa or chocolate tree, Theobromo Cacao, 
grows in Mexico, the West Indies, South America, 
and lately it has been grown in Ceylon. The 
finest product is that of Venezuela and the Island 
of Trinidad. 





DESCRIPTION. 


The tree grows from sixteen to twenty-two feet 
in height. It rises with a bare stem for six or 
seven feet, and then divides into many branches, 
which extend ten or fifteen feet higher. The 
flowers are very peculiar in form and color, and 
proceed direct from the trunk or thick branches. 
The fruit is of a large ‘‘pod,*’ with a rough 
warted surface, at first green, then yellow, and 
afterwards red. Each pod contains one hundred 
or more seeds or nuts closely packed together. 
The pods do not all ripen at the same time, so that 
flowers and fruit may be seen together on the 
same tree. 

PREPARATION FOR USE. 


When the cocoa pods are collected, they are 
thrown ina heap and split open. The seeds, or 
beans, as they are called, 


are spread on mats to dry, 
and afterwards packed in 
bags, about one hundred 
pounds in a bag, and ex- 
ported. The beansare first 
@ Ow roasted in cylindrical pans 


over coke fires; then the 
shells are cracked by ma- 


7% 
ave chinery, and the outer 
husks removed. The frag- 


rents are sometimes sold for making an infer- 
ior substitute for cocoa. The broken nuts, 
separated from the husks, are known as cocoa- 
nibs, and are then ready for grinding. 

The grinding mill consists of revolving granite 
stones, which are fed from a hopper above the 
upper stone. The stones are fluted on their sur- 
faces, similarly to mill-stones. ‘The beans are 
ground and passed out at the edges of the stones 
into a circular trough around the lower casting 
containing the bottom stone, and are drawn off 
from asmall lip. The Jower stone is heated un- 
derneath with steam pipes. After the grinding 


. is done, the cocoa butter or fat is pressed from the 


cocoa, and then the cocoa powder is sifted for use. 
Sugar ground to fine powder is added to the 
cocoa until it is of the consistency of dough. 
This cocoa paste is available to be made into the 
various forms of cocoa products known to 
commerce. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. From what is cocoa or chocolate obtained? 
2 Where is the cocoa tree found? 3. Describe 
the general appearance of the coacoa tree. 4. 
Describe the flowers. Describe the fruit. 5. 
After the cocoa pods are collected what is first 
done with them? 6. What isnextdone? 7. De- 
scribe the roasting process. 8. Describe the 


grinding process. 9. Describe cocoa paste. 


The Geography Class. 


BY ALICE A. SMITH. 


I have heard small pupils from schools where 
the text book alone was taught, glibly give the 
definition of an island, a lake, or an isthmus 
when they had no conception of what it really 
looked like. Of course, the teaching of geography 
with such results as that is a failure. I will give 
a few of my plans for making the study interesting 
and comprehensve to small chldren. 

The divisions of land and water may be shown in 
various ways by the ingenious teacher. I have used 
the sand box and even the play-ground with the 
help of & bucket of water, but the best way is to 
take the geography class on an excursion to a 
small stream of water. Nearly always such 
streams may be found near the country school- 
houses, and even in towns not very far away. 
If impossible to go during schoolhours, you could 
go with them after school or on Saturday. Along 
the stream can be found many miniature islands, 
peninsulas, etc. The children are full of enthus- 
iasm as they poifit out the various divisions, giv- 
ing the reasons fot theif being such. ‘The defini- 
tion of a cataract was 4 very dry thing to Mary, 
and she could nevef remember it; but after she 
had seen the silvery water dashing over a large 
rock in the stream, she was the first tu describe a 
cataract. John invariably got a cape mixed up 
with a bay until he fell from a little point of 
land into the shallow water. Then he remem- 
bered. The hills would be pointed out, and it 
would be explained to them that mountains were 
just like hills only so much larger. 

The teacher must at all times impress upon the 
child the vastness of the divisions. As the class 
proceed, they may come upon a sandy place which 
they can convert into a desert, placing green 
bushes in spots to represent oases. The teacher 
could have a picture of a camel and some travelers 
cut out and placed on the desert, and tell a story 
about them. If it is an all day excursion, the 
pupils may separate at noon into groups, one party 
eating their lunch near a peninsula, another on 
the banks of a beautiful bay, and so on. They 
may quench their thirst from an ocean, a river or 
a lake, as they desire. The children can regard 
themselves as an expedition exploring an unknown 
country, and each little explorer can have the 
honor of naming the island, gulf, or bay he may 
discover. You can hear them many days after 
telling of their wanderings. In one day pupils 
will learn more of the natural divisions than they 
would in a month from the geography alone. 

When pupils begin to study maps, introduce 
map drawing. You may have special: afternoons 
devoted to map drawing instead of the usual les- 
sons. Have all the pupils draw the maps on the 
same size paper, coloring them with their cray- 
ons according to their pleasure. Choose the best 
and neatest among them, and fastening them 
together with a ribbon to form a book, hang them 
up in the schoolroom for general inspection. They 
will all be eager to have their maps good enough 
to be placed in this book of maps. 

Some days, as arelief from the regular program, 
have the pupils write all the islands they know, 
or all the rivers. Or you may have them write 
all the cities, states, countries, bays, etc., begin- 
ning with A or Bor any other letter you wish. 
Of course, the one writing the longest list feels 
elated because he has won in the contest. 
drills may be used as busy work also. 
geography battles similar to the spelling battles, 
by having the children arranged on opposite sides, 
and giving questions to each side alternately. An 
older pupil keeps tally, and the side answering 
the most questions are, of course, winners. 


These. 
I have had . 
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Practical Lessons in Common School 
Literature. 


BY RUTH STERLING. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


One poem may be the means of making a pupil want to read 
the works of its author. 

Choice selections from the best authors should be committed 
to memory by pupils of all grades. The value of committing to 
memory 7. 4 ce selections, as a means of language training, can 
hardly be over estimated, These poems are methods of what is 
best in thought and expression, and when they are once lodged 
in the mind of a child they mustinfluence him. How often we 
find our children unconsciously using an expression from some 
poem they have learned to like.—Supt. Robinson. 


Place a picture of Lowell in a conspicuous place. 
Ask the children to find out all they can about 
him and to bring all the pictures they can find of 
him, his home, etc. On Friday afternoon let 
the children tell what they have learned about 
him. Give each child a note book and let hiin 
paste in it Lowell's portrait, his home, etc., and 
copy the following blackboard outline, also mem- 
ory gems and poems. Encourage each pupil to 
learn at least one of his poems and as many mem- 
ory gems as possible during the month. Some of 
the poems may be learned to be recited in concert, 
one verse at a time, during the opening exercises. 
Pupils may answer rol! call with quotations. 


BLACKBOARD OUTLINE. 


James Russell Lowell was one of the most cele- 
brated American poets. The following are the 
titles of some of his most noted poems: The Vi- 
sion of Sir Launfal, A Fable for Critics, The Big- 
low Papers, Commemoration Qde, The Singing 
Leaves, Under the Willows, The First Snowfall, 
After the Burial, To the Dandelion, The Father- 
land, and The Heritage. He succeeded Long- 
fellow in the chair of Modern Languages at Har- 
vard. He was editor of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly’’ 
from 1857 to 1862, and of the ‘‘North American 
Review’’ from 1863 to 1872. He was United 
States Minister to Spain from 1877 to 1880, and to 
Great Britain from 1880 to 1885. He was born 
at Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 22, 1819 and died there 
Aug. 12, 1891. 

LOWELL’S POEMS TO MEMORIZE. 


The Fatherland. 
A Christmas Carol. 
The Heritage. 
The First Snowfall. 
December. 
The Maple. 
June. 
The Oak. 
The Pioneer. 
To the Dandelion. 
Under the Old Elm. 
Hunger and Cold. 
Under the Willows. 
The Singing Leaves. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. 
The Fountain. 
An Interview with Miles Standish. 
A Winter's Evening Hymn to My 
Fire. . 
MEMORY SELECTIONS 
WRITINGS. 


FROM LOWELL’S 


Every man feels instinctively that 
all the beautiful sentiments in the world 
weigh less than asingle lovely action. — 
From Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. 


Endurance is the crowning quality, 
And patience all the passion of great hearts. 
—From Columbus. 


Good luck is the willing handmaid of upright, 
energetic character, and conscientious observance 
of duty.—From Wordsworth. 


Mishaps are like knives, that either serve us or 


cut us, as we grasp them by the blade or the 
handle.—/rom Cambridge Thirty Years Ago. 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 


So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
—Vussouf. 


Great truths are portions of the soul of man, 
Great souls are portions of Eternity. 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole wil- 
derness of warning. 


Solitude is as needful to the imagination as 
sdciety is wholesome for the. character. , 


There is no-good in arguing with the inevitable. 
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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
Born Feb. 22, 1819. Died Aug. 12, 1891. 


He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next. 


The future works out great men’s destinies: 
The present is enough for common souls. 


What men call luck | 

Is the prerogative of valiant souls, 

The fealty life pays its rightful kings. 
—From a Glance Behind the Curtain. 





LOWELL'S HOME IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Greatly begin! though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime. 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—From Sonnet 4. 
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I do not fear to follow out the truth 
Albeit along the precipice’s edge. 


They love truth best who to themselves are true, 
And what they dare to dream of dare to do. 
—From Harvard Commemoration Ode. 


Let us be of good cheer, remembering that the 
misfortunes hardest to bear are those that never 
happen. 

New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth. 
—kKrom the Present Crisis. 


The man who gives his life for a principle has 
done more for his kind than he who discovers a 
new metal or names a new gas, for the great 
motors of the race are moral, not intellectual.— 
From Dante. 


Slow are the steps of Freedom, but her feet 
Turn never backward; hers no bloody glare; 
Her light is calm, and innocent and sweet, 
And where it enters there is no despair. 
—fFrom Ode to France. 


Thoughts that great hearts once broke for, we 
Breathe cheaply in the common air; 
The dust we trainple heedlessly 
Throbbed once in saints and heroes rare, 
Who pz2rished opening for the race 
New pathways to the commonplace. 
— From Masaccto. 
The busy world shoves angrily aside 
The man who stands with arms akimbo set, 
Until occasion tells him what to do; 
And he who waits to have his task marked out 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 
—From a Glance Behind the Curtain. 


The only conclusive evidence of a man's sincer- 
ity is that he gives himself for a_ principle. 
Words, money, all things else, are comparatively 
easy to give away, but when a man makes a gift 
of his daily life and practice, it is plain that the 
truth, whatever: it may be has taken possession 
of him. —From Rousseau and the Sentimentalists. 

No man is born into the world whose 
work is not born with him; there is 
always work, and tools to work withal, 
for those who will; and blessed are the 
horny hands of toil. 

For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 

Bubbies we buy with a whole soul's 

tasking; 
’Tis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the 

asking, 
No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 
All true whole men succeed, for what is 
worth 

Success’s name, unless it be the thought, 

The inward surety, to have carried out 

A noble purpose to a noble end, 

Although it be the gallows or the block? 

’Tis only Falsehood that doth ever need 

These outward signs of gain to bolster 
her. 

—From a Glance Behind the Curtain. 

Once to every man and nation comes the 
moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good 
or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
each the bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the sheep 
upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever 'twixt that Cark- 
ness and that light. 


offering 
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FIGURE 
DRAWING V. 





>» €¢ 
f By Elizabeth Buckingham } 
Director of Drawing, Nashua, N. H. 


When children have had lessons in figure draw- 
ing for several years, and can make quick and 
fairly well proportioned sketches, they may be 
taught other things in connection with these 
lessons. 

A little girl with a book posed for a class, and 
Figure I. is one of the results. A second lesson 
with the object of carrying the sketch further may 
be given in this way: Return all sketches and 
provide each child with a clean sheet of drawing 
paper. State clearly that the object of the second 
lesson is to make a composition or picture by us- 
ing what is good in the first sketch, and ‘by im- 
proving and adding to it. The children must be 
made to realize that instead of there being one 
way of representing a little girl reading, there 
are as many ways as there are children in the 
class, and that to do a thing just as everyone else 
does it is commonplace and not worth while. 
Not that change for change’ sake is admirable, 
but that each child should express himself in his 
sketch, and when that is done there will be no 
two sketches alike. 

To make the sketch a little more interesting, a 
chair may be substituted for the box on which the 
little girl sits. Probably the children will not be 
able to draw from memory any of the good chairs 
which they have seen at home and elsewhere, so 
the school chair will have to be used. As it is 
not beautiful the children would better study and 
sketch at home some chairs which they like, and 
use them in the following. lessons. 

The second improvement is to draw boundaries 
around the picture. If the pupils have made 
nature drawings in rectangles, circles and other 
enclosed spaces and have been taught to make 
good space divisions, they will readily apply these 
principles here. 
tention calied to the composition of lines and 
spaces it would be well to spend a lesson on this 
subject. 























Fig. 1 


If they have not had their at-. 


The next thing is to correct the lines. Those 
in the first sketch are indefinite. Many of them 
simply suggest things. Let the pupils start at 
the top and change every line that can be made 





; 
: 








Fig. Il. 
more definite and beautiful. Call their attention 
to places in their sketches where one line, used 
in the place of two or three lines, makes a stronger 
drawing. 

We will now suppose that each child has made his 
drawing as nearly perfect as he can make it, and we 
will proceed to carry the sketch further by adding 
washes of charcoal gray,or ivory black. So far 
in our lessons we have made black and white 
sketches, and have contrasted black and white 
spaces merely to help in judging. proportions. 


“There has been no attempt to give any added 


beauty by choice of tones. A great deal of beauty 
can be obtained by using tones if we know some- 
thing of the principles of balance, harmony and 
rhythm. 

Balance can be explained in this way: Makea 
neutral scale (Figure VI.) of (1) white, (5) black, 
(3) middle gray, (2) a gray half-way between white 
and middle, (4) and a gray half-way between mid- 
dle and black. Physical forces of equal weight 
balance at equal distances from acentre. Ina 
picture each spot is a force, therefore white and 


‘black if used in a picture in equal amounts, will 


balance on middle gray. People see balance in 


a. 4 es 
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patterns of this sort (a) and would be disatisfied 
with (b) which is unbalanced in shape and size, 
but . comparatively few people have thought of, or 
are conscious of balance of tones. Figure II. 
was developed from Figure I. in the way just 
described. 

Figure IV. isthe first sketch of a little girl who 
posed in a Japanese costume. ‘The second lesson, 
producing Figure V., was given in the same way as 
far as the outline went. The tones.were used to 


show a rhythm instead of a balance. Rhythm 
means consistency in movement. The rhythm in 
figure V. consists in the movement from dark, to 
middle gray, to white shown in the dress and hair 
of the girl. The same movement is carried 
through the stand, the vase and the flowers. 





From a Teacher's Note Book. 


BY ANNIE STEVENS PERKINS. 


rt of a visit in the <a e of Miss Wal ¥ grad 
Hah se School, Beverly, moh eae - 


As the visitor hin nen before the opening of the 
afternoon session, there was an opportunity for a 
word or two with the teacher. 

The word method in reading is used and a 
medial slant system of writing, with letters formed 
like those of the vertical method but joined and 
with a slant that gives a free forearm movement. 
A beautiful red banner on a gilded standard glor- 
ified the corner by the desk and the teacher and 
some little folks, who had run in, were delighted 
to inform the visitor that they had won it by all 
coming to school on time every day for the 
month of September. 

Just then a little lad came in to take his seat, 
his back covered with dirt, dust and dried leaves. 

‘*Why, Willie, dear!’’ exclaimed his teacher. 
‘*Come outside and let me brush you off!’’ Just 
outside they went and the work was merrily done 
and Willie thanked Miss Wallace. 

Several children wanted ribbons tied or dresses 
pinned, while others had stories they must tell 
their dear teacher about matters of great im- 
portance. The visitor, looking on, did not 
wonder the little people loved their teacher. Then 
Miss Wallace had to arrange some cards and other 
work, for, with the little ones, it is one thing 
after another and no waits. After this she dusted 
and arranged her two tables and the tables used by 
the children, for in this school, the ‘‘dear’’ little 
chairs and long tables are used. They are placed 
like this, with plenty of room in front for ring 
games: 














The bell rang and the children formed in line 
and marched in to take their seats. After they 
were all seated, Miss Wallace disappeared for a 
moment. When she came back, she said brightly: 
‘*Good afternoon, children,’’ and the sweetly 
given reply came, ‘‘Good afternoon, Miss Wallace.’ 

There was a music period first. The children 
sang the scale and many ‘indicated skips, using 
the ‘‘do, ra, me, fa, sol, la, te, doo,’’ so much 
in favor, now, and so much more music than the 
old pronunciation. 

‘*Now,’’ said Miss Wallace, ‘‘let_ me see how 
softly and sweetly we can sing our songs.’’ She 
laid a little doll on one of the tables. ‘‘We will 
sing Mildred’s dollie to sleep.’’ ‘There were sev- 
eral very pretty motion songs into the spirit of 
which the children entered heartily. ‘*The dollie 


‘isn’t asleep, yet,’’ said the little girl who didn’t 


want the lesson to end. The regular singing 
teacher is Mr. George F. Wilson of Wakefield and 
the bright co-operation of this teacher gives the 
little people a good start 

There was nothing particularly new in the 


methods used in the writing and reading lessons . 


that followed, but the spirit of encouragement and 
harmony were unusually marked. Miss Wallace 
helped every child. to do his or her best and was 
so brightly enthusiastic, without a particle of 
forced spirit, that the visitor found herself just 
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loving the dear little, earnest people and rejoicing 
over every big word conquered, as if she belonged 
there. 

Instead of recess the children are given a play 
time of a few moments and the windows opened. 
They especially enjoyed, ‘‘The Old Gray Cat is 
Sleeping.’’ It was great fun when ‘‘the little 
mice came creeping.’’ One dear little lame boy 
who had to use a crutch enjoyed it all so much! 
Such a bright, intelligent face he had! It was 
very evident he loved his teacher and his school. 

Afterwards, while a part of the class recited, 
the others were given some big books to .see how 
many words they could find that were old friends. 
“‘Of course,’’ added Miss Wallace, ‘‘ we shall not 
hear anyone thinking out loud. Papa never 
thinks out loud, when he reads the newspaper.’’ 
When school was over,- and the little people helped 
to get ready to go home, the visitor said to her- 
self, as she has many a time said, ‘‘Oh, if mothers 
would go to school more!’’ 


A DELIGHTFULLY CONDUCTED RECITATION. 


I recently, heard a most interestingly conducted 
recitation in eighth grade geography given at 
the Lincoln School, Wakefield, Mass., Miss Eliz- 
abeth Ingram, teacher. 

The subject of the lesson was Siberia and the 
whole class was transportedthither in imagination 
before the lesson had proceeded far. The pupils 
were led to formulate statements by questions that 
made them think what must be if certain known 
facts were taken into ac- may 
count. For instance, when  Figessseneessses 
there had been a little’ talk Ff 
about the three great rivers, 
the teacher asked what 
must be the state of “things 
near the mouth of ‘these. 
All were very ready to.tell 
of the frozen, inaccessible 
water. But when she asked 
what must happen when the 
spring sun thawed the 
southern portions of. these 
rivers, all. were not so 
ready to reply. So she 
asked ..for the name of ‘a 
river near by whose rise 
and course were familiar to 


the class. She said, ‘* Let 
us imagine some things 
about this river.’’ Then 


she graphically pictured a 
state like that common to 
these Arctic rivers, readily 
securing the statement, 
*‘When the lower portions 
of these rivers melt, the 
water, unable to follow the 
course of the river-channel, 
must spread ,out over the 
land.’’ Then they were 
ready to undertsand the 
heavy floods of the tundras. 

When they spoke of the 
fossil elephants found in the 
ice of the Arctic slope, so well preserved that 
dogs‘would eat the thousand-year-old meat after 
it’ was taken from its natural refrigerator, the 
question was asked, ‘‘What is meant by the word 
fossil ?"’ 

It was very interesting to note the 


come petrified, or turned to stone and that the 
elephants were like fossils, in their cold-storage 


w 


state. The teacher talked about the Don Cossacks 
and gave some excellent word-pictures of the life 
led by the nomadic tribes of the north. Each 


point discussed seemed to lead naturally to the 


REPL 





Fig. V. 


next. There was perfect freedom, yet perfect order. 
No reply, however unexpected or wide of the mark, 
failed of a pleasant reception and apt word of com- 
ment that precluded all possibility of disturbance. 
Preparation was the key-note of the recitation. 





* ature. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

At Tremont Temple, Boston, where a recent 
Teachers’ Institute was held, Mr. Henry T. 
Bailey, State Agent for the Promotion of Inudus- 
trial Drawing, spoke to a very large audience of 
teachers on ‘‘Substitutes for Fear and Pain as In- 
centives.’’ He spoke of the marked improvement 
in a little girl, who had been tongue-lashed into 
utter inability to make effort under one teacher, 
when she came into an atmosphere of encourage- 
ment and love, in the next grade. He told how, 
one night after school, the little girl, who had 
tasted the joy of achieving and receiving commen- 
dation, threw her arms about her teacher’s neck, 
exclaiming: ‘‘Oh, Miss N, I love you! I wish 
you were my Sunday School teacher and my 
mother. ’’ 

Among other things he said, ‘‘ Yes, we must 
make our pupils bear the yoke in their youth; we 
must keep their noses to the grindstone. But, 
oh, what a point is gained when they want to 
bear the yoke and when they really want sharper 
noses!’’ 

He spoke of composition day as it used to be, 
and dramatically ‘‘tore up his composition,’’ as 
he used to do on his way to his seat, after the 
paper had been passed upon. He then talked of 
the work done by pupils today and the pride felt 
in making excellent books, illustrated with Perry 
and Brown Pictures, with ornamented covers, 
containing their recorded thoughts about liter- 
Some very fine specimens of work done by 


pupils were shown. One 
was a book on the writ- 
ings of Burns with the 


Burns cottage, a Perry Pic- 
ture, mounted on Scotch 
gray, as a frontispiece. 
There was a song of Burns’, 


music and all, beautifully 
done. 
Mr. Bailey also showed 


some finely- arranged spell- 
ing lessons. At the top of 
the long narrow sheet were 
fastened a picture, a bird’s 
wing, an arrow, or other 
object. The pupil's imag- 
ination was aided and work 
brightened, in this way. 
One boy had done. wonders 
with a picture of a harmon- 
ica: an oriole’s feather had 
taken another to Baltimore 
and through the forests and 
taught him to consider the 
value of the beautiful singer. 

‘*This,’’ said Mr. Bailey, 


‘‘is very different from the 
speiling lesson of past days, 
which was much like the 
Belt Line car I heard of, 
the other day. ‘Where 
does this car go?’ I asked, 
and the doleful reply was, 
‘It don’t go nowhere and it 
don’t get nowhere, it just 


keeps going round and round like a chicken with 
its head cut off.’ ”’ 

Pupils should be taught to connect school life 
with after-life and have an earnest aim, else they 
are apt to go through their books as the little girl 
did who ‘‘knew the world, oh, yes! 





readiness with which the boys and 
girls told what they knew. ‘‘I have 
seen a fossil shell.’’ ‘‘i have'seena 
fossil plant.’’ ‘‘Coal has sometimes 
the print of a fossil fern.’’ Gradu- 
ally, the statement was secured that 








she had studied the world and re- 
viewed it.’’ 
a oll 
If the way in which men express 
their thoughts is slipshod and mean, 


it will be very difficult for their 








a fossil was an object that had be- 


Fig. VI. 


thoughts to escape being the same. 











Nature in its Connection with 
Literature and Picture Study 





> 
f By Bella Geisse } 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR STUDY AND CON. 
VERSATION. 


1. The New Year: Its name. Gifts of new 
days, weeks, months, seasons, new opportunities 
for work, pleasure, etc. Tell such myths as 
Janus or Kronos, or Andersen’s ‘‘Story of the 
Year.’’ Lessons on time for the older children, 
(calendar, hour glass, sun dial, clock, watch. ) 

2. Snow: (Forms of water) As far as possible 
have work experimental. With the younger chil- 
dren dwell chiefly on the snow. The form of the 





crystal, its beauty, purity, its use to plant world, 
sports in the snow. : 

3. Weather observations: With older children 
this should include measurement of rain and snow 
fall. 

4. The Cold Northern Lands. 

5. The Eskimo: His home, habits, etc. 

6. Animals of the Northland. (Seal, 
reindeer, beaver, etc.) 

7. Coal: its use, mining, miners’ tools. 

8. Light: The sun, moon, stars, artificial light. 

9. Hans Christian Andersen. 

10. Domestic animals: horse, dog, cat. 
11. Trades: baker, carpenter, blacksmith. 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH. 
Purity, Ho.iness, TRUTH. 


bear, 


Through nature, story, poem, and picture the 





thought for the month may be kept before the 


ch ildren without conscious moralizing. 


Tell the sun myths and hero stories illustrating 


power of good over evil: 
Apollo and the Python. 


Hercules using his physical strength in serving 


others. 
SAINT STORIES. 


Saint George and the Dragon. 
Saint Christopher. 
Saint Elizabeth. 

BIBLE STORIES. 


David and Goliath. 
Christ Tempted in the Wilderness. 








JANUARY BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS. 
PICTURES. 







Perry 
Picture No. 


St. Michael and the Dragon, by Guido Reni 390 . 


Temptation of Christ, by Schaffer 498 

Let a copy of Guido Reni’s picture hang in the 
room for a few days at least. In the singular 
beauty and purity of the angel face there is some- 
thing divine. Look up the legends in Mrs. Jame- 
son’s ‘‘Sacred and Legendary Art’’ to tell to the 
older children. 


THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 
(An Adaptation of Andersen's Story.) 

It was January and the snow was pelting down. 
The window panes were plastered with it, it 
plumped down in masses from the roofs. The 
horses and carriages seemed frosted with sugar. 
Toward evening it grew calm. The stars came 
out. Two sparrows hopped about, but they found 
little food and were very, very. cold. 

‘*Piep!’’ said one to the other, ‘‘ They call this 
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a new year. People rang bells, and blew horns 
and were noisy with joy because the ol1 year had 
gone. I was glad too. I hoped we should have 
warm days; but it freezes harderthanever. Peo. 
ple have made a mistake in counting time.’ 

‘“That they have,’’ answered his friend. 
‘‘They’ve something they call a calendar—it’s an 
invention of their own, and everything is to pe 
arranged aaccording to that, but it won’t do, 
When Spring comes then the year begins—’’ 

‘*But when does Spring come?’’ 

‘*TIt comes when the bluebird comes back. But 
his movements are uncertain and here in town no 
one knows anything about it. In the country 
they are better informed. Shall we fly out there 
and wait? ‘‘No sooner suggested than away they 
both flew. 

Out in the country it was still winter and colder 
than in the town. The Sparrows shivered: 
‘*Piep! When will Spring come? It is very long 
in coming.’’ 





peben Seeneess 


Very long,’’ sounded from the next snow-cov- 
ered hill. May be it was an echo they heard. 
May be it was an old man sitting on a heap of 
snow. He had long white hair, and was pale, 
with blue eyes. 

‘*Who is that old man?’’ asked the sparrows. 

‘‘I know who he is,’’ said a crow sitting on a 
fence rail. He is Winter, the old man of last 
year. He is not dead as the calendar says, but 
is guardian to little Prince Spring who is to 
come.’’ 

One week passed away and two. The frozen 
lake lay hard and stiff. By and by a sunbeam 
glided over it. The snowy coverlid on the hill 
did not glitter as it had done. But the white 
form Winter still sat there, looking toward the 
South. He did not notice that his snowy carpet 
was sinking into the earth and that here and 
there green patches were to be seen. Every green 
patch was crowded with sparrows, crying: ‘‘Kee- 
wit, kee--wit! Is Spring coming now?’’ 

‘‘Spring!’’ the cry sounded over field and 
meadow, and from the South the first bluebirds 
came flying through the air. On the back of each 
sat a tiny child—one a girl, the other a boy. 
They greeted the-earth with a kiss and wherever 
they trod white flowers grew from beneath the 
snow. Then they went hand in hand to the old 
iceman, Winter, threw their arms about him, and 
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ina moment they and he ‘and all the country 
round were hidden in a thick damp mist. The 
wind rosé and dtove the mist away. The siti 
shone and Winter himself was gone. The beau- 
tiful children of Spring sat upon the throne of the 
year. 

‘““That’s what I call Spring,’’ cried each of the 
sparrows. ‘‘Now we shall make up for stern 

Winter.”’ 

Wherever the children turned, green buds burst 
forth, the grass sprang up, the corn fields turned 
green. The little maiden strewed flowers all 
around, and still her apron was always full. She 
scattered a snow of blossoms on the apple and 
peach trees. She clapped her hands and the boy 
clapped his, and flocks of birds came flying, no- 
body knew whence, and they all twittered and 
sang: ‘‘Spring has come.’’ 

There were violets, anemones, primroses in 
plenty. There was sap and strength in every 
blade of grass. That was certainly a beautiful 
carpet on which to sit, and there the young spring 
pair sat, hand in hand, and sang and smiled and 
grew on. They kissed each other and were be- 
throthed, and in the same moment the buds of 
the trees unfolded and the forest was dressed in 
green. 

The days and weeks went by and the heat came. 
The corn grew yellow. The white water lily 
spread its green leaves over the lake. The black 
berries hung juicy and sweet on the vines. By 
the farm house door sat the lovely wife of Sum- 
mer, watching the black, gathering clouds, as 
they piled themselves up like mountains higher 
and higher. Every breath of air was hushed; 
every bird was still. Suddenly there was a flash 
of light, and the darkness returned amid a rolling 
crash. The rain poured down in streams, and 
there was first darkness then blinding light. Soon 
the rain fell only in gentle drops, the sun peeped 
out, the birds sang. Yonder on a rock sat a 
strong young man—-Summer himself—refreshed 
by the cool bath. 

The days and weeks went by. The reapers 
worked in the fields of grain, the branches of the 
apple trees were heavy with red and yellow fruit. 
Summer lifted his arm and beautiful tints spread 
over the woodland. The rose bush gleamed with 
red hips, chestnuts fell ripe from their burrs. 

The Queen of the Year became silent and pale. 
She longed for the land of her childhood. The 
birds flew away one by one. The forest leaves 
became more and more yellow. The Queen of the 
Year rested on the fallen leaves, her husband, 
now growing old stood beside her. The wind 
swept through the leaves which fell in a shower 
and the Queen was gone; but the last butterfly of 
the season fluttered through the cold air. 

The wet fogs came, the icy winds blew, the 
nights grew long.* The Ruler of the Year stood 
there with hair as white as snow—but he knew 


not that it was his hair, he thought snowflakes - 


were falling from the clouds. Soon a thin cover- 
ing of snow was spread over the hills. The 
church bells rang merrily for Christmas time. 
‘The bells ring for the new born,’’ said the Ruler 
of the Year. ‘‘Soon the new King and Queen will 
come and I shall go to rest with my wife in the 
land of our childhood.’’ 

In the fresh green fir wood stood the Christmas 
angel blessing the trees for his feast. ‘‘May 
there be great joy under the green boughs,’’ said the 
Kuler of the Year. My time for rest has come 
and the young part of the year shall now receive 
my crown.’’ But the angel of Christmas said: 
‘‘Let the snow lie warmly upon the young seed. 
You may rest when Spring comes.’’ 

‘*And when will Spring come?’’ asked Winter. 

‘‘He will come when the bluebird returns.’* 


So with white locks and snowy beard, old and 
bent, butstrotig as the wintry storm, old Winter 
sat upon the drift on the hill. ‘ 

The ‘sparrows camé agaiti out of the town and 
asked, ‘‘ Who is that old mati yotider?’’ 

The crow sat there again, or a son of his which 
is quite the same thing, and said: ‘‘It is Winter, 
the old man of last year. He is not dead as the 
calendar says. He is the guardian of Spring.’’ 

‘*When will Spring come?'’ said the sparrows. 
‘*Spring’’ sounded like an echo from the hills 
where the snow lay. The sun shone warmer, the 
snow melted, and the birds twittered ‘‘Spring is 
cuming.’’ In the distance were seen the first 
bluebirds each with a child on his back. . They 
kissed the earth and the silent old man who slip- 
ped quietly away and the story of the Year was done. 

‘That is all very well,’’ said the sparrows. 
‘It is very beautiful too, but it is not according 
to the Calendar and is therefore irregular. ’’ 





In its adaptation for school use, the story has 
not only been greatly shortened but slight changes 
have been made (substituting the bluebird for 
the stork as the first messenger of spring, etc.,) 
in order that the tale might bring to the children 
a truer picture of the seasons in our own land. 
With the older children such changes would be 
unnecessary. A nature talk on the sparrow would 
be interesting in connection with the story. It 
is the one bird that the children have ample op- 
portunity to observe. See how much they can 
tell of his habits. ‘‘The Signs of the Seasons’’ 
(Payne‘s Geographical Nature Reader) could be 
read or memorized.at this time. 


RED RIDING HOOD. 
On the wide lawn the snow lay deep 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine-trees sung, 
The naked elm boughs tossed and swung; 
While, through the window, frosty-starred 
Against the sunset-purple barred, 
We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s grey fleck along the sky, 
The crested biuejay flitting swift, 
The squirrel poising on the drift, 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 
Set to the north wind like a sail. 


It came to pass, one little lass, 

With flattened face against the glass, 
And eyes in which the tender dew 
Of pity shone, stood gazing through 
The narrow space her rosy lips 

Had melted from the frost’s eclipse; 
‘*Oh, see,’’she cried, ‘*the poor bluejays! 
What is it that the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts I know— 
May I not feed them on the snow?”’ 


Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn, 
She flaundered down the wintry lawn; 
Now struggling through the misty veil 
Blown round her by the shrieking gale; 
Now sinking in a drift so low, 

Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 

Her little store of nuts and corn, 

And thus her timid guests bespoke: — 

‘Come. squirrel from your hollow oak— 

Cume, black old crow—come poor bluejay, 

Before your supper’s blown away! 

Don't be afraid, we all are good, 

And I'm Mamma’s Red Riding Hood.’’ 
—jJohn Greenleaf Whittier. 
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Read Whittier’s ‘* Red Riding Hood’’ to the chil- 
dren, omitting the last stanza. What kind of day 
does the poem picture? What time of year? 
What lay on the ground? Repeat the second line 
of the poem. What does it mean? What had 
drifted the snow? Who can make me a picture of 
the lawn with the drifted snow? Read the third 
and fourth lines. What trees do they tell us we 
must put in our picture? To what class of trees 
do the pines belong? What kind of chalk must 
we use in making the pine trees. Can you make 
the sound of the wind as it sang through the 
pines? What did the wind do to the elm trees? 
Who can draw an elm tree for me? (Talk of the 
characteristics of the trees. Sketch each on the 
blackboard.) Let me see who can make the pret- 
tiest picture of the first four lines of the poem. 
Read the next three lines and let the children 
attempt to illustrate them. What does it say in 
the fifth line about the window? Was the whole 
window frosted? Can you see through the frost? 
Tell me all that was seen through this window ? 
Make a picture of a sunset sky. What is meant 
by the ‘‘sombre crow?’’ Show me how the crow 
moves its wings. Show pictures of the crow, 
hawk, bluejay. Talk a little about each. Where 
are inost of our wild birds in the winter time? 
Why do they go South? What birds stay with 
us all winter? Do these birds have an easy or a 
hard time finding foodinthe winter? Why? Let 
the children imitate the call of crow and bluejay. 
Who can make a picture of the squirrel for me? 
Where was he sitting? Talk of the habits of the 
squirrel. 

Who was looking out of that frost-starred 
window at all these things? What was she think- 
ing about? Why was she sorry for the animals? 
What did she say about them? What did she 
think the squirrel was doing? What did the little 
maid want todo? Tell me how she was dressed. 
What did she take to her bird friends? What did 
she say to them? Lessons in kindness to animals. 
Let this poem or the ‘‘Story of the Year’’ be the 
introduction to a talk on the snow. How does it 
fall? Where does it come from? Does it make 
any noise in falling? What does each flake look 
like? Its effect upon ground, trees, houses? Its 
purity—perfectly white and spotless when it first 
falls, becoming gradually soiled by contact with 
other things. 

Let the older children through experiments be- 
come familiar with the facts of condensation, 
evaporation, boiling, etc. 

The blackboard illustration should be developed 
out of the talk and be used in reading, etc. 

Let some of the January language lessons be 
illustrated by snow stars cut from white paper 
pasted upon blue or black backgrounds. Tissue 
paper, or better, the artist’s transferring paper 
used in this way gives a pretty effect. Supply the 
class with circular papers. Fold these across the 
centre. Find the centre of crease C-B, and from 
that point fold over one-third of the semi-circle, 
giving Fig. 3. Fold over again, giving Fig. 4. 


Fig.1 Cc A B Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


wt 


1% 


Fold Fig. 4 down the centre, giving Fig. 5. When 
Fig. 5 has been successfully reached let the 
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896 
898 
‘There’s Life in the Old Dog Yet by Landseer 901 


teacher take scissors and show how with this, as a 
starting point, a variety of six pointed stars may 
be produced. Then let the class attempt, encour- 
aging originality. Ask them to examine snow- 
flakes during the next storm and seeif they cannot 
bring you some new paper snow forms. 


POEMS AND STORIES. 


Woods in Winter by Longfellow. 

Snow-flakes by Longfellow (1st stanza). 

The First Snowfall by Lowell. 

Winter Poems by Sangster in Knights and 
Ladies. 

Winter Poems by F. D. Sherman. 

Tiny Snow Flakes by Lucy Larcom. 

Little People of the Snow by Bryant. 

The Frost Spirit by Whittier. 

Snow Bound (Selections) by Whittier. 

Red Riding Hood (Selections) by Whittier. 

The Snow Flakes by Andersen. 

The Snow Queen by Andersen. 

The Snow Man by Andersen. 

The Snow Image (Adapted) by Hawthorne. 

A January Thaw (Adapted) by Mrs. Gatty’s 
Parables from Nature. 

Legends of the North Land by Cary. 

Norse Tales—Thor’s Visit to Jotunheim, etc. 





JANUARY 


1903 
SNOW-FLAKES 





‘*The snow-flakes fell so gently 
You ne’er could hear a sound, 
As sailing through the frosty air 
They nestled on the ground.’’ 











Bring a string of old fashioned sleigh bells. 
Of what are they made? Are they all the same 
size? Form? What form are they? What 
makes them jingle? How did the ‘‘jingle’’ get 
inside the bell? Could it have been put through 
the holes? Why not? Do you know what work- 
man makes the bell? (Iron-founder.) Shall I tell 
you how he does it? In making the bell, the 
‘‘jinglet’’ is put inside a little ball of mud, just 
the shape of the inside of the bell. Then a mold 
is made just the shape of the outside of the bell. 
The mud all with the ‘‘jinglet’’ inside is placed 
inthe mold, and the metal is poured in which fills 
up the space between the ball and the mold. 
When the mold is taken off you see a sleigh bell 
but it will not ring. Who knows why? The hot 
metal that the bell is made of dries the dirt so 
that it can be shaken out. After the dirt is all 
shaken out of the holes in the bell the little iron 
‘‘jinglet’’ will still be in the bell and will ring. 
It took a good many years to think out how to 
make a sleighbell. Have the children draw and 
mold the bell in clay. 


PICTURES FOR JANUARY—ANIMALS, 
A Distinguished Member of the Humane 


Society by Landseer 892 
Saved by Landseer 893 
894 


My Dog by Landseer 


Dignity and Impudence by Landseer 
King Charles’ Spaniels by Landseer 


Friends or Foes by Barbet 3180 
A Proud Mother 3504 
Puss in Boots 3505 
Old Woman and Cats by Knaus 920B 
Study of Cats by Lambert 573 
Cat and Kittens by Lambert 572 
Whittier's Birthplace—Snow Scene 27 

949 


Winter by Burne-Jones 


SHEPHERD DOG. 


In December we talked of the sheep of the 
shepherd. Shall we not now think of his friend 
and helper the dog. Introduce the lesson perhaps 
by Mauve’s picture Autumn (756) or by some 
story—The Old Woman and Her Pig. To what 
did the old woman first go for help when her pig 
would not go over the stile? Why should she go 
toa dog? Did you ever see a dog driving pigs, 
cows, or sheep? How did it drive them? 
(Trotted along behind them.) What did it do if 
one lagged or went out of the way? (Barked at 
it, jumped at it, snapped its teeth.) If the ani- 
mal paid no attention to this, what did the dog 
do? What did the old woman want the dog in 
the story to do tothe pig? What do we calla 
dog that takes care of sheep? Do shepherd dogs 
know much? What makes you think so? (Draw 
from the class as many anecdotes as possible relat- 
ing to this species. Let the teacher tell stories 
she has read, and from her own experience _ illus- 
trating sagacity.) Question as to dog’s sense of 
sight, hearing, etc. 

Have the dogs you know sharp eyes? What 
makes you think so? What color are their eyes? 
Are the shepherd dogs larger or smaller than 
your own? Same shape? In same part of face? 

What does your dog do when you call him? 
(Pricks up ears.) Why? (To catch all the sound 
that he can.) Can you prick up your ears? 
Where does the sound go? (Through opening in 
side of his head.) If a dog be present in class 
room let the children look into these openings. 
Do flies, bugs, dust, etc., go through these open- 
ings? What prevents? What keeps insects, etc., 
out of your ears? Where on the dog’s head are 
his ears placed? Higher up or lower down than 
ours? 

Have you ever seen a lost dog? How did he 
try to find his master? (Put his nose down close 
to the ground.) Why? Shape of dog’s nose. 

The dog's coat of hair. Its use—in winter 
(warmth); in summer (to keep bugs, flies, etc., 
from biting him.) Is not the winter coat too 
thick for summer? What happens? How do you 


know? Is his hair the same length all over his 
body? Why shorter on legs? Face? Are there 
any bare places on his face? Where? Do dogs 


sweat like horses and people? How do they show 
that they are warm? If your hand is wet and 
you hold it in the wind what happens? When 
the wind blows on the dug’s wet tangue, what 
happens? 

Examine the dog’s foot. What part touches 
the ground when he walks? (Only his toes and 
the ball of foot.) On how many toes does he walk? 
Has the dog a toe answering to yourthumb? Find 
it. To your big toe? Point to it. Where are 
his heels? Feel of them. Call attention to the 
great tendon of Achilles which lifts the child’s 
own heel. Where do we find this in the dog’s 
leg? Where is his heel? Examine the cushions 
of the dog’s foot. Do you think the stones hurt 
the dog? Why not? Does a dog make much 
noise in running? Why not? 

What do dogs like to eat? How do they eat 
the meat? What part do they eat that we never 


- stories). 


eat? Examine dog’s teeth. What are the long 
sharp teeth for? Have you any such teeth? Are 
they longer or shorter than the dog’s? What 
are the smaller front teeth for? With what teeth 
does he chew the bones? What do dogs do with 
bones left from their meals? How do they bury 
them? Examine dog’s claws. Watch the dog 
drink. How does he do it? 

How does a dog lie down in his bed? 
kind of a bed does he like? 


Did you ever hear a dog talk? How does he 
talk? When does he growl? Bark loud and long? 
Short happy barks? Whine? Snarl? Howl? 
Yelp? Another way of talking? (With tail.) 


What 





JANUARY 


1903 
SNOW-FLAKE 


‘Here is a snow-flake, dainty and white, 
Wandering from the sky; 

It floats like a feather, airy and light, 
Down from the clouds on high.’’ 

















Tell stories about dogs that will bring out— 


Devotion to master. 

Love of home. 

Sagacity. 

Courage. 

Gratitude. 

Faithfulness. 

Affection for other animals. 


STORIES. 


Our Devoted Friend the Dog (many short 

S. K. Bolton. 

Beautiful Joe. 

Dog of Flanders. 

Rab and his Friends 

Bab, Son of Battle. 

Bimbi 

Loveliness 

Rip Van Winkle’s Dog. 

Ulysses and his Dog. 

Story of a Dog 

Landseer’s Dogs. 

Sir Walter Scott’s Dogs. 

Llewellyn and Gellert. 

Dog Tray Browning. 

Bingo (Wild Animals I Have Known) 
Thompson. 

Wully (Wild Animals I Have Known) 

Thompson. 

Thompson. 


Brown. 


Ouida. 
Mrs. Phelps. 


Van Dyke. 


Chink (Lives of the Hunted) 


a 
- ‘ 


Book Lovers 

will find, in the extended lists appearing in the back 
part of this journal, a great variety of standard books, 
by the best authors of all ages, at prices averaging 
fully 40 per cent below those made even by the larg- 
est department stores. Cloth bound books of high 
quality are sold at prices usually charged for paper 
bindings. Purchasing in large quantities, enables us 
todoit. You are invited to participate in the ad- 
vantage thus secured. We make a spécialty of supply- 
ing school libraries. 
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MEMORY GEMS. 


Opportunities are opportunities only to him who 
: is ready. 
Diving, and finding no pearls in the sea, 
Blame not the ocean, the fault is in thee. 
—Oriental Poetry. 


We have but what we make, and every good 

Is locked by nature in a granite hand 

Sheer labor must unclench. 

I reach a duty, yet I do it not, 

And, therefore, climb no higher; but if done, 

My view is brightened, and another spot 

Seen on my mortal sun; 

For be the duty high as angel’s flight 

Fulfil it, and a higher will arise 

Even from its ashes. Duty is our ladder to the 
skies, 

And climbing not, we fall. —Selected. 


Be true to truth: the proudest name 
That sterling worth may win, 

Is soiled and tarnished past reclaim, 
Where falsehood enters in. 


Life should be full of earnest work, 
Our hearts undashed by fortune’s frown; 


_ Let perseverance conquer fate, 
And merit seize the victor’s crown. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


Let others write of battles fought, 
Of bloody, ghastly fields, 

Where honor greets the man who wins, 
And death, the man who yields; 

But I will write of him who fights 
And vanquishes his sins, 

Who struggles on through weary years 
Against himself, and wins. 


Just to be true—through and through—is success. 
—Lyman Abbott. 


Our feelings come to us we know not how. 
What we are responsible for is the action to which 
we let the feeling give rise.—Z//en Duvall, 

One must study to know, know to understand, 
understand to judge.—J/uaian Proverb. 

When we are alone we have our thoughts to 
watch; in family our tempers; in society our 
tongues.—Hanyah Moore. 

Though we travel the world over to find the 


beautiful, we must carry it with us or we find it 
not. —Lmerson. 
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In the grammar of Life the great verbs are To 
be and To do.—/John A. Stuart. 


Life is to be fortified by many friendships. — 
Sydney Smith. 

Character is bounded on the north by sobriety, 
on the east by integrity, on the west by industry 
and on the south by gentleness.—frances E. 
Willard. 


Here lies a soldier, whom all must applaud; 
Who fought many battles at home and abroad. 
But the hottest engagement he ever was in, 
Was the conquest of self in the battle of sin. 


Little things, 
On little wings, 
Bear little souls to heaven. 
For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
—Scott. ” 
Humble we must be, 
If to heaven we go; 
High is the roof there, 
But the gate is low. 
—Robert Herrick. 


Be true to your work, and your friend. 
—John Boyle O’ Reilly. 
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A JANUARY EXERCISE. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


CHARACTERS: The Old Year. The New Year. 
Twelve children representing the signs of the 
zodiac each carrying a flag inscribed with name. 


(Enter the Old Year)—At last my work is done 
and I am ready to bid farewell to earth. (Looks 
at his watch.) Just twelve o’clock! It is time for 
my successor to arrive. 

(Enter the New Year)—Hail, good father! 

Old Year—Welcome, welcome, my son. I trust 
you will rule the coming seasun wisely and well. 
I wish you joy and prosperity, and hope you may 

_become famous in historical annals. I commit 
into your keeping the train of followers who have 
so faithfully served me during the past three 
hundred and sixty-five days. (Blows a whistle.) 

(Enter boy representing Aquarius. ) 

Aquarius, (bowing first to Old Year, then to 
New Year)— 

I am the sign of January, 
I bring the rain and snow, 
I thaw the ice, I fill the ponds, 
I make the brooks o’erflow. 
No flowers would bloom in summer time, 
No fruit would deck the tree, 
Nor crops reward the farmer’s toil, 
If it were not for me. 


(He places himself beside Old Year. Enter 
boy representing Pisces. Bows to Old Year and 
New Year.) 

Pisces— 

Of February I’m the sign, 
And, though my days are few, 
The work begun in January 
I push with vigor through; 
I am the herald of the spring, 
And when I disappear, 
The winter cold and storm must yield, 
To springtide warmth and cheer. 


(Places himself beside Aquarius. 
representing Aries. ) 
Aries (bowing)— 
The month of March I signify; 
Though fierce the winds are blowing, 
The crocus and the pure snowdrop 
Their heads are bravely showing; 
And now the shepherd to the fields 
His woolly flock is guiding; 
And bright-eyed squirrels, hungrily, * 
Peep from their place of hiding. 
(He places himself beside Pisces. 
representing Taurus. ) 


Enter boy 


Enter boy 


Taurus (bowing)— 
I bring April, with sunshine and showers, 
With green blades of grass and shy spring flowers, 
Out in the meadows the cattle are lowing, 
Over the stones the brooklet is flowing, 
Up in the tree top the blue-bird is swinging, 
‘«Summer is coming!’’ he’s cheerily singing. 
(Places himself besides Aries. Enter two boys 
representing Gemini) 
1st boy (Castor) bowing— 


We are the sign of beauteous May, 
The queen of all the year; 

We clothe the trees with verdure, 
We bring the song birds dear; 


We dot the fields with daisies white, 
With buttercups and clovers bright. 

2d boy( Pollux) bowing— 

We bring the sunlight bright and warm, 
The gentle rain we give, 

That aids the seed, deep under ground, 
To burst its bonds and live; 

We fill the streams with fish, and bring 
The honey-bee on gauzy wing. 

(Gemini place themselves beside Taurus. 

boy representing Cancer. ) 


Enter 


Cancer (bowing)— 
Wise men, in bygone days, gave June to me; 
The wisdom of their act you’ll plainly see; 
Just as a crab moves backward, so the sun, 
Southward, again, his course begins to run; 
No longer northward may he take his way, 
For fruit and flower need every burning ray; 
Farther and farther south he’ll journey on, 
Till all his summer’s work is fitly done. 
(Cancer places himself beside Gemini. 
boy representing Leo. ) 


Enter 


Leo (bowing)— 
Iam the symbol of July, 
When like a lion fierce and strong, 
The sun is monarch of the sky, 
And shoots his hot rays all day long; 
I ripen corn, I paint the cheeks 
Of peach and apple rosy red; 
I turn the verdant grass to hay, 
And deck with flowers the garden bed. 
(Places himself beside Cancer. 
representing Virgo. ) 


Enter girl 


Virgo— 
I am the goddess Ceres, 
The farmer’s faithful friend; 
And August is my chosen month, 
The summer time I end; 
I bring the golden harvest, 
When barns are filled with grain, 
And ripened fruit and vegetables 
Load down the creaking wain. 


(Places herself beside Leo. Enter girl repre- 
senting Libra, carrying pair of scales. ) 
Libra— 
I signify September, 
When leaves begin to fall, 
And grapes, in purple clusters, 
Hang o’er the roadside wall; 
I bring the equal days and nights 
The shadows cool, the mellow lights, 
And pleasant autumn’s festive rites, 
I bring them, one and all. 
(Places herself beside Virgo. 
senting Scorpio). ) 


Enter boy repre- 


Scorpio— 

October is assigned to me, 

I shake the chestnuts from the tree, 

I tint the sky with deepest blue, 

The leaves with many a beauteous hue, 

I give the last flowers of the year, 

With late fruits I the table cheer; 

My reign is pleasant, and all praise 

My clear cool nights, my bright blue days. 
(Places himself beside Libra. 

resenting Sagittarius). 


Enter boy rep- 


Sagittarius— 

I’m the sign of chill November, 
With its skies of leaden gray, 
With its wailing, wild wind voices, 

Moaning night and day, 
With its gleaming golden sunsets. 
With its forests brown and drear, . 
Where the huntsman, like an archer, 
Shoots the moose and deer. 
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(Places himself beside Scorpio. 
representing Capricornus. ) 


Capricornus— 


Enter boy 


Now, from the southern tropic, 
Once more ascends thé sun, 
As a wild goat climbs the mountain, 
Now winter has begun, 
The snow festoons are draping 
The juniper and pine, 
And scarlet holly berries 
Beside their green leaves shine, 
For I hav2 brought December, 
The month so white and fair, 
With Christmas joy bells ringing 
Upon the frosty air. 
(Places himself beside Sagittarius. ) 
Old Year— 


My followers have spoken for themselves. 
Nothing remains for me to do, my son, but to 
consign them to your care. Deal kindly with 
them. (He turns towards the Signs.) And you, 
my children, be faithful to your new ruler that 
you may crown his old age with honor. 

The Signs (raising right hands) —We pledge our 
allegiance to the New Year. 

(They pass from the Old Year to the New Year 
in procession and group themselves around him. ) 

New Year—I accept the trust committed to me 
by the Old Year. Be faithful to me and I will be 
faithful to you. 

Old Year—And now farewell. 

New Year and Signs—Farewell. 

(Exit Old Year.) 

The Signs— 


A happy new year we wish to all, 
The wise and the simple, the great and the 
small, 
Good health, good nature, and good cheer, 
With plzasant homes and kindred dear, 
Strength to bear each trial; grace 
To look each failing in the face; 
Joy to lighten toil and care, 
Love abounding everywhere. 
From January to December 
May each have pleasures to remember. 


(Exit New Year and Signs. ) 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite in poor, take 


Horstord’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 


indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphlet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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BABY KING NEW YEAR. 





S. EMILY POTTER. 


CHARACTERS: Baby King New Year, to be taken 
by a very tiny boy. The four seasons, by girls 
of ten or eleven years. 

Costumes: King—The usual scarlet robe, 
trimmed with white; a scepter, and crown. 

Spring: Thin, pale green dress, decorated with 
a profusion of delicate blossoms and leaves. She 
is to carry a basket of trailing vines and flowers. 

Summer: Thin dress of pink, with roses and 
red poppies for decoration, and her basket filled 
with the same. 

Autumn: Thin dress of dark red, with colored 
leaves, her basket overflowing with fruit. 

Winter: A white dress, with a sort of golf cape 
and hood,—all of the same material, white eider 
cloth if possible, and sprinkled thickly with 
powdered mica. She may carry a basket of snow 
balls or a pair of skates. 

All entrances are made from the left. Nothing 
is needed on the platform but a gray covered 
rocky couch, apparently of stone,’ but convenient 
for the Baby King to lie upon, during a long nap. 
It stands toward the right side. 


Enter Baby King, slowly—I’m just a_ tiny 
New Year, on my first visit to this great grey and 
lonely world. Nothing here but gloomy skies, 
leafless trees and chilly wind that make me shiver. 
I wish I could go back and stay with dear old 
Father Time. But that can not be. Years never 
go back. (Sits on the rock, and stretches as if 
very weary.) I am so tired, I think I'll take a 
little nap. This great rock is quite as comfort- 
able as anything I’ve found yet, and will make 
me a good resting-place. (Takes his crown off, 
very carefully, and reclines.) Perhaps I shall 
dream of those happy days before Father Time 
sent me into this earth-land. (Sleeps gently. ) 


Enter Spring. (Speaks apparently to the King, 
but also to the front)— 
O Baby King, take heart of grace, 
This world so wide is a beauteous place. 
’T will waken soon from its cold white dream 
And birds shall sing and sun shall gleam, 
The soft green grass shall flush the brown, 
And bright-hued flowers star the down, 
Shy violets hide in the woodland nooks, 
Forget-me-nots bend v’er the rippling brooks, 
And starting out of the dark brown mold 
The daffodil prick its spears of gold; 
The trees shall blush and sweet odors fling 
To the wooing winds of the gentle spring, 
And over shall bend God’s arch of blue, 
Stainless, flawless, eternal yet new. 
I, the fair spring, with dancing feet, 
Light as a zephyr, and e’en more fleet, 
Pour my treasure of blossom rare, 
The earth's first fruits so fragile and fair.’’ 


(She empties the vines and blossoms from her 
basket, spreading and trailing them over the gray 
rock. The Baby King stirs and turns in his sleep. 
Spring then sits down and leans against the rock. ) 


Enter Summer. (She waves acluster of red 
blossoms above the Baby King’s head) — 
Vision prophetic gleam on thine eyelids! 
Dream, tiny King; I, Summer, now sing. 
(Advances to the front, first setting her basket 
down near the rock.) 
Grown to the fullness and grace of perfection 
Is all the tender sweet promise of Spring. 

Roses burn redly, and fire-hearted poppies 
Sunshine-steeped lilies grow, stately and tall, 
Sunshine and flame in the hearts of my blossoms, 

Fullness of life glowing richly in all. 


But darting and blinding the lightning now flashes, 
Hurtles the rain; the great trees bend low, 
Mutt’ring and rolling the deep thunder crashes, — 
Then—the whirlwind is past; in the heaven 
shines a bow. 
(Turns back to King and kneels while she 
empties the contehts of her basket at his feet.) 
Lo, at the feet of the New Year, the Summer 
Lays her best fruits, her blossoms untold; 
Rose-crowned or storm-swept, yet blessings un- 
numbered 
Come to thee from Summer’s bright dower of 
gold. 
(Takes position behind the rock. ) 


Knter Autumn. (She holds her basket while she 
speaks, until the final verse )— 
Spring with its opening of life so sweet, 
Summer with tide of it, strong, complete, 
Yield to the Autumn its harvest meet.’’ 
First, in the spring, the young shoot of the grain 
Summer's warm fires, and Summer’s long rain 
Make for the Autumn its fullness of gain. 
First in the Spring, the warm blush on the tree, 
Sunshine of summer sweet storage to be, 
In Autumn the apple for you and for me. 
The grape from the vine, the nut from the tree, 
All, all the rich garner of earth there may be, 
Owe nurture and life to these seasons three. 
(Turns and sets the full basket beside the Baby 
King. ) 
Tiny King New Year, I, Autumn now greet, 
Gladly I bring you the harvest complete, 
Earth’s fullest treasures I lay at your feet. 
(Joins Summer in the rear. ) 
(Enter Winter) — 
What then, have I to part with thee? 
Have I no share, O sisters three? 
’Tis I the wounded earth who heal 
From plowshare’s cut and sickle’s steel. 


’*Tis I who bid the weary trees 

To drop the garment of their leaves 
And sink to slumber, deep, profound 
Beyond the reach of light or sound. 


*Tis I who droop the flowers’ heads, 
And cover in their garden beds 

With blankets warm, and bid them rest 
To wake with vigor and new zest. 


And when the tender growing things 
Are locked in sleep, I mount the wings 
Of North Wind blowing strong and wild, 
Sweep from the earth all things defiled. 


And then I call, with ringing shout, 
‘*Come out in this pure world, come out.’’ 
When bound with shining bar of steel 

I wing with wind the skater’s heel. 


I pile white drifts of facile snow 
For mimic fort or well-meant blow, 
I fill the world with shout and cheer, 
With health and vigor for the year. 
I am the time of Heaven-sent rest 
To tree and flower. 
Earth were less blest, 
Life were less full, did it not know, 
My dream-time rest ’neath dazzling snow. 
(She picks up the crown and holds it above 
King’s head) — 
Then crown I the year’s completeness; 
Rest follows the days of Life’s sweetness. 
Four sisters who greet the year’s new king 
Wake, Royal One, wake! 
Our homage we bring.’’ 
(Spring, Summer and Autumn join hands and 
kneel before the King, while Winter poses behind 
him with the crown.) 


King (waking and rubbing his eyes)——What a 
beautiful dream! (Looks around.) But here you 
are, just as I dreamed you! Are you real? 

(During this the Seasons rise, Winter steps for- 
ward and with Autumn takes place on King’s left, 
while Spring and Summer take the right. ) 
(Seasons bow in reply. ) 

And may I stay with you? 

(Seasons bow again. ) 

Well indeed, I guess I wont go back to old 
Father Time, but stay here with you all and help 
make things pleasant. Come, Spring, let us begin 
to awake this dead old world blossom as this gray 
rock ’neath your magic touch. Let us make it 
into something as beautiful as my dream of you 
all. Puton my crown, (kneels and is crowned 
quickly,—then rises.) And I'll rule over the 
best year the world has ever known. Come. 

(Curtain as they all leave the stage. ) 


(During the recitations of the four seasons, easy 
and appropriate gestures should be used.) 


SING A SONG. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, 

In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 

In spite of the doubt if you'll fight it out, 

And show a heart that is brave and stout; 

If you’ll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever reluctant cheers 

That the world denies when a coward cries, 

To give to the man who bravely tries. 

And you'll win success with a little song— 

If you’ll sing the song as you go along! 





If you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 
You'll see that the singing will make you strong. 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 
And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 
And bright and beautiful when glad. 
That all you need is a little song— 
If you sing the song as you trudge along! 

R. McClain Fields. 
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delightful and health. 
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It f. smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 
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A JANUARY EXERCISE. 





BY VIRGINIA BAKER. 


CHARACTERS: The Old Year. The New Year. 
Twelve children representing the signs of the 
zodiac each carrying a flag inscribed with name. 


(Enter the Old Year)—At last my work is done 
and I am ready to bid farewell to earth. (Looks 
at his watch.) Just twelve o’clock! It is time for 
my successor to arrive. 

(Enter the New Year)—Hail, good father! 

Old Year—Welcome, welcome, my son. I trust 
you will rule the coming season wisely and well. 
I wish you joy and prosperity, and hope you may 
become famous in historical annals. I commit 
into your keeping the train of followers who have 
so faithfully served me during the past three 
hundred and sixty-five days. (Blows a whistle.) 

(Enter boy representing Aquarius. ) 

Aquarius, (bowing first to Old Year, then to 
New Year)— 

I am the sign of January, 
I bring the rain and snow, 
I thaw the ice, I fill the ponds, 
I make the brooks o’erflow. 
No flowers would bloom in summer time, 
No fruit would deck the tree, 
Nor crops reward the farmer’s toil, 
If it were not for me. 

(He places himself beside Old Year. Enter 
boy representing Pisces. Bows to Old Year and 
New Year. ) 

Pisces— 

Of February I’m the sign, 
And, though my days are few, 
The work begun in January 
I push with vigor through; 
I am the herald of the spring, 
And when I disappear, 
The winter cold and storm must yield, 
To springtide warmth and cheer. 


(Places himself beside Aquarius. 
representing Aries. ) 
Aries (bowing)— 
The month of March I signify; 
Though fierce the winds are blowing, 
The crocus and the pure snowdrop 
Their heads are bravely showing; 
And now the shepherd to the fields. 
His woolly flock is guiding; 
And bright-eyed squirrels, hungrily, ‘ 
Peep from their place of hiding. 
(He places himself beside Pisces. 
representing Taurus. ) 
Taurus (bowing)— 
I bring April, with sunshine and showers, 
With green blades of grass and shy spring flowers, 
Out in the meadows the cattle are lowing, 
Over the stones the brooklet is flowing, 
Up in the tree top the blue-bird is swinging, 
‘«Summer is coming!’’ he’s cheerily singing. 
(Places himself besides Aries. Enter two boys 
representing Gemini) 
1st boy (Castor) bowing— 
We are the sign of beauteous May, 
The queen of all the year, 
We clothe the trees with yerdure, 
We bring the song bifds dear; 


Enter boy 


Enter boy 


We dot the fields with daisies white, 
With buttercups and clovers bright. 
2d boy( Pollux) bowing— 
We bring the sunlight bright and warm, 
The gentle rain we give, 
That aids the seed, deep under ground, 
To burst its bonds and live; 
We fill the streams with fish, and bring 
The honey-bee on gauzy wing. 
(Gemini place themselves beside Taurus. Enter 
boy representing Cancer. ) 
Cancer (bowing)— 
Wise men, in bygone days, gave June to me; 
The wisdom of their act you'll plainly see; 
Just as a crab moves backward, so the sun, 
Southward, again, his course begins to run; 
No longer northward may he take his way, 
For fruit and flower need every burning ray; 
Farther and farther south he’ll journey on, 
Till all his summer’s work is fitly done. 


(Cancer places himself beside Gemini. 
boy representing Leo. ) 


Enter 


Leo (bowing)— 
Iam the symbol of July, 
When like a lion fierce and strong, 
The sun is monarch of the sky, 
And shoots his hot rays all day long; 
I ripen corn, I paint the cheeks 
Of peach and apple rosy red; 
I turn the verdant grass to hay, 
And deck with flowers the garden bed. 
(Places himself beside Cancer. Enter girl 
representing Virgo. ) 
Virgo— 
I am the goddess Ceres, 
The farmer’s faithful friend; 
And August is my chosen month, 
The summer time I end; 
I bring the golden harvest, 
When barns are filled with grain, 
And ripened fruit and vegetables 
Load down the creaking wain. 


(Places herself beside Leo. Enter girl repre- 
senting Libra, carrying pair of scales. ) 
Libra— 
I signify September, 
When leaves begin to fall, 
And grapes, in purple clusters, 
Hang o’er the roadside wall; 
I bring the equal days and nights 
The shadows cool, the mellow lights, 
And pleasant autumn’s festive rites, 
I bring them, one and all. 
(Places herself beside Virgo. 
senting Scorpio). ) 


Enter boy repre- 


Scorpio— 
October is assigned to me, 
I shake the chestnuts from the tree, 
I tint the sky with deepest blue, 
The leaves with many a beauteous hue, 
I give the last flowers of the year, 
With late fruits I the table cheer; 
My reign is pleasant, and all praise 
My clear cool nights, my bright blue days. 
(Places himself beside Libra. Enter boy rep- 
resenting Sagittarius). 
Sagittarius— 
I’m the sign of chill November, 
With its skies of leaden gray, 
With its wailing, wild wind voices, 
Moaning night and day, 
With its gleaming golden sunsets. 
With its forests brown and drear, 
Where the huntsman, like an archer, 
Shoots the moose and deer. 


(Places himself beside Scorpio. 
representing Capricornus. ) 


Capricornus— 


Now, from the southern tropic, 
Once more ascends thé sun, 
As a wild goat climbs the mountain, 
Now winter has begun, 
The snow festoons are draping 
The juniper and pine, 
And scarlet holly berries 
Beside their green leaves shine, 
For I hav2 brought December, 
The month so white and fair, 
With Christmas joy bells ringing 
Upon the frosty air. 
(Places hirnself beside Sagittarius. ) 
Old Year— 


My followers have spoken for | themselves. 
Nothing remains for me to do, my son, but to 
consign them to your care. Deal kindly’ with 
them. (He turns towards the Signs.) And you, 
my children, be faithful to your new ruler that 
you may crown his old age with honor. 

The Signs (raising right hands) —We pledge our 
allegiance to the New Year. 

(They pass from the Old Year to the New Year 
in procession and group themselves around him. ) 

New Year—lI accept the trust committed to me 
by the Old Year. Be faithful to me and I will be 
faithful to you. 

Old Year—And now farewell. 

New Year and Signs—Farewell., 

(Exit Old Year.) 

The Signs— 


A happy new year we wish to all, 
The wise and the simple, the great and the 
small, 
Good health, good nature, and good cheer, 
With pl2asant homes and kindred dear, 
Strength to bear each trial; grace 
To look each failing in the face; 
Joy to lighten toil and care, 
Love abounding everywhere. 
From January to December 
May each have pleasures to remember. 


(Exit New Year and Signs. ) 








Exhaustion 


When you are all tired out, feel 
nervous, sleep does not rest, and 
your appetite in poor, take 


Horsfored’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


It will revive your strength, 
induce natural sleep, improve appe- 
tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 
curing the causes of Headache, 
indigestion and Debility. 


Pamphiet with full information free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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BABY KING NEW YEAR. 





S. EMILY POTTER. 


CHARACTERS: Baby King New Year, to be taken 
by a very tiny boy. The four seasons, by girls 
of ten or eleven years. 

Costumes: King—The usual scarlet robe, 
trimmed with white; a scepter, and crown. 

Spring: Thin, pale green dress, decorated with 
a profusion of delicate blossoms and leaves. She 
is to carry a basket of trailing vines and flowers. 

Summer: Thin dress of pink, with roses and 
red poppies for decoration, and her basket filled 
with the same. 

Autumn: Thin dress of dark red, with colored 
leaves, her basket overflowing with fruit. 

Winter: A white dress, with a sort of golf cape 
and hood,—all of the same material, white eider 
cloth if possible, and sprinkled thickly with 
powdered mica. She may carry a basket of snow 
balls or a pair of skates. 

All entrances are made from the left. Nothing 
is needed on the platform but a gray covered 
rocky couch, apparently of stone,’ but convenient 
for the Baby King to lie upon, during a long nap. 
It stands toward the right side. 


Enter Baby King, slowly—I’m just a_ tiny 
New Year, on my first visit to this great grey and 
lonely world. Nothing here but gloomy skies, 
leafless trees and chilly wind that make me shiver. 
I wish I could go back and stay with dear old 
Father Time. But that can not be. Years never 
go back. (Sits on the rock, and stretches as if 
very weary.) I am sotired, I think I'll take a 
little nap. This great rock is quite as comfort- 
able as anything I've found yet, and will make 
me a good resting-place. (Takes his crown off, 
very carefully, and reclines.) Perhaps I shall 
dream of those happy days before Father Time 
sent me into this earth-land. (Sleeps gently. ) 


Enter Spring. (Speaks apparently to the King, 
but also to the front)— 
O Baby King, take heart of grace, 
This world so wide is a beauteous place. 
’T will waken soon from its cold white dream 
And birds shall sing and sun shall gleam, 
The soft green grass shall flush the brown, 
And bright-hued flowers star the down, 
Shy violets hide in the woodland nooks, 
Forget-me-nots bend o’er the rippling brooks, 
And starting out of the dark brown mold 
The daffodil prick its Spears of gold; 
The trees shall blush and sweet odors fling 
To the wooing winds of the gentle spring, 
And over shall bend God’s arch of blue, 
Stainless, flawless, eternal yet new. 
I, the fair spring, with dancing feet, 
Light as a zephyr, and e’en more fleet, 
Pour my treasure of blossom rare, 
The earth's first fruits so fragile and fair.’’ 
(She empties the vines and blcssoms from her 
basket, spreading and trailing them over the gray 
rock. The Baby King stirs and turns in his sleep. 
Spring then sits down and leans against the rock. ) 
Enter Summer. (She waves acluster of red 
blossoms above the Baby King’s head)— 
Vision prophetic gleam on thine eyelids! 
Dream, tiny King; I, Summer, now sing. 
(Advances to the front, first setting her basket 
down near the rock.) 
Grown to the fullness and grace of perfection 
Is all the tender sweet promise of Spring. 

Roses burn redly, and fire-hearted poppies 
Sunshine-steeped lilies grow, stately and tall, 
Sunshine and flame in the hearts of my blossoms, 

Fullness of life glowing richly in all. 


But darting and blinding the lightning now flashes, 
Hurtles the rain; the great trees bend low, 
Mutt’ring and rolling the deep thunder crashes, — 
Then—the whirlwind is past; in the heaven 
shines a bow. 
(Turns back to King and kneels while she 
empties the contents of her basket at his feet. ) 
Lo, at the feet of the New Year, the Summer 
Lays her best fruits, her blossoms untold; 
Rose-crowned or storm-swept, yet blessings un- 
numbered 
Come to thee from Summer’s bright dower of 
gold. 
(Takes position behind the rock. ) 
Enter Autumn. (She holds her basket while she 
speaks, until the final verse )— 
Spring with its opening of life so sweet, 
Summer with tide of it, strong, complete, 
Yield to the Autumn its harvest meet.’’ 
First, in the spring, the young shoot of the grain 
Summer's warm fires, and Summer’s long rain 
Make for the Autumn its fullness of gain. 
First in the Spring, the warm blush on the tree, 
Sunshine of summer sweet storage to be, 
In Autumn the apple for you and for me. 
The grape from the vine, the nut from the tree, 
All, all the rich garner of earth there may be, 
Owe nurture and life to these seasons three. 
(Turns and sets the full basket beside the Baby 
King. ) 
Tiny King New Year, I, Autumn now greet, 
Gladly I bring you the harvest complete, 
Earth’s fullest treasures I lay at your feet. 
(Joins Summer in the rear. ) 
(Enter Winter)— 
What then, have I to part with thee? 
Have I no share, O sisters three? 
’Tis I the wounded earth who heal 
From plowshare’s cut and sickle’s steel. 


’*Tis I who bid the weary trees 

To drop the garment of their leaves 

And sink to slumber, deep, profound 
Beyond the reach of light or sound. ‘ 


*Tis I who droop the flowers’ heads, 
And cover in their garden beds 

With blankets warm, and bid them rest 
To wake with vigor and new zest. 


And when the tender growing things 
Are locked in sleep, I mount the wings 
Of North Wind blowing strong and wild, 
Sweep from the earth all things defiled. 


And then I call, with ringing shout, 
‘*Come out in this pure world, come out.’’ 
When bound with shining bar of steel 

I wing with wind the skater’s heel. 


I pile white drifts of facile snow 
For mimic fort or well-meant blow, 
I fill the world with shout and cheer, 
With health and vigor for the year. 
I am the time of Heaven-sent rest 
To tree and flower. 
Earth were less blest, 
Life were less full, did it not know, 
My dream-time rest ’neath dazzling snow. 
(She picks up the crown and holds it above 
King’s head) — 
Then crown I the year’s completeness; 
Rest follows the days of Life’s sweetness. 
Four sisters who greet the year’s new king 
Wake, Royal One, wake! 
Our homage we bring.”’ 
(Spring, Summer and Autumn join hands and 
kneel before the King, while Winter poses behind 
him with the crown.) 


King (waking and rubbing his eyes)——-What a 
beautiful dream! (Looks around.) But here you 
are, just as I dreamed you! Are you real? 

(During this the Seasons rise, Winter steps for- 
ward and with Autumn takes place on King’s left, 
while Spring and Summer take the right. ) 
(Seasons bow in reply. ) 

And may I stay with you? 

(Seasons bow again. ) 

Well indeed, I guess I wont go back to old 
Father Time, but stay here with you all and help 
make things pleasant. Come, Spring, let us begin 
to awake this dead old world blossom as this gray 
rock ’neath your magic touch. Let us make it 
into something as beautiful as my dream of you 
all. Puton my crown, (kneels and is crowned 
quickly,—then rises.) And I'll rule over the 
best year the world has ever known. Come. 

(Curtain as they all leave the stage. ) 


(During the recitations of the four seasons, easy 
and appropriate gestures should be used. ) 





SING A SONG. 


If you'll sing a song as you go along, 
In the face of the real or the fancied wrong, 
In spite of the doubt if you'll fight it out, 
And show a heart that is brave and stout; 
If you’ll laugh at the jeers and refuse the tears, 
You'll force the ever reluctant cheers 
That the world denies when a coward cries, 
To give to the man who bravely tries. 
And you’ll win success with a little song— 
If you’ll sing the song as you go along! 
If you’ll sing a song as you trudge along, * 
You'll see that the singing will make you strong. 
And the heavy load and the rugged road 
And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 
And bright and beautiful when glad. 
That all you need is a little song— 
If you sing the song as you trudge along! 

R. McClain Fields. 
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34 
AN AFTERNOON WITH LONGFELLOW AT THE 
“WAYSIDE INN.” 





BY SIBYL C. JEFFRIES, 
Principal of Longfellow School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The ‘‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn’’ is a poem in 
three parts. The First Part consists of a prelude 
giving a history and description of the old Sud- 
bury Inn where Mr. Longfellow and five friends 
often spent a few days of rest during a period of 
several years. After the prelude comes seven 
stories related by the Landlord, the Student, the 
Spanish Jew, the Sicilian, the Theologian, the 
Poet, and the Musician. After each story is an 
interlude telling of the conversation that takes 
place after the story and an introduction to the 
next one. ‘The finale closing part first tells of the 
lateness of the hour and the good nights. 

Part Second opens with a prelude giving a pen 
picture of the appearance of each guest as he 
enters the breakfast room on the following morn- 
ing and the rain that detains all within doors. 
After hours spent in waiting for the clouds to 
clear away, the Sicilian, standing by the window, 
observes an old horse slowly passing by, limping 
as he went. This object of misery recalls a story 
to his mind. With the consent of the rest of the 
company he proceeds to relate the story of ‘‘The 
Bell of Atri.’’ Each guest now relates a story fol- 
lowed by an interlude. At the conclusion of the 
last story the finale tells us that the sun bursts 
forth, ‘*A sudden wind from out the west’’ drives 
the clouds before it and— 


Like prisoners from their dungeon gloom 
Like birds escaping from their snare, 
Like school-boys at the hour of play, 
All left at once the pent up room, 

And rushed into the open air; 

And no more tales were told that day.’’ 

Part Third is introduced by a prelude telling 
of the meeting around the glowing fire in the 
evening. The Sicilian and the Jew fall into con- 
versation, during which the Jew is reminded of 
the story of ‘‘Azreal'’ and thus opens the pro- 
gram, following the same order of ‘the preceding 
evening. The finale tell of the reluctant good- 
nights and of the farewells of the next morning. 


Program. 

PART FIRST. 
Opening song by the school. 
Biography of Henry W. Longfellow. 
Prelude to the ‘‘ Tales of The Wayside Inn.’’ 
Recitation—Landlord’s Tale, ‘‘Paul Revere’s 

Ride’’—Interlude. 

Finale—-Hidden Poems. 


PART SECOND. 


Prelude. : . 
Recitation—The Sicilian’s Tale, ‘‘The Bell of 
Atri’’—Interlude. 


Finale—Conundrums. 


PART THIRD. 
Prelude. 
Recitation—The Spanish Jew’s Tale, ‘‘ Azrael’’ 
—Interlude. 


Recitation—The Sicilian’s Tale, ‘‘The Monk 
of Casal-Maggiore’’—Interlude. 
Tableaux. 

Intersperse the program with music. There 


are so many of Mr. Longfellow’s shorter poems 
set to music; ‘‘The Bridge,’’ ‘‘The Day Is 
Done,’’ ‘‘The Arrow and the Song,’’ etc. 

Hidden Poems.—Have prepared blank cards 
with numbers from one to twelve on either side. 
Label one side ‘‘Hidden Poems’’ and the reverse 
side ‘‘Tableaux.’’ For hidden poems label a 
number of objects and place them in different 


parts of the room in plain sight, so that the 
pupils will not need to leave their seats. Let each 
write on his card, opposite the number corres- 
ponding to the one’ on the different objects the 
title of the poem he thinks the object represents. 
The objects are easily prepared; for instance, 
‘‘The Pipe of Peace’’ may be represented by a 
long stemmed pipe. Make one out of a corn-cob 
and astick. ‘‘The Goblet of Life’’ by an old- 
fashioned goblet filled with water, andsoon. A 
bell for ‘*The Bell of Atri.’’ 

The Tableaux are quite as easy. Have two of 
the pupils who sang during the afternoon stand 
before the audience with a song book in their 
hands to represent ‘‘The Singers.’’ ‘*Love and 
Friendship’’ by four girls, two with arms en- 
twined for friendship and the third kneels to the 
fourth one clasping her hand, for Love. ‘‘The 
Ghosts’’ may be easily represented by two of the 
boys with sheets wrapped around them walking 
before the audience 

For Conundrums—Write on the front board as 
many as you wish and let the pupils write the 
answers on paper, as—‘‘The Angler’s Delight.’’ 
Answer, ‘‘The Brook.’’ The hour just before 
sunrise and just after sunset. Ans. ‘‘ Twilight.’’ 

The teacher could just as well explain the pre- 
ludes, except the first one, and the finale each 
time in a few words, thus shortening the program 
and making what follows clearer perhaps than the 
exact words of the poem makes it. But the first 
prelude should be read or recited by one of the 
pupils—portions of it may be omitted with just 
as good an effect. Let the pupils act out the tab- 
leaux without knowing what the answer is to be. 

Pupils should be encouraged to study the titles 
of Longfellow’s short poems before the day of the 
program. The following invitation may be sent 
out to the parents and friends of the pupils. Let 
them do the writing: 


You are invited to spend an 
afternoon with Longfellow at 
‘“*The Wayside Inn,’’ 
(Lincoln School) 
February 27, 1903. 


A pretty souvenir program may be made by 
using folder with program written in three parts, 
and an outside cover of water color paper decor- 
ated with the picture of an old-fashioned inn with 
the sign of the ‘‘Red Horse,’’ for such was the 
sign that swung with the breeze from night till 
morn and again from morn till night over the 
door of the ‘‘Sudbury Inn’’ of Longfellow’s day. 

Have the schoolroom decorated with as many 
pictures of the characters from Longfellow’s 
poems as you can get. ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal’’ of 1899 gave a number, as premiums, by W. 
L. Taylor. Fasten them to the blackboards and 
write quotations around them. Let some pupil 
draw ‘‘The Arm Chair’’ on the front board. A 


. large picture of the poet should occupy a conspic- 


uous position in the room. 


MOTION VERSES FOR FIRST GRADE. 








BY . MARY RAILEY. 


(The acpompasying motions readily suggest 
themselves. ) 


I know some little people, 
Who are busy all the day, 

They help me with my lessons, 
With my work or with my play. 


They get my little hammer, 
When a carpenter I’d be, 

They pick up all my nails and screws, 
Or plane a board for me. 
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They help to feed the chickens, 
And they scatter corn—just so, — 
Then they wipe the cups and saucers, 
And they set them in a row. 


They reach my bread and butter, 
Or my cookies from the shelf, 

They tie my necktie in a bow, 
When I try to help myself. 


They wind my kite strings carefully, 
They shoot my marbles—so— 
They whittle out my whistles, 
When I want to make them blow. 


They pick the pretty flowers 
That I carry to mamma. 

Can you tell now from my verses 
Who these little people are? 





ARACHNE. 


BY FLORIDA HOMEYER. 


A beautiful maid on one sweet summer day, 

Sat down to some work which was to her only 
play. 

She wove her bright thoughts into pictures so fair 

That they seemed a reflection of castles in air. 


Her companions and friends all gathered around, 
To learn how such talent and skill could be found; 
‘*Who was your teacher? Do tell us we pray’’— 
‘*No one but myself, please go away.’’ 


‘* *Twas Minerva, we know it,’’ said neighbors 
and friends, 

‘‘She alone to mortals such goodly gifts sends.’’ 

Arachne denied it and wished for a chance 

To test her skill with Minerva’s, perchance. 


Just then that tall goddess appeared on the scene, 
Arachne was much abashed I ween. 

Minerva proposed a contest of skill 

And Arachne consented with very good will. 


In the blaze of the noonday they started their 
work 
And the sun’s brilliant rays in their canvas did 
lurk. 
The people at last, when the contest was o’er 
Voted Pollas the goddess of weavers e’ermore. 
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The proud young Arachne in shame and dismay 
To the gloom of the forest hastened away. 
Minerva pursued her and with voice calm and cold 
To the trembling maid her fate did unfold. 


‘‘Now and forever your work is to spin 

In the form of a spider on your web fine and thin. 
For boasting and falsehood you're punished so sore 
That life shall be burdensome forevermore.’’ 


Arachne is spinning on this very day, 

You’ ll see her while under the rafters at play, 
Or down in the garden on bush or on vine, 
You may view her web so dainty and fine. 


THE REMORSEFUL CAKES. 


A little boy named Thomas ate 
Hot buckwheat cakes for tea— 
A very rash proceeding, as 
We presently shall see. 





He went to bed at eight o’clock, 
As all good children do, 

But scarce had closed his little eyes, 
When he most restless grew. 


He flopped on this side, then on that, 
Then keeled upon his head, 

And covered all at once each spot, 
Of his wee trundle-bed. 


He wrapped one jeg around his waist 
And t’other round his ear, 

While mamma wondered what on earth 
Could ail her little dear. 


But sound he slept, and as he slept 
He dreamt an awful dream 

Of being spanked with hickory slabs 
Without the power to scream. 


He dreamt a great big lion came 
And ripped and raved and roared— 
While on his breast two furious bulls 
In mortal combat gored. 


He dreamt he heard the flop of wings 
Within the chimney-flue— 

And down there crawled, to gnaw his ears, 
An awful bugaboo! 


When Thomas rose next morn, his face 
Was pallid as a sheet; 
‘*T nevermore,’’ he firmly-said, 
‘“Will cakes for supper eat!’’ 
—Eugene Field. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


Once on a time an old red hen 
Went strutting round with pompous clucks, 
For she had little babies ten, 
A part of which were tiny ducks. 
‘* 'Tis very rare that hens,’’ said she, 
‘*Have baby ducks as well as chicks— 
But I possess, as you can see, 
Of chickens four and ducklings six 





? 


A season later, this old hen 
Appeared, still cackling of her luck, 
For, though she boasted babies ten, 
Not one among them was a duck! 
** *Tis well,’? she murmured, brooding o’er 
The little chicks of fleecy down, 
‘*My babies now will stay ashore 
And, consequently, cannot drown!’’ 


The following spring the old red hen 
Clucked just as proudly as of yore,— 
But lo! her babes were ducklings ten, 
Instead of chickens as before! 
‘* *Tis better,’’ said the old red hen, 
As she surveyed her waddling brood; 
‘‘A little water now and then 
Will surely do my darlings good!’’ 


But, oh! alas, how very sad! 
When gentle spring rolled round again, 
The eggs eventuated bad, 
And childless was the old red hen! 
Yet patiently she bore her woe, 
And still she wore a cheerful air, 
And said: ‘* ’Tis best these things are so 
For babies are a dreadful care!’’ 


I half suspect that many men, 
And many, many women, too, 
‘Could learn a lesson from the hen 
With foliage of vermilion hue. 
She ne’er presumed to take offence ) 
At any fate that might befall, 
But meekly bowed to Providence— 
She was contented—that was all! 
—Eugene Field. 


——_4—___—_. 


FOOL YOUNGENS. 


Me an’ Bert an’ Minnie-Belle 
Knows a joke, an’ we won't tell! 
No, we don’t—’cause we don’t know 
Why we got to laughin’ so; 
But we got to laughin’ so, 

We ist kep’ a-laughin.’ 


Wind wuz blowin’ in the trees— 

An’ wuz only ist us three 

Piayin’ there; an’ ever’ one 

Ketched each other, like we done 

Squintin’ up there at the sun 
Like we wuz a-laughin’. 


Nothin’ funny anyway; 
But I laughed, an’ so did they — 
An’ we all three laughed, an’ nen 
Squint’our eyes an’ laugh’ again; 
Ner we didn’t ist p’ten— 

We wuz shore-’nough laughin’. 


We ist laugh’ an’ laugh’ tel Bert 
Says he can’t quit an’ it hurt 
Nen I howl, an’ Minnie-Belle 
She tear up the grass a spell ‘ 
An’ ist stop her yeers an’ yell 
Like she’d die a-laughin’. 


Never sich fool youngens yit! 
Nothin’ funny—not a bit!— 
But we laugh’ se, tel we whoop’ 
Purt-nigh we have the croop— 
All so hoarse we’d wheeze an’ whoop 
An’ ist choke a-laughin’. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





MAKING A MAN. 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can; 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man; 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants; 

Feed him on brain foods, and make him advance; 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 

Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 


Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks; 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 


. Now we develop a man while you wait; 


Rush him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 


Get him in business and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache; 

Let him forget he was ever a boy, 

Make gold his god and its jingle his joy; 
Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 


—WNixon Waterman. 


THE WORLD. 
The world is well lost when the world is wrong, 
No matter how men deride you, 
For if you are patient and firm and strong 
You will find it in time (though the time be long) 
That the world wheels ’round beside you. 


If you dare to sail first o’er a new thought track, 
For awhile it will scourge and score you; 
Then, coming abreast with a skilful tack, 
It will clasp your hand and slap your back, 
And vow it was there before you. 


The world means well, though it wandet and stray 
From the straight, short cut to duty; 
So go ahead in that path, I say, 
For after awhile it will come your way 
Bringing its pleasures and beauty. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


Sd 








I’m little January, perhaps you do not know 

How far I’ve come to see you, across the fields of 
snow. 

Perbaps you weren’t expecting I’d be so very small, 

Perhaps your almost wishing I had not come at 
all. 
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THE NILOMETER, 


Probably you have heard of the Nile river in 
Egypt. It is a narrow stream from the latter 
part of January to the latter part of June. Then 
the waters begin to rise and it is at its highest in 
September. When this time comes, men wade 
out into the stream and cast seed into the water. 
This is gradually deposited in the rich, soft earth 
and grows abundantly. These people knew just 
what it means to ‘‘cast bread upon the waters and 
find it after many days.’’ 

On an island named Rhoda, near Cairo, is the 
Nilometer, a shaft or monument on which is 
measured, each year, the rise of the waters. If 
you were to visit the place in April and see how 
high it was expected the waters would be in a few 
months, you would scarcely be able to realize it 
could be true. It was near this spot that tradi- 
tion tells us the baby Moses was hidden in the 


bulrushes. 
A REMARKABLE INVITATION. 


On the nineteenth of March, 1900, two royal 
guests were entertained at the Craigie House, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, that famous mansion 
where Washington lived and where afterwards 
the poet Longfellow wrote and died. The guests 
referred to were Kabaoosa and Wabunosa, grand- 
son and nephew of Bukwujjinene, the old chief 
who learned to love our dear poet when he was 
with the tribe gathering material for his immortal 
‘* Hiawatha.’’ 

The three daughters of the poet, Mrs. Thorpe, 
Mrs. Dana and Miss Longfellow received the 
guests with cordiality and entertained them at 
luncheon. The visitors looked with emotion upon 
the poet’s chair and writing materials. Kabaoosa 
sang for his hostess a song of victory composed by 
his grandfather. 

The following invitation was brought by 
them, to be accepted in August, when the tribe 
would make holiday to entertain their guests: 

Ladies—We loved your father. The memory 
of our people will never die as long as your 
father’s song lives, and that will live forever. 

Will you and your husbands and Miss Long- 
fellow come and see us and stay in our royal wig- 
wams on an island in Hiawatha’s playground, in 
the land of the Ojibways? The friend who came 
with us, whose address you have, will make all 
the arrangements. We want you to see us live 
over again the life of Hiawatha in his own 
KABAOOSA, 
WaBUNOSA. 

Boston (Onahbaunegises), the Month of Crusts 
on the Snow. 

A REMARKABLE VISIT. 


In August. 1900, on invitation from the tribe 
of the Ojibway Indians, Mrs. Joseph Thorpe and 
Miss Longfellow, of Cambridge, daughters of the 
poet, with Mr. Thorpe and a nephew, enjoyed a 
visit to Hiawatha’s Playground. The latter part 
of the journey thither was made in canoes. 

Large wigwams were appropriated to the use of 
‘the guests and the tribe made holiday to entertain 
them. A dramatization of ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ was given. 
The closing scene was exceedingly impressive, so the 
guests tell us. They looked out upon a lake with 
hills rising from the shore. One lone tree in the 
midst had a platform at its base which was used 
during some of thescenes. Ina grove near, Indians 
lived in tepees, to make it all more realistic. 
Many islands dot the lake and, at the very lagt, a 
broad, brilliant path of sunlight lay between two 


country. 


of the islands and led toward the shore. All at 
once, the Indians rushed to the shore and gazed at 
a-point tothe right. The visitors watched too. 
As they looked, out shot a canoe, a chief standing 
erect within it, his arm upraised,—out into the 
path of glory! He stood motionless as he sailed 
on and they gazed until their blinded eyes must 
rest from gazing. When they looked again, he 
was gone—from sight. 

The Indians adopted their guests into the tribe. 
At the Craigie House, may be seen the birch bark 
cards that show this. The one Mrs. Thorpe has 
is about twelve inches long and six wide, bound 
with sweet grass, with the totem of the tribe at- 
tached. This is a picture of acrane burnt ona 
piece of bark about the size of a silver dollar. 





THE RIVER CHARLES, 


Long ago the Charles was described as ‘‘one of 
the most beautiful rivers in the world.’’ At any 
rate it is most picturesque, and of great historic 
interest. No one of our rivers runs through more 
historic ground, and the story of the towns along 
the Charles is the story of New England. 

The Indians called the river Quinobequin. 
Professor Horsford, of Harvard College, thinks 
that its earliest name was the Norumbega, and 
that it was named by the Northmen who settled 
in New England long before the English came to 
these shores. Morum means ‘‘narrow tongue.’’ 

When Captain John Smith went to England in 
1614 he showed his map to the King, asking that 

(Continued on Page 43.) 
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CONES. 

There is an odd 
family living in the 
wood—the Pine 
family. All this fam- 
ily pack their seeds 

away in those pretty cones you find 

on the ground in the forest. The seeds 

are hidden away between the scales 

SEED. of the cone. Each little seed has 

no covering, but has a wing or wings. In wet days 
the cones shut their scales closely together to 
keep the seeds safe; on dry days the cones open 


their scales and away fly the little seeds on the 








wind. 






THE WHITE PINE. 
You may know 


the cone of the 
White Pine by its 
long scales. This 
pretty cone’s 
home tree has a 
bark of bottle green which 
shines in summer as though 
the fairies had been polishing it. 

The White Pine tree has five 
needles or leaves in a cluster. 

It takes White Pine’s cones 
two or three years to grow, but 
seeds from them will live for 
years and years in the quiet and 
dark of the forest; then when 


the old trees are cut off, up spring the seeds 
to take the places of their grandmas and grandpas. 





HEMLOCK. 
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Hemlock belongs to the Pine sey, ZI 
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family. Hemlock cones are l] eX 
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small and each cone holds but Vr 
two seeds set in the center Zi 


with a rosette of scales all around them. The 
seeds have wings much like the wings ofa fly, but 
they can not start off on a journey unless the wind 
blows. 

Hemlock grows and ripens two cones in one year. 

Other trees of the Pine family take two or three 
years to grow one set of cones. 

Hemlock has tiny, short, glossy leaves and droop- 
ing boughs. 








THE PITCH PINE. 
The Pitch Pine cones are beauties. You will often 
find them in clusters of three, four and even five. 


You can tell a pitch pine tree by the sunny yel- 


low green of its needles, a color which makes you 
think on a rainy day that the sun is beginning to 
peep through the clouds. 

Long before you can see the 
tree you can smell the sweet, 
strong odor of its pitch or resin. 


Pitch Pine grows on the up- . 





lands with the white birches. 
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“Send Help” 


If You Are Sick, Ask Me to 
Send You Help. 


That is all—just a postal. No money is wanted. 
Give me the name of the sick one and tell me 
which book to send. 

I will mail with itan order on your d st 
for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. ou 
may take ita month at my risk. If it succeeds, 
the cost is $5.50. Ifit fails, I will pay the drug- 
gist myself—and your mere word shall decide it. 

Every week thousands of sick ones accept this 
offer of mine, and 39 out of each 40 pay for the 
treatment gladly, because they get well. I am 
ready to cure you, and the remedy shall not cost 
Te a penny ifI fail. Don’t wrong yourself by 

elay. 

I cure by strengthening the inside nerves, and 
my Restorative is the only remedy that does it. 
I have spent my life in Pp erfecting it. I make the 
weak organ strong b ringing back its nerve 
power—the power that operates it—the only 
power that can make it do its duty. In most of 
these diseases there is no other way to obtain 
lasting relief. 

My book will tell you why. 


Book No.1on Dyspepsia, 
Book No.2 0n the Heart, 
Book No.3 on the Kidneys, 
Book No.4for Women, 
Book No.5 for men, (sealed, ) 
Book No.6on Rheumatism. 


Simply state which 
book you want, and 
address Dr.Shoop, Box | 
426, Racine, Wis, 





Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 


THIS DESK AND BOOKCASE 
IS YOURS IF YOU 


Order our Standard Goods— 
Soaps, Teas, Coffees, 
etc. a kinds of Groceries) 
—an 


You Get the Profits 


between Factory and Fam- 
ily in a handsome pre- 
mium., 


Send for our Handsome 
Book of 200 Premiums 


(Furniture, Silverware, Din- 
ner Sets, Watches, etc.) 
ORDER AN ASSORTMENT of our goods, 
select premium—we will send the premium at 

once with the goods. 


You Need Not Pay Us One Gent 


until satisfied with Premium and Goods. 


Keep What You Want—Sell the Rest. 


Plenty of Time is allowed to dispose of the 
Goods before you pay us. 

We will pay well for your spare time. 
Address 
COHEN SOAP CO., Dept. T, Boston. Mass. 

































end us five names and 
addresses of ladies 7 

who have pianos, and 10 cts. > 

for postage, package, etc,and we willsend WA 

ou one beautiful Rolled Gold Heart Neck- @ 
ace with your initial engraved on heart, 
and three numbers of Evening Hours free. 
All men and women who are bright and wide- 
awake like Evening Hours. Only 6,000 of these beautiful Neck- 
laces will be given away on receipt of 10 cents for postage and 
kage. After that the regular price wfll be 50 cents. 

vening Hours, Dept. 34 Weehawken, N.J. 
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Kingsbridge school house, and see the 
school calendar? To mark that cal- 
endar is an honor, and good lessons 
and good conduct win that reward. 
It is thickly dotted with red ink stars, 
and each red star means a ‘‘good’’ 
day, a day of school in which all the 


pupils have been busy, prompt, sunny, 
quiet, respectful, studious, and help- 
ful. 2 


The children are anxious to get a 
whole month of red stars, for that will 
win for them, besides the honor, a 
picnic, a sleighride, a nutting party, 
a boat ride, a hay ride, or a day in 
the woods, according to the season of 
the year. And woe tothe unfortun- 
ate laddie or lassie whose poor lessons 
or careless conduct steals the star 
from the rest of the school! For the 
‘*goodness’’ must be of the whole 
school. And public opinion frowns 
on that youngster till he or she 
penitently amends his or her ways, 
and helps win the star next day. 

And Miss Theodora, the teacher, 
suggested that the diaries at home be 
red-lettered, too; that every good day 
should have a_ star. So that the 
mothers and fathers and aunties and 
big sisters and grandmas, of course, 
take pleasure in the little red stars, 
too. 

Miss Theodora gave a New Year’s 
Party, which the children enjoyed so 
much that they all ‘‘wished every 
day was New Year’s.’’ Soshe gave 
them a recipe for making a New Year 
day every day. You will find it 
among the memory gems for this 
week. And the little red ink stars 
on the school calendar mean that that 
special day is a real New Years Day, 
you sce, made by that tried and tested 
and proved good recipe! 


Monday— 

Happy New Year! Happy New Year! 
If the wish were turned to trying, 
Back to its youth the world would roll 
And change to songs its sighing. 


Happy New Year! the gracious words 
On a million lips are lurking; 
A jubilee year if for its joy 
A million hands were working. 
—M. F. Butts. 


Tuesday— 

Let your good wishes turn into 
acts; and let those around you be the 
happier because you are in the midst 
of them.—Zphriam Peabody. 


Wednesday— 

We turn and look upon the valley 
of the past year. ‘There below are 
the spots stained by our evil and our 
fear. But as we look, a glow of sun- 
light breaks upop) the past, and in 





da ke. 
Bend pgetage ip book tnd stone gle mousy 
at once. T > 7 - ; Mo. 


the sunshine is a soft rain falling 





Did you ever ‘‘drop in’’ at the| from heaven. 





It washes away the 
stain, and from the purity of the 
upper sky a voice seems to descend 
and enter our sobered hearts: ‘‘My 
child, go forward, abiding in faith, 
hope, and love, for ‘lo,I am with you 
alway.’ ’’—Spofford Brooke. 
Thursday— 

I bring you, friends, what the years 
have brought, 
Since ever men toiled, 

thought— 
Days for labor, and nights for rest; 
And I bring you love, a heaven-born 
guest; 
Space to work in and work to do, 
And faith in that which is pure and 
true. 


aspired, or 


Hold me in honor and greet me dear, ' 


And sooth you'll find me a Happy 
New Year. 
—Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 
Friday— 
No Advent chimes ring loud and clear, 
When dawns our newest, happiest 
year; ; 
No sign he sees, no sound he hears, 
Whose soul doth stand between the 
years 


When Love her wrongs may not re- 
quite, 

Lest ste should lose her heavenlier 
right 

To be forgiven as she forgave. 


In winter’s white or summer’s blue, 

Begins a year both glad and new, 

May He whose hands the ages sway 

Make every day thy New Year’s Day! 
—L. M. Hodgkins. 





Decision Day. 

It was the first week of the New 
Year, and the first day of the new 
term at Brookdale, though the Christ- 
mas holidays had been so short that 
there was really no break in the work. 
Miss Gardner was drawing on the 
blackboard as the scholars began to 
gather and soon there was quite a 
little group around her. 

Brookdale considered their teacher 
quite an artist, and she really had 
artistic ability; but, somehow, none 
of the scholars could make out what 
Miss Gardner was doing this morn- 
ing. There were bits of trees, a hint 
of a river, a boy’s foot, a bird’s wing, 
parts of a house, bits of sky, and 
grass all jumbled together. At last 
curiosity could stand it no longer, 
and Walter asked Miss Gardner what 
she was drawing. 

‘‘A picture,’’ was the vague answer. 

‘*But we meant,’’ Walter contin- 
ued, respectfully,‘‘a picture of what?’’ 

‘*Of what?’’ repeated Miss Gardner, 
absently, ‘‘Oh, anything;—I’m draw- 
ing.’’ 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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sround the body. Aboon to the prospective mother. 
Many thousands of grateful women we like this: 

34 Walnut St., Dayton, Ohio, April 19, 1902. 

Two years ago I bought a Natural Body Brace which has 
cured me of general female weakness in its worst forms. 
I cannot find words to praise it as it deserves. 

Mrs. C. M. Wilhelm. 

Write for our flustrated book. It might save 
you handreds of dollars and years of health. It is 
mailed free with full particulars, Adddress 

THE NATURAL BODY BRACE CO., 
Howard C. Rash, Mgr., Box 164, Salina, Kansas, 
Beware of imitators, copyists and infringers. 


BE BEAUTIFUL 


BOX SENT FREE 


Miss M. McKELVY, of 
327 E 48th St. New 
York, writes : “I was 
so embarrassed 
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and in two weeks’ 
time there was no 
trace of a pimple, 
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blemish or wrinkle.” 

It is not a face powder cream, cosmetic, or bleach, 
and it contains no oll, grease, paste, or poisons ofany 
kind, but is a purely vegetable discovery and leaves 
the skin clear, soft and velvety. Anyone sending 
their name and address and 4 cents to cever postage, 
to Mrs. Josephine LeBlare, 107 Hall Bldg., St. Louis 
Mo., will receive a free pack: of this wonderful 
beautifier in a plain sealed wrapper by mail prepaid. 


RHEUMATISM 
CURED AT LAST 


To all who suffer with Rheumatism I will 
gladly send free the wonderful story of how my 
mother was cured after yearsof suffering, together 
with the most elaborate treatise on Rheumatism 
ever published. 

No matter what your form of Rheumatism is, 
whether acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, 
deformant, sciatic, neuralgia, gout, lumbago, 
ete.—no matter how many doctors have failed in 
your case—no matter how many so-called ‘‘sure 
cures” you have tried—I want you to write to 
me and let my tell you how mother was cured. 


My address 
VICTOR RAINBOLT, 
Bloomfield : 





Indiana. 
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is a Noxall Incubator because 

they will hatch every fertile egg, 
IN and chicks are money. We 

pay, agents $2.00 cash a day. 4 cts. 
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USE NOXALL I INCUBATOR co., 
Quincy Ill. Box 108. 
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Bankers & Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK. 
Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits of legitimate min- 
ping, oiland smelterinvestments, sub. blanks, full 
particulars, etc., sent free on application. 
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A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, difficult or too frequent 
passing water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 

ositive Specific Cure is pane in a new botanical 
discovery the wonde Kava-Kava Shrub, called 
by botanists, the piper methystrcum, fr »m the Ganges 
River, East eee It has the ees, record 

. of 1,200 hospital cures 
in 30 days. It acts di- 
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JAMES THOMAS Washington, D.C. 
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ington, D. C. a usually fatal Kidney 
Trouble Sher’ many physicians had failed and he 
had rr up all Ain of recovery. Hon. R. C. 
Ww envy od attorney of Lowell, Ind., was 
cured ‘of fronic eumatiym, Kidney and Bladder 
Disease of ten pines) standing by Alkavis. Many 
ladies, i paetinn Mrs. E. R. Dinsmore, South Deer- 
field ‘Mass.. and Mrs. James Young. Kent, Ohio, 
80 testify to its wonderful curative power in Ki 
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(Continued from page 40) 


Respectful silence for a moment, 
and then another attempt. 

‘*Is it going to be a landscape?’’ 
asked demure little Mildred Dorr. 
‘*You see,’’ hesitatingly, ‘‘it’s a—a 
little vague yet.’’ 

Miss Gardner's face, fortunately 
was hidden from the scholars, as she 
was facing the board, so no one saw 
the dimples, or the twinkle of the 
brown eyes. 

‘*Vague!’’ she smiled to herself. 
‘‘That was in the spelling lesson last 
week. Millie remembersit. Vague! 
I should say it was,’’ and she bent 
down for a piece of blue crayon for 
her sky. The day’s talk usually came 
at the opening exercises, but today it 
began now. 

‘What are your plans for life, 
Walter?’’ she asked, as she went on 
drawing. ‘‘What are you going to 
be, and do?’’ 

That was a pretty big question for 
Walter to answer, especially as his 
plans for the future only went as far 
as the storming of the snow fort next 
Saturday. And so they had a talk on 
deciding. They called this day De- 
cision Day, and all laid out their 
plans for the future, and found out 
how to go to work to bring them 
about. For they saw that it was as 
foolish to expect to grow suddenly in- 
to wisdom, nobility, strength, or 
power, without daily working toward 
that end, as to expect to make a clear, 
good picture without any denfiite 
plan of it in mind. So they first de- 
cided on their Ideal. . And next came 
the decision to make that Ideal a 
reality. 

Monday— 

One thing is certain, that if you 
desire improvement in anything, it 
will never come to you accidentally. 
It must begin in a distinct, resolved 
purpose to make a change for the 
better. I call on you to give this day 
to a serious review of your life, of 
what you have been living for, and of 
what you purpose henceforth to live 
for. Give one day to this, and let it 
be this first day of the year; at least 
begin the year aright. Here you 
stand at the parting of the ways. 
Some road you are to take; and as 
you stand here, consider and know 
how it is that you intend to live. 
Carry no bad habits, no corrupting 
associations, no enmities and strifes, 
into this new year.—EZphriam Pea- \- 
body. 


Tuesday— 

That you may find success, let me 
tell you how to proceed. Begin to- 
night your great plan of life. You 
have but one life to live, and it is all 
important that you do not make a 
mistake. Tonight begin carefully. 
Fix your eye on the fortieth year of 
your age, and say to yourself: ‘‘At 
forty, I will be an industrious, a tem- 
perate, a benevolent, a well-read. a 
religious, a useful man. That I will 
be such a one I resolve, and I will 


Wednesday— 


Better at once to set about trying 
to enlighten one man, than to dream 
for a lifetime of enlightening the 
world. —Selected. 


Thursday— 
(A Recipe for a Happy New Year) 

Suppose we think little about number 
one, 

Suppose we all help someone else to 
have fun; 

Suppose we ne’er speak of the faults of 
a friend, 

Suppose we are ready our own to 
amend; 


Suppose we laugh with, and not at, 
other folk, 

And never hurt one ‘‘just for a joke;’’ 

Suppose we hide trouble, and show 
only cheer, — 

’Tis likely we'll have quite a Happy 
New Year! 


—From St. Nicholas. 


Friday— 

Life is struggle, combat, victory, — 
Wherefore have I slumbered on, 

With my forces all unmarshalled, 
With my weapons all undrawn? 

Oh, how many a glorious record 
Had the angel of me kept, 

Had I done, instead of doubted, 
Had I warred, instead of wept! 

I have done at length with dreaming; 
Henceforth, O thou soul of mine, 
Thou must take up swerd and gaunt- 

let, 
Waging warfare most divine. 


—Caroline A. Briggs. 


A Trap fora Sunbeam. 


It was a dark, dismal, wintry. day, 
and the whole school felt depressed, 
influenced by the general dreariness 
of everything. ‘ 

‘*If the sun outside won’t shine for 
us,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘suppose we 
try to manufacture some sunshine for 
ourselves. We'll make it by David 
Coombe’s recipe.”’ 

Of course the children wanted to 
know who David was, and what was 
his recipe. And this is the story the 
teacher told: 

‘‘There was an old cobbler, who 
lived in England, and kept a little 
shop. It was a dreary little place, 
and David often complained of it. 
‘It’s the darkest hole I ever saw— 
never a bit of sunshine in it, the year 
round,’’ he grumbled. 

But one night David had a wonder- 
ful dream. An angel appeared to 
him, he thought, and told him how 
to set a trap for sunbeams. ‘‘It must 
be bright and pure, baited with 
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and {s in every way nal in appearance to any 
$10.00 Fur Scarf made. We will send it free to 
anyone for selling only 20 cards of our Silver 
Aluminum Hair Pins at 10 cents a card, full 
dozen on each card. They are the rettiest 
and best selling onthe market. Just send 
your name and address and we wii! send you 
the hair pins by first mail postpaid. When sold 
send us the money you get for them and we will 
send you this Beautiful Electric Seal Fur 
Scarf to pay for yourtrouble. You need no 
Money. e trust F ney with the goods. 
Write for the outfit to-day and have the sweliest 
Fur Scarf in your town. (@ We ship all pre- 
miums very day money is received. Address 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. 
Very couvenient, stylish, economical. Made 


of fine cloth and exactly Tesemble linen goods. 
The turn down collars are reversible give 
double service. 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 


When soiled, discard. Ten Collar or five 
airs ot cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
n U. 8. stamps for sample collar or pair of 
cuffs. Name size and style. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. H. Boston. 








Energy, Perseverance, Industry, Char- 
ity, Faith, Hope, and Content,’’ said 
the Angel, ‘‘and if you follow my 
directions you need never complain 
again.’’ 

When David woke he noticed how 
dusty and cobwebby his windows 
were. He at once began to clean and 
polish them, and sure enough, soon 
the sunbeams came, and, as David set 
the trap, they stayed. 
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stand to it.’’—Rev. Charles Brooks. 


(Continued on page. 42.) 
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Don’t Die of 
Consumption. 


A Positive Cure Found by a Celebrated [Michigan 
Physician—He Sends a Large Trial 
Package Free by [ail to 
All Who Write. 





At last a cure has been found. Incredible as 
it may seem, after the centuries of failure, a 





DR. D. P. YONKERMAN, the Discoverer of 
Tuberculozyne—Endorsed by State Officials 
and Greatest Medical Men of the World 
as the Only Cure for Consumption. 


tive and certain cure for the deadly consump- 
ion has at last been discovered. It remained 
fora great physician of Michigan to find the 
only known cure for consumption, after almost 
a life’s work spent in experimenting and study. 

Consumptives who have returned from the 
West—come home to die because they thought 
nothing could be done for them—have tried this 
new discovery and are now well and strong. 

If you are afflicted, do not fail to send at once 
to Dr. Derk P. Yonkerman, 1394 Shakespeare 
Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich., for a free trial pack- 
age of this remedy, proofs and testimonials from 
hundreds of cured patients; it costs nothing. 
The doctor does not ask anyone to take his 
word or anyone else’s, as he sends a trial pack- 
age free, and a few days’ use will show you how 
easily and quickly you can be cured. lay is 
dangerous. There is no time to lose when the 
death hand of consumption is tightening its 
clutch upon yeu. Write to-day. 
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FREE. 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
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(Continued from page 41.) 
Monday— 
I smile, and then the sun comes out; 
He hides away whene’er I pout; 
He seems a very funny sun 
‘To do whatever he sees done. 


And when it rains he disappears; 

Like me, he can’t see through the 
tears. 

Now isn’t that the reason why 

I ought to smile, and never cry? 


Tuesday— 


As welcome as sunshine, 
In every place, 

Is the beaming approach 
Of a good-natured face. 


Wednesday— 
As genial as sunshine, 
Like warmth to impart, 
Is a good-natured word 
From a good-natured heart.’’ 


Thursday— 


Mirth is God’s medicine; every- 
body ought to bathe in it.—Odver 
Wendell Holmes. 

Friday— 
There is a little maiden— 

Who is she? Do you know?— 
Who always has a welcome 
Wherever she may go. 


Her face is like the Maytime, 
Her voice is like a bird’s; 
The sweetest of all music 

Is in her joyful words. 


Each spot she makes the brighter, 
As if she were the sun; 

And she is sought and cherished, 
And loved by everyone. 


You surely must have met her— 

You certainly can guess: 

What! must I introduce her? 

Her name is Cheerfulness. 
-—Marion Douglass. 


THE FABLE OF ORPHEUS. 
Orpheus, they say, lived in Thrace, 
about twelve or thirteen hundred years 
ago, or perhaps a little before the 
Trojan war. 

His skill with the lyre—or lute—- 
was so wonderful that it moved even 
the rocks and trees, and the beasts of 
the forest would gather round him as 
he played. 

He was one of the Argonauts, and 
helped them greatly by his skill in 
music. For the enchanting tones of 
his sweet lyre made the Argo move in- 
to the water, delivered the heroes of 
the expedition from many difficulties 
and dangers while they were making 
their voyage, and helped them obtain 
the Golden Fleece for which they 
sought. 

When the nymph Eurydice, his 
wife, died from the bite of a serpent, 
Orpheus, broken-hearted, determined 
to descend to the lower regions, where 
Eurydice was, and try to obtain per- 
mission for her to return tu the regions 
of light. 

He entered the realms of Hades, 
and gained admittance to the palace of 
Pluto, the ruler, though armed only 
with his lyre. 








At the musie of his ‘‘ golden shell,’’ 
as the poets called it, the wheel of 
Ixion stopped, Tantalus forgot the 
thirst that tormented him, the hor- 
rible vulture ceased to prey on the 
vitals of Tityos, and Pluto and Pro- 
serpina, the king and queen of the 
under world, were so moved that they 
granted the prayer of Orpheus, and 
restored to him his beloved wife. 

His wonderful lyre—or lute—whose 
sweetness moved animals and trees, 
and melted even the flinty rocks, has 
been called enthusiasm. For enthusi- 
asm has accomplished wonders, and 
moved the seemingly unmovable. 


ENTHUSIASM. 
Monday— 

Nothing is so contagious as_ en- 
thusiasm. It is the real allegory of 
the fable of Orpheusy it moves stones 
and charms brutes, Enthusiasm ‘is 
the genius of sincerity, and truth ac- 
complishes no victories without it.— 
Bulwer. 

Tuesday— 

Every great and commanding move- 
ment in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of some enthusiasm. Noth- 
ing great was ever achieved without 
it.—LZmerson. 

Wednesday— 

None are so old as those who have 
outlived enthusiasm.—/fyrederic R. 
Marvin. 

Thursday— 
Let us beware of losing,our enthusi- 
asm. Let us ever glory in something, 
and strive to retain our admiration for 
all that would ennoble, and our in- 
terest in all that would enrich and 
beautify our life.—PAzllips Brooks. 
Friday— 

The engine without firé or steam 
stands useless on the track. Without 
energy or enthusiasm one is likea 
‘*dead’’’ engine, and the sooner he 
gets steam up, the better.—Selected. 


~> 


SELECTED SENTIMENTS, 

The middle-aged who have lived 
through their strongest emotions, but 
are yet in the time when memory is 
still half . passionate. and not merley 
contemplative,. should surely be-a sort 
of natural priesthood, whom dife has 
disciplined and consecrated to be the 
refuge and rescue of early stumblers 
and victims of self-despair. .- Most of 
us, at some moment, in .our’ lives, 
would have welcomed a priest of that 
natural order in any sort of canonicals 
or uncanonicals. 





If you mean to act nobly and seek 
to know the best things God has, put 
within reach of men, you must learn 
to fix your mind on that end, and not 
on what will happen because of it. 
And remember, if you were to choose 
something lower, and make it. the 


pleasure and escape from what is dis- 
agreeable, calamity might come just. 
the same; and it would .be calamity 
falling on a base mind, which is. one 
form of sorrow that has no balm 





in it. 





Skin Diseases 
If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 


Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 
skin troubles, 


Hydrozone 


will cure you. 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


_As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 
ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 


Sold by leading druggists. 
FREE to any one sending me 10¢, to cover actual 


Postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to eto your entire satisfaction the claims 
made. Fomplust sent free, Address ~— 


Dept. V. 57, Prince St, Mew York. 


Glycozone cures dyspepsia 
and stomach troubles. 





rule of your life to seek your own}. 
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33% DIVIDEND 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Asso- 
ciation, 1602 Title and Trust Buil ° 
Chicago, Ill, Oldest of itss kind 
Mexico. ESTABLISHED 1897. 

6,000 shares, or acres, planted bat per- 


manent crops, rubber, coffee va- 
nilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy—in case of 
death the money isrefunded. 38deaths 
have occured since 1897. These 
shares will now be resold. For. full 
particulars, address as above. 
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Reproduction Stories. 
(Continued from page 38.) 


his young son, Prince Charles, would re-name the 
localities. The old Indian names, which meant 
so much and so well described the places, were 
thus unfortunately lost. |The young Prince gave 
his own name to the river Quinobequin or Norum- 
bega. In one respect at least it is well named. 
Some one has said that ‘‘The Charles writes the 
last letter of his name’’ so often in these meadows 


- that we feel as if he had named himself. 


_ The Charles River Valley is as interesting to 
the student of geology, as to the lover of history. 
This valley was once—long, long ago—cov- 
ered by an ice-sheet from one to two thousand 
feet in thickness. . As it ground its way to the 
sea everything that hindered its course was torn 
up by the roots. Mountains were leveled, val- 
leys raised, and great boulders were loosened and 
swept far away. From one of these great rocks 
material was taken for a factory two stories high, 
and with walls thirty by sixty feet; the same 
boulder also furnished stone for the under-pin- 
nig and steps of a church. 

You have noticed the many marshes along the 
Charles, probably. The reedy marshes of this 
valley. were formed by the smaller stones, swirled 
about fh the rough waters, scooping out the shal- 
low basins with which the marshes began. 

The Charles River is a study of biography, also. 
For a trip along the river would be a little ‘‘ visit 
to the homes of noted men,’’ so many famous men 
and women .have lived in the Charles valley. 
And poets, too, have sung of this wandering, 
winding river. Lowell, Longfellow, and Holmes 
lived on its banks, and sang to it their tribute. 


HAWAIIAN VOLCANOES. 


The Hawaiian Islands are of volcanic origin, 
and are full of extinct volcanoes. The only 
active one is Mauna Loa, on the largest island, 
Hawaii. Its great crater, Kilauea, has been 
showing signs of activity lately (1902), and many 
are afraid that the bad example set by Mt. Pelee 
in Martinique may be followed also away off here 


-in Hawaii. Three years ago there were eruptions 


from two of Mauna Loa’s craters, one at the top 
and one at the side. ..They began July 4th and 
continued for six weeks. We wonder if that was 
Hawaii’s way of celebrating the ‘‘glorious 
Fourth. ”’ 

The extinct.volcanoes are covered with luxu- 
riant vegetation both outside and inside their 
craters. 

On any of the islands of the Hawaiian group, 
if you’ dig down from a few inches to eight feet, 
anywhere in-the lowest valleys or on the tops of 
the highest peaks, where the vegetation is thickest, 
you will find black lava sand. 

Many kinds of coral are found on the very tops 
of the mountains nearest to the sea. Scientists 
say that some of these islands may once have been 
coral islands, long ago, but a volcanic eruption of 
the. bottom of the sea changed them. 

Mauna Loa’ is 14,000 feet above the sea. The 
sides of the upper half of this volcano are broken 
with craters, the largest of which is Kilauea, 
4,000 feet elevation. This creater, in which is 
the famous. Red Lake of red molten lava, is 
seven miles long and six miles wide, and has been 
for centuries a great lake of fire. During the 
last half century it has been formed into several 
lakes. Various eruptions have occurred there,and 
about five years ago ‘‘the bottom fell out of the 
last lake of fire,’ and now the guides show you 
the ‘‘bottom of the bottomless pit.’’ 

Another. volcano, now extinct, is Haleakala, 


' 13,000 feet. elevation. It has the largest crater 


in the world, 





BACK FROM THE NORTH POLE, 

If you have read about Marie Peary, ‘‘The 
Little Snow Maiden of the North’’ (perhaps you 
will find the book in your library), you have been 
interested in the return of the Pearys. 

You remember that Mrs. Peary went north, on 
the relief expedition, in the ‘‘ Windward.’’ 

The ‘‘Windward’s’’ history is an interesting 
one. It was originally a whaler. In 1897 it 
brought south the Explorer Nansen; whose trip 
was one of the hardest ever made. The vessel is 
the property of the Peary Arctic Association, and 
has been fitted up especially for Arctic exploration. 
The bow planking is five feet thick, for she is 
made for use in icefields. So she is slow-going, 
though very strong. She is bark-rigged, and has 
also a steam equipment. 

The ‘‘Windward’’ carried North some things 
never before seen there, for Mrs. Peary took 





games for the little Eskimo girls shut up for a 
long, dark winter. Among the games were sets 
of ping-pong, so you see the little Eskimo folks 
will be right ‘‘in the style’ now! 

Lieutenant Peary has brought back rich trea- 
sures for Natural history museums, skins And 
skeletons, of all the animals of the barren regions, 
some of which are very rare. So you may soon 
see in the museums some of these North Pole 
curiosities. 





Best of Recent Novels. 


Readers of this journal are given an exceptional 
opportunity to secure a large number of the best of 
recent novels by securing subscribers for our jour- 
nals, Look over the list appearing on another page, 
select the books you wish and work for them. We 
do not sell these books, but cheerfully give them as 
a reward for securing subscriptions. 











Marcus Lucius Quinn, 
Mus. Doc., Ph. D., Director, 
has received high honors from the most 
distinguished musical institutions 
of Europe. 


Write for My Freé Book. 





ASK TOP Mu BOOK 


I teach by mail PIANO, ORGAN, COM- 
POSITION, HARMONY, COUNTER- 
POINT, ORCHESTRATION, and the ART 
of TEACHING MUSIC, My book explains 
just how any of these branches can be learned by 
my method more thoroughly than by oral instruc- 
tion; and at less expense of time and money. 
I prepare School Teachers to pass examinations 
in music required by the laws of any state. My 
pupils are scattered all over the world. Here are 
afew. Ask them about the Quinn Method: 





Oliver E, Bodington, Prof. W. B. Strong, Pullman, Wash. 
14 Rue Pierre, Cha P Rev. F. S. Stan 

Bs Hie C Flea, 095. (18S, Geen. 62 Se St» New Bein, a 

oJe nan » Ontario, . D. f, » Ohio. 

pong 327, Wichita, Kans. Mss. Weir Robinson, Pinon, Colo, 
Mrs, Helen Babcock, Box 196, Seattle, Wash. Josephine Salem Mass. 
Gerald Bahl, Guadalajara, Mexico. Miss Clara L. 
- O. Barnhart, Cerro It. 4605 Champlain Ave., Chicago. 
James Bathgate, Polo, Mo. Mrs, Anna E, tyre, 
C. L. Burd, Lisbon, Iowa, 40 Daven St., Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Jessie i Ti F. S. Men , 2438 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 
Rev. Elmer L. Coblentz, Ridgely, Md. W. I. Morrison, Ft. Madison, Ia. 
Miss Annie Cornfort, Saco, Ella E. Gunther, 
a on : Y> - a ay - pi ebbve pe veg he Ie 
° Risley Haddon Vee, Cam eje eve George . > Speedsv ? °. - 

C. H, Pratt, Mansfield, Mass. C, N, Lamphere yw my N. Y. 
ry aes » Hi del Parral, Mexico. Miss Harriet C. Maxwell, 
Ja Schmidt, 1220“A” Ave.,Cedar Rapids, la. 1011 Frankfort Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

ellie A. Anderson, ae Wis. Miss Effie Riley, Atchison, Kans. 
Mrs, Nellie Mitchell Reek, Wis. Lc. Robbins, Itaska, Texas, 
Mrs, John A, Brown, Alexandria, S. D. Elizabeth P. " 
Mrs. Jessie Wellman; Wesson, Miss. 1908 Market-St., Wilmington, Del. 
G. Vargas, Box 68, Albuquergue, N. M. H. L. Burkholder, Elizabethtown, Pa. 

My system of musical instruction is strictly scientific and in accord with 


the natural laws of education, discovered by Pestalozzi and Froebel. I have 
nochart or device that will enable anyone to become a musician without proper 
effort: but to those anxious to learn what music really is, I guarantee wonder- 
ful results, Music lovers—beginners, advanced pupils, teachers—investigate! 


foc: a big thingto eet. DO It Now! 


MARCUS L. QUINN, Mas. Doc., Ph. D. 
Director 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
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I Will Cure You of 


RHEUMATISM 


Else No Money Is Wanted. 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how to 
cure Rheumatism, Not to turn bony joints into 
flesh again ; thatisimpossible. But { can cure 
the disease always, at any stage, and forever, 

Iask for no money. Simply write me a postal 
and I will send you an order on your nearest 
druggist for six bottles Dr. shoop’s Rheumatic 
Cure, for every drugg st keeps it. Use it for a 
month and, if it succeeds, the cost is only $5.50. 
If it faiis, I Will pay 2 r druggist myself. 

I have no samp -*ause any medicine that 
can affect Rhoutnatlen quickly must be drugged 
to the verge of danger. I use no such drugs, and 
it is folly totakethem. You mustgetthe 1sease 
7 of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most difii- 
cult, obstinate cases. No matter how impossible 
this seems to you, I know it andI take the 
risk, I have cured tens of thousands of cases in 
this way, and my records show that 39 out of 40 
who get those six bottles pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest with a 
eee who curesthem. Thatisalll ask. If 
fail I don’t expect a penny from you 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. Iwill 
send you my book about Rheumatism, and an 
order for the medicine. Take it for a month, as 
it won’t harm you anyway. If it fails, it is free, 
and I leave the decision with you. ‘Address Dr. 
— Box 426 Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 


one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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, Acomplete manicure 


COR ysrectactes 
MANICURE SETS :scc2ts ese tentne 


LOBMILLER CO., Box 412 - - Wellsburg, W. Va. 


WANTED 


lars of our goods. Salary 
day for expenses. NATIO 
Bik ibe TO hie 00. ree Bet 


Dept. 3, Chicago, Ill. 
PHOTOS!" NO Hod G Money 
0 
TO AGENTS! Sunbeam Photo Co., De ae beeMoN 4 
A WEEK Straight salary and ex- 
penses to men with rig to introduce 
our yet Og ny in sooner year’s con- 


tract; wee - Address. with stamp, 
Monarch Mfg. Sf sd Box 568, Springfield, Ill. 


AGENT MAKE 81 AN HOUR selling our 
patent Fire Kindler. No kindling wood 

needed. Sample with terms Sa cat 25 cents. 

Phoenix Mfg. Co., Box. Hillsboro, Illinois. 


BIG MONEY in Mail Order business. Conducted 
by anyone, anywhere. Our p an for starting be- 
giauaes is marvelously successful. Send stamp for 
Semigiet plan. Central Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Ten men in every state to travel, tack 
signs and distribute samples and circu- 
Ke pee month; $2.75 per 

AL SOAP WORKS, 

















Wanted Agents in oot county to sell “Family 
Memorials.” Good profit, steady work. Address 
CAMPBELL & con: 242 A. Street, Elgin, Ill. 


Sterling Silver Tea Spoon 59c 













es 5% inches. 
engpaev o —_ 


dress 0 : 
ceipt of 59 pe te Price includes engraving three initi- 
als. Send for Illustrated Book! 
W. D. Jacobus, 6 10 Euclid. Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
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selling our NE GOLD 
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package. They are of 
+ Quail ‘and ¢ Quick Sellers. With 
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ba, , Eee oavanee, just name an ress, 
letter or postal, ordering two dozen needle 
Bem on one > t a a AE a 
em at once postpa: 
List. When sold Bs us81. oeand we we will 
premium which you select and are en- 
titled’ to. Write today and get extra present FREE, 
PEERLESS MFG. CO., Greenville, Pa., Box 206 
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Life’s Average. 


I never talk Philosophy 
Like Pessimists, an’ such, 

Who try to make a feller think 
That Life ain’t nothin’ much, 

I guess there never wuZ a spot 
Where shadders didn’t fall ; 

But shadder’s just the other side 
O’ sunshine, after all. 

An’ there ain’t no use in fumin’ 
When the world seems out o’ gear. 


Fer music’s always in the air, 
An’ love, an’ song, an’ cheer 

Jest keeps a feller’s spirits up, 
An’ kinder make him glad, 

An’ come what will, he’s bound to think 
Life ain’t so awful sad. 

Sometimes a feller has ter weep, 
Somtimes he has ter laugh, 

The shadders an’ the sunshine mix, 
Jest kinder half an’ half. 





Living Life Over Again. 


What the world needs is more to- 
day living; starting in the morning 
with fresh, clear ideals for that day, 
and seeking to live that day, and each 
successive hour and moment of that 
day, as'if it were all time and all eter- 
nity. This has in it no element of dis- 
regard for the future, for each day is 
set in harmony with that future. It 
is like the sea-captain heading his 
vessel toward his port of destination, 
and day by day keeping her steaming 
toward it. This view of living kills 
morbid regret of the past, and morbid 
worry about the future. Most people 
want large, guaranteed slices of life; 
they would not be satisfied with man- 





na fresh every day, as was given to 
the children of Israel; they want grain | 
elevators filled with daily bread. 

Life is worth living if it be lived in | 
a way that is worth living. At each} 
New Year tide it is common to make 
new resolutions, but in the true life of 
the individual each day is the begin- 
ning of a New Year if he will only 
make it so. A mere date on the cal- 
endar of eternity is no more a divider 
of time than that a particular grain of 
sand divides the desert. 

Let us not make heroic resolutions 
so far beyond our strength that the 
resolution becomes a dead meimory 
within a week; but let us promise 
ourselves that each day will be the new 
beginning of a newer, better and truer 
lite for ourselves, for those around us, 
and for the world. 

—William G. Jordan. 





Mental Control. 





Not only" are thoughts ‘‘things’’ on 
their own plane, but they are etd 
the prototypes of all things which ap- | 
pear finally on the plane ot sense. 
When we leave the bustle of the outer 
wcrld and give ourselves up for awhile | 
to restful meditation upon an_ ideal, 
we are opening the flood-gates of our 
inward being and inviting a tide of 
heavenly knowledge to enter in. 





| neither can you control your words and 


‘trouble from prostate gland. 





The sanctuary which all need is not 
necessarily a place with fixed geograph- 
ical location, for we may often find 
ourselves unable to enter materially 
into an inner chamber and close a 
wooden door between us and the out- 
side world. One of the best times 
for cultivating inward peace and power 
is when we are surrounded by sights 
and noises of the most aggressive va- 
rieties, for it is then that we do really 
win a victory if we succeed in shut- 
ting them out simply because it is our 
deliberaté will to enter an jmpertur- 
bable retreat. There never can bea 
lasting victory won over outside con- 
ditions so long as we have yet failed 
altogether to control our world within. | 
Power flows from within to without, 
as all things grow from hidden centres 
to observable circumferences. 

Distraction need not continue to 
disturb us; the sights and sounds 
which we would fain get away from 
are among the temptations that we 
need to resist; and when we _ have 
gained some practical insight into the 
philosophy of some most wonderful 
words in the Epistle of James, we shall 
quickly rectify our judgment concern- 
ing those incessant frictionizing events 
which appear altogether adverse until 
we have learned to ‘‘count it all joy’’ 
to be thrown into the vortex of them, 
because we have grown to perceive that 
they are the developers of patience 
whose perfect work must be accom- 
plished in us that we may become per- 
fect and entire, lacking nothing. 

The adversary that cannot be thrust 
out of the path can be converted intoa 
friend, and when this conversion has 
taken place we have gained an ally 
which we never could have had if the 
adversary had not first confronted us. 

People feel your thoughts even 
when they may not know them, and if 
you cannot control your’ thoughts | 


‘actions, which are but ultimate mani- 
festations or expressions of your | 
thoughts. —W. J. Colville. 








‘Ef you want somepen, and jess dead set 
A pleadin’ fer it with both eyes wet, 
And tegrs won't bring it, w’y you try sweat— 
As my uncle ust ter say ! 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 





We Are Ready 


To send any reader of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR a trial bottle of Vernal Saw 
Palmetto Berry Wine sent free and 
prepaid if they need it and write for it. 

-One small dose of this remarkable 
remedy, once a day, quickly and _ per- 
fectly cures indigestion and catarrh of 
the stomach, cures constipation so that 
in less than a week you have no more 
trouble, clears the liver and kidneys 
of congestion so those vital organs be- 
come healthy and active. 

Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry Wine 
takes all inflammation and catarrh 
from the bladder and all pain and 


The Genuine Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine is made only by the Vernal 
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| cents each, When oold cone ore aA we wi 
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DENTACL RA 


ITH PAST 


endorsed by 3,000 Dentists, is 
the best. It cleans the teeth, 
heals and hardens the gums, 
sweetens the breath and by 
destroying the harmful Bac- 
teria of the mouth really be- 


comes 
TOOTH INSURANCE 
Atall druggists,or direct for 
2 cents. Dentacura Come 
pany, Newark, N.J., U.S.A, 















Comfort Cough Tablets Cure a Cough in one 
day. Sell 12 boxes at 10c. a box. Send usthes 
money, we give you any two of these Six 
Solid Gold laid Rings Free. No money want- 
ed till Tablets are sold, We take back all not 
gold. Comfort M RL 








IN ORDER TO INTRODUCE the very high- 
est grade of ladies’ toilet goods, as our own manu- 
facture, we will send you $5.00 worth of goods, ex. 
sepa prepaid, for only $2.0, less than the ovmsoee 
ce, fourteen articles in all: $1.00, fine Toilet Soa) 
#00, Perfumes 1e8 and Tollet Waters ; ‘and $2.00. Quin 
air Tonic, Face tions, and Talcum Pow. 
ders, and Tar Soap tor the scalp. Money refunded 
if not a: 
WANTED.—Every lady or teacher who makes 
ae own living, write us for a situation to take up 
Be yo time. The editor of this paper has re. 
pak one of the above orders. Order today. The 
National Supply Mfg Co..888. TerrySt., Dayton,O 





Potter’s Headache Powders, 
(3 Doses for 10 Cents.) 


Will cure Ar headache in 10 —- Sent by mail 
on receipt of five 2 cent stam LLIAM T, 
PARKER.246 Cranston at Pre Providence.R.I 
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wind asd 


Send name an 


send 20 pieces of Jewelry to sell at 10 
“f will send you 


and we will 


ABSOLUTELY 
ju also Become a ia our and get part 
dtear Profits in Cash, Write to-day. 
NE HUNDRED DOLLARS penser by ANY ONE WHO 
Wits SHOW THAT WE DO NOT DO WE 8aY. 


Union Watcu Company, 5 Main v= Attleboro, Mass: 








R°I°-P°*A°N:S 


I had been troubled with the 
sick headache for years until I 
started taking Ripans Tabules. 
I have experienced such relief 
from their use that I would not 
be without them in my house. 
I find them good for sickness at 
the stomach and dizzinéss in the 
head 


At dru; ; 
The Five-Cent packet is enough for an ordinary 
occasion. The family bottle, 60 cents, con- 
tains a supply fora year. 





Remedy Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WHY - 
Go TO *COLLEGDB” 


TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
WHEN I WILL MAKE A 


First-Class Book-Keeper 


ontof you AT YOUR OWN HOME, within 
from two to six weeks’ time for $3, or re- 
turn your money? I find POS. TIONS, 
too. FREE OF CHARGE. Placed a young 
man in position as book-keeper for a rail- 
way company at $25 a week, on October 13, 
x —, re an expert work for aoe, foes 
factory, at a week,on November 30; a young 'y as book-keeper 
for amy Broken t house at iy a week, on September 1. Perhaps I can 
doas well for YOU? SAVE THIS and write for further particulars. 
J. H.Goodwin, Expert Accountant,room 708,1215 Broadway New York. 





RKKKEKC CAKE CCR CEST CE 0 


HEADACHE 


At Sour Stomach 

At Saliow Complexion 
All proceed from imperfect digestion. It’s easy to 
acquire PERFECT digestion by using 


5; 

4 

% Murray’s , 
Charcoal § 
Tablets. ; 

4 

A 

: 


At all druggists, or mailed on receipt of price. 25c. 
per box. 
FREE. In order to prove to all sufferers from stomach 
disorders of any nagars, the rare merit of these tablets, a 
full size 25c. box will be mailed free at once, to anyone 
sending name, address and 2c. stamp to cover postage. 
Only one box, once, to one person, 
: A. J. DITMAN, 2 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Department 17. 
>>> >>> >> >>> >F >>> >>> > >>> >>> > >>> > >] 





SENT ON APPROVAL 
TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE 


Laughlin 
Fountain 
Pen 


HAS NO EQUAL ANYWHERE 


eal FINEST GRADE MK. GOLD PEN 


YOUR 

CHOICE 00 
ned gran e 

= Postpaid 
STYLES Address, 
FOR ONLY 


BY REGISTERED MAIL 8c EXTRA 


SUPERIOR TO OTHER MAKES AT $3 


: | Our Extraordinary Offer 


try the pen for a week. Ifyou 
fee it, remit; if not, return it. Ever 
read or hear of anything fairer? 

The Laughlin Fountain Pen Holder is 
made of finest quality hard rubber, is 
fitted with highest grade, large size, 14k 
gold pen, of any desired flexibility, and 
has the only perfect feeding device 
known. Either style, richly gold mount- ff 
ed, for presentation purposes, $1.00 extra. 

Safety pocket pen holder sent free of 
charge with each pen. 

Tilustration on left is full size of ladies’ 
style; on right, gentlemen’s style. 


Lay this Magazine Down and Write NOW. 
ADDRESS 


Laughlin Mfg. Co. 


826 Griswold St., DETROIT, MICH. 





| Perseus, Pegasus, Aries aud Andromeda. 





January Devices. 


A History Help for Review. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Take a piece of cardboard and draw the ‘‘ wheel 
of time’’ upon it—spokes, hub and all—then cut 
this out carefully. 

On each spoke of the cardboard wheel write im- 
portant historical dates as: 1492, 1498, 1506, 1620, 
1775, 1861, etc. In the center of the hub of this 
wheel make a tiny hole and through this extend a 
smooth round piece of wood about the size of a 
tooth-pick or knitting needle. 

Let a pupil whirl the wheel of time around this 
as a pivot and when it stops revolving the child 
will tell all he can of events associated with the 
date on the wheel which stops directly in front of 
him. If he can give his account correctly, he may 
whirl the wheel as he calls out a second pupil’s 
name. 


Composition Work in January. 


In January, the pupils’ attention is called to the 
bright stars and now is the time to tell many of 
the myths relating to the moon and stars and 
constellations. 

On little squares of pasteboard, draw in outline 
the crescent of the new moon, the full moon, the 
great dipper, the little dipper, Cassiopeia, Leo, 
Sagittarius, Pisces, Orion, the Dragon, the Lyre, 


pupils choose one of the papers as they are passed, 
and then write a little composition about the con- 
stellation and its myth which he selects. 


Busy Work for January. 

If you are not fortunate enough to have been a 
subscriber for many months to several excellent 
educational journals, which among other helps 
give pages of objects with their written and 
printed words, then make them. 

Cut from papers and old magazines all the objects 
you can find that pertain to January. Among them 
may be snow-flakes, snow-birds, a snow-man, a 
snow-fort, a sled, an Esquimo dog, 
boy, a snow-shovel. 

Paste all these on cardboard, cut out separately, 
then on other slips of paper write the names of the 
objects. Put these pictures and words into stout 
envelopes and require the children to place the 
correct name under its object. 


Variety in Composition Work. 

Collect a large quantity of tiny glass vials. Fill 
these with various and miscellaneous objects, the 
more varied the better; as sugar, sand, cotton, salt, 
feathers, coffee, peas, coal, wool, pepper, soap, 
rice, Indian meal, oats, cinnamon, paper, and other 
things available, various liquids even, if deemed 
wise. Put all these little bottles in a large box. 
Then let the pupils turn their heads, and as you 
raise the lid, they will draw forth a bottle. They 
are now expected to write a composition upon the 
article contained in the vial. These may be kept 
in a bag or box and besides affording means for 
composition work, many times in a lesson some 
article contained will be brought forth for illus- 
tration in the lesson under consideration. 


Let the ’ 
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Our Japanese 
Professor of Orien- 
tal Art Embroid- 
ery will give Free 

sons b mail 
to users 0 


broidery Silks, 

and the following 

material is sent 

absolutely FREE: 

One Pure Linen Stamped Doily (12 inch), your choice of 
American Beauty, Poppy or Carnation designs. 

One a ‘rues of design you select in natural colors of the 


One Booklet showing Cozy Corner Illustrated,and hints how 

Special your home the most attractive of all places 

zy Corner Pillows and Descriptions, Illustra- 

oes “i 82 Original Doily Designs, 11 Pillows, and 14 

Assorted Desi ns of Art Panels, Scarfs, ors Baby 
Ry Mt. pelt os Photo Frames, Pillow Shams, etc. 

by Mail, on an y Dolly Designs on select, 

at our Tepanene Professor very Stitch is mbered. 

can ot A ad CASH PRIZES offered for the best Embroidery 


List < of ur \ mes PRIZES offered for organizing Embroid- 
ery C 


ALL WE ASK 


is that you send us 12 empty frost of Richardson Sewing 
Silk, and all of the above will be sent to you Free, postpaid ; 
or, if you would rather do so, send us five 2c stamps to pay 
postage and expenses and no spools. Write today. 


‘RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 135, 220-224 Adams St., «+ = CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 


TO DRESSMAKERS 
and Ladies who use 
Spool Silks: Rich« 
ardson’s are the 
Best, Send five 2c, 
stamps for our New 
Sewing Silk coler 
Sard. soning peney 
400 Shades. Richard- 
son Silks were award- 
ed the Grand Prize and 
~—_ Gold Medals in 

Word, atthe against > 
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Water, 
Beats filters. Saves lives and Dr. bills. 
Prevents “Saly sa Malaria, other fevers, 
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testimonials Pay Agents Wanted— 
Men and Women—BIG WAGES. 

HARRISON MFG. CO., 

14 Harrison Bidg., Cincinnat!i.0. 
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ed walls and ceilings. 


for Cleaning Grease or Paint from 
Woolens, Silks or Carpets «© © «o 
delicate silk fabrics may be entrusted to 


t makes old etl look like new. Get Najilitza from your 


Contains No Benzine, Naphtha or Other Dangerous Ingredient 
NAILITZA COMPANY, 71, Wall St.. NEW YORK 


Tt cleans woolen stuffs of every description, and even 
It removes grease from wookwork and renovates paint- 











Her Marvelous 
Growtn of Hair. 


FREE TO ALL 


a trial package of a new and wonderful reme- 


dy mailed free to convince people it actually 


grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes dand- 
ruff and quickly restores luxuriant growth to 
shining scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes. Send | 


your name and address to the Altenheim Medi- 
cal Dispensary, 7635 Foso Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for a free trial package, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage. Write to-day. 


$1280 aie 


12.98 without reservoir 
$17.98 with por- 
ain lined reservoir, high shelf 

a Warming closet, exact! 
illustrated. we sell this nis hich 
grade, big 82: 822-pound steelrange 
hy yy” vertiseand sell 
6 825. .00. Hundreds 
of other big price 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK 7 CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEAUTIFUL 
HUMAN HAIR 


SWITCHES 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


ur hair cut 











Mail to us a lock of 
close to the roots an 


stem, 24 inches long, w 
ounces. If you fi find ma 
extraordinary value and are p 
fectly satisfied, remit <r. $i: 50; 
otherwise return. Encl 

ctaliie for hewe t 


are re $8.50 io 


oe .50 switch will 
ven FREE for 
selling 3 switebss at $1.50 each, 


We can supply all kinds of Hair Goods at 
extremely low prices. Send for Catalog. 








GOE & GO., Chicago, til. 
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The Little Bird Tells. 


It’s strange how little boys’ mothers 
Can find out all they do, 

If a fellow does anything naughty, 
Or says a thing that’s untrue; 


They’ll look at’ you just for a moment, 
Till your heart in your bosom 
swells, 
And then they know all about it— 
For a little bird tells! 


Now where the little bird comes from, 
Or where the little bird goes, 

If he’s covered with beautiful plum- 

age, 

Or black as the king of crows, 

If his voice is as hoarse as the raven’s, 
Or clear as the ringing bells, 

I know not, but this I am sure of— 


A little bird tells! 
The moment you think a_ thing 
wicked, 
The moment you do a thing bad, 
Or angry or sullen or hateful, 
Get ugly or stupid or mad, 
Or tease a dear brother or sister— 
That instant your sentence he knells, 
And the whole thing to mamma ina 
minute 
That little bird tells! 


You may be in the depths of the 
closet, 
Where nobody sees but a mouse; 
You may be all alone in the cellar, 
You may be on the top of the 
house; 
You may be in the dark and silence, 
Or out in the woods and the dells-— 
No matter; wherever it happens 
The little bird tells! 


And the only contrivance to stop him. 
Is just to be sure what you say— 
Sure of your facts and your fancies, 
Sure of your work and your play, 
Be honest, be brave and be kindly, 
Be gentle and loving as well, 
And then you can laugh at the stories 
The little bird tells. 
—Phrenological Journal. 


The Timid Kitten. 


There was a little kitten once 
Who was of dogs afraid; 

And being by no means a dunce, 
His plans he boldly made. 


He said, ‘‘It’s only on the land 


But in midocean one midnight, — 
*T was very, very dark— 

The pilot screamed in sudden fright, 
‘*T hear a passing bark!’’ 


‘‘Oh, what is that?’’ the kitten said, 
The pilot said, ‘‘I fear 

An ocean greyhound’s just ahead, 
And drawing very near!’’ 


‘*Alack!’’ the kitten cried, ‘‘alack! 
This is no paltry pup! 

An ocean greyhound’s on my track— 
I may as well give up!’’ 

—Caroline Wells in St. Nicholas. 


Our Pet Turtle. 


Our turtle crawls on four stout legs, 
He spreads his twenty toes; 

His home he carries everywhere, — 
It goes just where he goes. 


It has a rounded roof above, 
Below, a good, flat floor, 

He never puts the windows down, 
And never shuts the door! 


He draws his head and feet all in, 
As snug as snug can be, 

When night comes on, or if he fears 
Some harmful thing to see. 

The garden is his summer home, 
And there he daily feeds; 

But in the winter he is housed, 
Then food he never needs. 


But water is the things he loves; 
He almost begs a drink, 

And knows the spigot where it runs, 
(The giver, too, I think.) 


He walks the house as free and bold 
As though he owned it all, — 

In kitchen, parlor, dining-room, 
And through the great, long hall. 


And visitors oft start and shrink, 
When suddenly they’ ve met 
This ‘‘unexpected, cumbrous thing,’’ 
Our much loved, favored pet! 
—Kindergarten Review. 


“B or No B.” 


I really think my sister May 
Is stupider than me; 
Because she said the other day 
There wasn’t any “b’’ 
In honeycomb, and spelt it just 
C double o-m-e! 
Of course she’s wrong; I told her so! 
There’s got to be a ‘‘bee’’ 
Sonitewhere in honeycomb, because 





Dividends 


PER MONTH 


Is what the stockholders of the Homestak 

amy! EConees — of South Dakota are receiving 
og set chown rae $38,000 chic 4 famous 

rofits o uy; 

in the ne of woek; besides ha ws mid See 
in dividends. This stoc at $3.00 per share, 
par value $10, and or on reeling 2 at $115 per share, 
ae the average value of the ore is only $3.99 


per 
The EAGLE MINING AND IMPROVE 
“Seren el b: stock should do better than the 


We Challenge 


Successful Contradiction 
to Statements Made 
in This Adyertise=- 
ment. 


Go and see le properties,-if you have money’ 
to invest, rete any reasonable man is not com 
vinced that our enterprise is BETTER than 
represented in our literature we will refund en- 
eee: gout of trip necessary to make inspection of 


OVER ONE HUNDRED 
MILLION TONS 


Free milling ore in sight above the surface that 
averages better than $5 pet ton ; can be oe for 
less oa $1.00. DIVIDENDS PAID ARTER- 
LY. The Bonitoand Nogal mining mate cover. 
over $00 claims, or 6,000 acres of land, at Parsons, 
N. M., owned by the Eagle Minin and Improve- 
ment ‘Co., also the Old Abe at White Oaks, which 
has 20-stamp mil] and othermachinery which have 
produced nearly $1,000,000 golds: also 160 acres 
coal beds. Over $1, 000, 000 worth timber. 


A BLOCK OF STOCK 75c PER SHARE 


Par value of 7. $1.00, fully paid and non- 
assessable. Next block, 90c: per share. 


ASSETS:Over $500,000,000 Worth 


of Gold Ore in Sight. 


Not a mine, but a milling proposition. Only a 
qu uestion of machinery to separate the gold from 

e ore in sight, whic: poe | be kept pay for;a life- 
time, to pay good dividends on $50,000, 000 qapi tal. 
No speculation in it. - 

Water, water power, timber, ceed. fruit: ‘lands, 
healthy é climate, town sites. Te lling testimony 
of 75 = business men and experienced miners 
who have seen the property, of whom say, 
“Better than 5 en nted in your literature 
mailed, which tell you about it. Call or address 


MILTON GEORGE 


Financial Agent Eagle Mining & Improve- 
ment Co., Office,3!4 Tacomba Bidg.,Chicago 
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20 cents for your trouble. CHAIR 
WORKS, Castorland, N. Y And each night, ere I sleep, 
To make assurance doubly sure, 
A dogwatch I will keep.’’ 


A CURE FOR ASTHMA. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to nese ont. Nature has produced 
@ vegetable remedy that will permanently cure 
Asthma and all diseases ofthe lungs and _ bro: 

tubes. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases (with a record of 90 per cent 
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The Water Drops at Work. 





BY ALICE COOK FULLER. 


The Waterdrops were drifting about 
in the bright sunlight high up in the 
air, wearing dresses of vapor so thin 
that they could not be seen. They 
drifted now here, now there, but ever 
upward, until they felt the cold air 
upon them; then they shivered, drew 
close together, and soon fell down to 
the earth, too heavy for the air to 
hold up, any longer—great drops of 
gleaming silver. Down they fell on 
to the tops of the mountains, but the 


-mountains were steep, and they could 


not find a good place to stay, so_ they 
ran down the sides, trying to find a 
level place where they could rest. 
They came very fast indeed, and soon 
the earth began to crumble and _ fall 
into the rills formed by the water- 
drops. ‘The little Waterdrops had not 
wanted the dirt to come with them, 
but when it fell they took it up, 
dividing ft evenly so that each Water- 
drop carried as much as did his 
brothers and sisters, and thus laden 
they rushed on down the inountain side. 

The rain kept falling steadily on 
the mountain top, and as the warm 
drops fell upon the snow, they melted 
the flakes, and they, too, joined in the 
merry race down the mountain. They 
were joined by many more—more 
than you could count in a year, and 
came tumbling down all together with 
such a rush and a roar, that the peo- 
ple who lived near them called them 
a Mountain Torrent. They were go- 
ing so fast that they could not stop, 
and so when they struck a large stone, 
they broke, and rushed over it and 
around it, and as they passed, 
many of the Waterdrops gathered up 
tiny pieces of it and carried them 
along to the valley. 
ran so fast that they could not have 
let the dirt fall if they had wished to 
do so. By the time the Waterdrops 
had reached the foot of the mountain 
they had so much sand and dirt to 
carry that they looked brown instead 
of silver color. 

‘*How muddy the water is today,’’ 
said a boy to his mother, as they 
stood looking at the dark stream. 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘the Water- 
drops are hard at work carrying dirt 
from the mountain. They are very 
busy little people.’’ 

The Waterdrops flowed on for many 
days, and almost every day they were 
joined by other streams of water 
until at last all together they ran into 
a great river. Here they came to 
more level ground and they began to 
go more slowly. 

‘*Oh,. dear,’’ sighed one, 
tired I am!”’ 

“And I, too,’’ cried another. 
‘*This dirt is so keavy!’’ 

‘*And we have carried it so far,’’ 
said a third. 

‘‘We ran so fast we could not drop 
it,’’ complained the first one again. 

‘‘Let us drop some of it down 


‘*How 


here,’’ suggested a Waterdrop who 


had not spoken before. 


In fact, they 
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‘*Yes, let _us,’’they all cried, and at 
once began to let the dirt sink to the 
ground over which they ran. 

And so it:came'to pass that every 
Waterdrop that came from the moun- 
tain carried its-load of fine dirt which 
we Call silt, and ‘dropped on the first 
level ground to which it came. 

This went on for years and years 
and-at last there was such a large 
bank of silt that the river could no 
longer run over it, and so it parted its 
waters, and half of the river ran 
around on one side of the bank, and 
half on the‘other. The bank of earth 
that the river left was called a Delta. 

But the-river did not stop carrying 
silt, and after many more years there 
were more deltas formed, and in time 
there were so many of them a!l made 
of such rich soil, (for the silt is very 
rich), that men built houses on them 
and planted trees and flowers; and 
the water, and the squirrels, and the 
birds, and the wind all carried seeds 
down and left them there to grow, 
and now on the many deltas there is a 
beautiful city—Calcutta. 


FOR THE TEACHER’S USE. 

From where did the Waiterdrops 
come? 

How did they get into the sky? 
(Evaporation. ) 

In what form were the Waterdrops 
dressed? (INustrate vapor, by show- 
ing pupils steam—from a kettle, the 
pavements, etc. ) 

What made them gather into drops? 
(Condensation. ) 

Why did they fall? . (Precipitation. ). 

Where did they fall? : 

What happened to the snow on the 
mountain top? 

What did the Waterdrops carry 
down the mountain side with them? 

What is the other name for it? 

What color ‘did the silt make the 
water appear? 

What did the Waterdrops do to the 
rocks? (Erosion. ) 

Why did they carry the silt so far? 

Why and where did they let it fall 
at last? 

What did. it form? 
posit. ) 

NOTES AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Trace on the board, or better, in 
the sand, the course taken by the 
Waterdrops from the summit of the 
mountain to the river in the plain 
below. Then the course of the river; 
its mouth; the delta, or deltas; the 
estuary; new deltas, etc. 

Take pupils out after a shower, and 
show them the Waterdrops ‘‘at work. ’’ 

Draw out an explanation of the 
reason for snow on the mountain tops. 
Add sand or dirt to water; stir; allow 
to settle in a shallow level pan; in 
a pan slightly inclined; in a pan 
slanting slightly, with a hole in the 
lower end through which the water 
may sluwly escape. Give. derivation 
of the name ‘‘ Delta.’’ 

The above may be used in various 
ways as a lesson in Language. It is 
inseparable from the study of geogra- 


(Alluvial de- 





phy, and may be used asa lesson in 
reading. .. sew + 
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Is Life Worth Living? 


Thus asks many a poor pain-racked consumptive, catarrh, lung 
and throat sufferer after weary months or years of untold agony. If 
you are now asking this question of yourself, try The Slocum System 
of treating these obstinate diseases, as illustrated below, and learn 
how satisfactory is the answer. A full FREE and complete course of 
the four remedies will be sent you. 
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THE CONSUMPTIVE CAN BE CURED 


A MASTER TREATMENT 


Did you ever hear of a Master Key ? 

The Slocum System of treatment consists of four remedies, each 
of which is a Master Key to certain organs of your body. 

This infallible System of Medicine unlocks the door held shut by 
Disease, and lets in the sunshine of Health. 

It is a Master Treatment and certain Cure for Disease. 

The four remedies taken singly, or together, or alternately, accord- 
ing to directions contained in every package, will positively cure you. 

Consumptives, lung sufferers, catarrh victims, and all who are 
troubled with any disease or weakness of throat, chest or lungs, will 
find in the Complete Slocum System quick relief and positive, perman- 
ent cure for all their ills. 

And this complete FREE TREATMENT of Four Scientific Reme- 
dies is yours for the mere asking. 

If you are sick, write me at once. If you are well, write so as to 
have these most potent remedies in the house, in case of emergency, 
for yourself or for your neighbors. 

Simply send your name and full address to 


Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, New York, 


mentioning the Norma InstrucTor,and the FREE REIEDIES will at 
once be sent you. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The Slocum System is medicine reduced to 
an exact science by America’s foremost Specialist, and our readers are 





urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s generous offer. 
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The Kola Plant. 

theshort time since its discovery it has come into 
almost universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and 
America for the cure of every form of Asthma. 
The cures wrought ~ 4 it are really marvelous. 


Among others Mr. C. Slade, Los Angeles, Cal., 
writes March 8, 1902, tat Himalya saved his life, 
and through his recommendation — or 
forty others have been cu vy . W. 0. 
Coblentz, No. 7 LaSalle St., Cleveland, 0, writes 
- he suffered for years until Himalya’ cured him. 
ysicians and change of ~~ did him no good. 
ty Lidelle Hodgkins, Old Town, Me., writes that 
Asthma was her worst enemy but Himalya cured 
her completely. Mr. rwsigg 9 — of the 
Farmers’ ine, Washin eo bd. C., testifies 
that after eight years ~~ suffering, especially 
in Hay-Fever season, Himalya completely cured 
him. Hundredsof others give similar testimony of 
their cures of Asthma of five to fiity years’ sufiering 
by this wonderful new remedy. If you suffer from 
Asthma in a form, in order to prove the power of 
this new botanical d discove’ ,we ne Amy you one 
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Hints and Helps 





A Lesson in Kindness. 


BY KATHARINE WENTWORTH ROTHSAY, 


If there is in the school a child 
whose home is poor and plain, if you 
find that the other children look down 
on him for it, some day give a talk 
on Lincoln’s life, and emphasize the 
fact that he came from a most humble 
home, and even one of poverty. 

If Mike’s father cannot read or 
write, and he is ‘‘twitted’’ with it, 
don’t speak of Mike or his parents but 
give a Shakespeare sketch for the 
language lesson. The father of the 
great poet could not write his name. 
If you find that Tim is left out in the 
cold sometimes, because his father is 
a rag-picker, tell about John Bunyan, 
the tinker, and his wonderful book. 

Try to teach the children to judge 
by character, by real worth, rather 
than by appearance, or money, or 
rank. What one lacks another may 
have, and both be more equal than at 
first appeais 

Tim is strong, quick at games, and 
indépendent, but he is a poor scholar. 
Terence is delicate, rather lazy, and 
fond of shirking any exertion; but 
he does love his books. Tim looks 
down on Terence for being ‘‘sickly;’’ 
Terence looks down on Tim, in. turn, 
for being ‘‘so stupid.’’ Try to have 
the children pick out, admire and 
imitate the best qualities in each 
other; and help them round out the 
model boy and girl, by adding the 
good qualities, and subtracting the 
bad ones. 





The Fathers of Great Men. 


Suggestions: The names of the 
following noted people may be placed 
upon the blackboard and the pupils 
told to find out all they can about 
them, especially what was the occupa- 
tion of their fathers. This exercise 
may be especially helpful to some 
child with humble parents. These 
sentences may also be used for a dic- 
tation exercise: ; 

Homer was a farmer’s son. 

Pope’s father was a merchant. 
Milton was the son of a copyist, 
Mozart’s father was a bookbinder. 
Charles Lamb was a servant's son. 
Schumann’s father was a bookseller. 


The father of Verdi was a day 
laborer. 

Socrates was the son of a day 
laborer. 


Epictetus was the sen of a day 
laborer. 

Shakespeare’s father was 
merchant. 

The father of Burns was a_ peasant 
farmer. 

Wagner’s father was clerk 
police court. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s father was a 


a wool 


in a 





trial case by mail Pe neon tn iis iecpicting abso- 
lotely nothing. Write today to the Kola 
No. 1164 way, New York. 


poor farmer. 


Paganini’s father was a laborer in 
a factory. 

Canova, the sculptor, was a_ stone- 
cutter’s son. 
Lincoln's 
and laborer. 

Hans Christian Andersen’s father 
was a cobbler. 

Dicken’s father was a poor clerk in 
the navy pay office. 

Napoleon’s father was a citizen of 
very humble means. 

Marshal Ney was a cooper’s son. 

Virgil’s father was a porter, and 
for many years a slave. 

The father of Martin Luther was a 
peasant and a woodman. 

The father of Cardinal Wolsey is 
said to have been a butcher. 

Perugino, the great Italian painter, 
was the son of a peasant. 

The father of Thorwaldsen, 
sculptor, was a ship carpenter. 

Franklin was the son of a soap- 
boiler. 

The father of Sir Robert Peel, the 
statesman, was a day laborer. 

The father of Keats kept a livery 
stable, in which the poet was born. 

Daniel Webster was the son of a 
farmer in very humble circumstances. 

Harvey, who discovered the cir- 
culation of the blood, was a farmer’s 
boy. 

John Calvin was the son of a cooper. 

Justinian, the Roman Emperor and 
maker: of the Justinian code, was a 
peasant’s son. 
Faraday’s father was a blacksmith, 
and disapproved of his 'son’s experi- 
ments with chemicals. 
The father of Sir Humphrey Davy 
was a woodcarver, and intended his 
son for that business. 
Moliere was the son of an uphol- | % 
sterer, who tried in vain to teach him 
the rudiments of the business. 
Thiers, the historian of the French 
Revolution, and afterwards president 
of France, was the son of a lock- 
mender. 
The father of Kant, the great. Ger- 
man thinker, was a saddler and taught 
his son the elements of the trade. 
The father of Hayden, was a wheel- 
wright and often scolded his son for 
neglecting business. 
Ben Jonson was the son of a_brick- 
layer. 
Christopher Columbus was the son 
of a weaver. 
Sophocles, the Greek poet. was the 
son of a blacksmith. 
(Continued on page 49.) 
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A Fine Kidney Remedy. 
Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hamp- 
ton, Conn. (The Clothier) says if any 
sufferer from kidney and Bladder Dis- 
ease will write him he will direct them 
to the perfect home cure he used. He 
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A January Letter. 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE. 


January 1, 1903. 
Dear Frances: 


Today Time winds the chain, 
To run the twelve month length again.” 


How time flies to be sure. New 
Year's Day so soon.. The world to- 
day is filled with the sound of the 
rustle of new leaves being turned. 
That is why you get this letter, for 
the turning of my new leaf helps swell 
the sound and I am.going to answer 
some letters which were received long 
ago. 

How full my time has been since I 
saw you a year ago. You can hardly 
guess into how many schools I have 
I have almost lost 
count myself. If I should stop to 
think, this letter would never be fin- 
ished, and my new resolution would 
be broken on the first day. 

I remember one school into which I 
went. The day was dark but the 
room was full of sunshine. That 
sunshine which comes from something 
pleasant going on. What a room that 
was; a room in which sympathy was 
the golden cord which drew teacher 
and pupil together. This ‘‘something 
pleasant’’ was a little spelling game. 
‘*The colors are so hard for us to spell 
you know, and so we are learning to 
spell them in a new, way,’’ said the 
teacher. ‘‘Your turn, John.’’ ‘‘Iam 
thinking of a color,’’ said John. ’ ‘‘Is 
it green ?’’ said Charles. ‘‘No.’’ 
“Is it red?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘Is it y e1- 
low?’’ ‘‘Yes, Julia has guessed it.’’ 
No lack of attention in that spelling 
lesson. Three of the necessary ele- 
ments in a good recitation were there: 
repetition, attention and interest. I 
thought you might try it with your 
geography names, which you say are 
hard for the children to learn. 

Another little device, which the 
same teacher used, she called type 
writing. On one of the blackboards 
was a picture of an oblong in which 
were twenty-six circles, drawn, and 
in each circle one of the letters of 
the alphabet was printed. This was 
the typewriter. ‘‘John, come and 
print for us.’’ ‘‘We use this for 
quick review,’’ explained the teacher. 
‘‘Spell.—James, sofa, tomorrow,’’ 
and John touched the circles rapidly 
that held the required letters. ‘‘Just 
for a little change you know, but most 
valuable as an attention holder.’’ 

In Miss Fisk’s room: the children 
were writing. What a queer sentence 
to use for a writing lesson! ‘‘Tim 
has the violet pen holder.’’ How 
they were trying and what marvelous 
positions! What had Miss Fisk done 
tothem? All at once I understood. 
Face aglow, hand trembling with de- 
light, sat little black faced Tim, writ- 
ing, oh, so carefully, his chubby hand 
grasping a gorgeous violet pen holder! 
Ah! the delight of having earmed the 
right to use that violet pen holder 
while everybody else had to use brown 
ones! ‘‘Did it pay to try yesterday, 
Tim?’’ ‘‘Yes’m.’’ ‘‘ Julia has tried 
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today not to have any blots, and to- 
morrow she may use our violet pen 
holder.’’ On the board was a draw- 
ing of a book opened, and pointing to 
it was a picture of the violet pen 
holder. On this book were written 
the names of the children who had 
thus far honored the violet pen holder 
by having used it. 

For busy work, in one first grade, 
the children were working on what the 
teacher called treasure books. These 
books were made of sheets of strong 
paper 12x14. Each sheet was folded 
once, and each child had five or six 
sheets. The covers of the books were 
made of stiff paper, covered with 
bright flowered wall paper. The wall 
paper came from one of those large 
sample books, which had been donated 
by a paper dealer, and who had been 
glad to get it out of the way when 
the fashion had changed. In these 
books were many good things. On 
on2 page I noticed that good little 
definition of politeness— 

“Politeness is to do and say 

The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

This had been hectographed by the 
teacher and pasted by the children, 
in the middle of the page. Around 
the edge of the page were tiny pic- 
tures which the children had brought 
from home and pasted in the book. 
These pictures illustrated the quota- 
tion. In Carl’s book I noticed the 
picture of a boy taking off his hat to 
a lady, and also a picture of a little 
girl sharing her apple with another 
child. Another page had a picture of 
a hectographed thermometer on - it. 
The children had written the figures 
themselves, and the mercury indicated 
seventy degrees. Still another page 
had a _ pressed flower pasted to it, and 
below were pasted colored papers, 
showing the different colors found in 
the flower. One page tock the form 
of a little autograph album. The 
page was covered with hearts outlined 
in red pencil. When the children 
could write their names nicely, they 
were invited by the owner of the 
books to write their names in one of 
the hearts. Good cuttings or draw- 
ings found a place in the books and 
occasionaily a little hectographed read- 
ing lesson was to be seen. 

‘*Come in and see the number les- 
son,’’ said the principal at the door 
of a first grade room. Wewent. On 
a table lay one of thuse little card 
board squares with figure on it.- One 
of those little squares that comes with 
games, and has an index to twirl. 
‘Twirl it, Jennie.’’ Eager eyes are 
fastened to the square. ‘‘What does 
the figure say? Right,seven. That 
fox caught the goose didn’t he?’’ 
As she says this, the teacher hands 
the child who answered correctly a 
hectographed picture of a _ goose. 
‘‘This is the game of fox and geese,’’ 
she explained. ‘‘The index finger is 
the fox and the figures are the geese. 
We are catching geese and learning 
the figures you see. Hold up the geese, 
children. How many John has today!’’ 
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(Continued from page forty nine.) 

‘When the children are a little older’’ 
she explained, while the children were 
taking their seats, ‘‘we will use this 
little square in other ways. It makes 
a nice little review for the children. 
Take for example nine,and after twirl- 
ing the index, take the number at 
which the index stops from nine, or 
add any number at which it stops, 
to three or four. Our third grade 
teacher uses one to help make the 
learning of the multiplication table 
easy. If she is working on the table 
of eight, the children multiply eight 
by what ever number the index stops 
at .* 

I saw a very good thing in the way 
of schoolroom decoration. You know 
how cheap, cheap things will look? 
Miss R solved the problem of making 
one cheap thing look well. A certain 
paper had been sending out colored 
reproductions of famous paintings. 
The coloring was exquisite and needed 
gold to set it off. Miss R hada board 
made of the right width with a wide 
bevel edge. She gilded this board 
and edge, and pasted one of the pic- 
tures on it. The one I .saw was the 
‘‘Song of the Lark’’ and the effect 
was beautiful. Try it some time. 

Do you have your children stand 
when they sing ‘‘America?’’ I 
noticed that in several of the best 
schools which I visited every child 
stood instantly when the teacher said, 
‘‘Let us sing America.’’ My time 
has gone and I haven’t told you half 
I wanted to, so don’t be surprised to 
hear from me again any day. 

Wishing you every happiness in the 
New Year, lam _ Sincerely yours, 

Alma K. 





What Good ? 


BY FONNETTA FLANSBURG, 


The questions must often occur to a 
thoughtful teacher, ‘‘What. good are 
the pupils getting from the books they 
are reading under my direction? Are 
they learning to gain more than 
merely a story, more than words, 
rhythm, melody ?’* 

I’ve found it well while a poem or 
story is being read not to pause very 
much for analysis, but to give or call 
for such explanations only as assist to 
elucidate the text, letting the real in- 
terpretation of the work come after all 
is apparently well understood. 

To illustrate my meaning I append 
a set of questions given after the 
‘*Vision of Sir Launfal’’ had been 
thoroughly read in class and partially 
memorized. These questions were 
propounded to the pupils as they sat 
with books in their hands, and the 
zeal with which they looked up lines 
to answer some of the questions, the 
thoughtfulness produced by others, 
and on the whole the originality of 
their responses, amply rewarded me 
for the pains I had taken in pre- 
paration. 

In the study of this poem the teach- 
er’s power is taxed to the utmost to 


1.| make clear to the pupils the relations 


subsisting between each of the two 


AND TEACHERS WORLD ; 
preludes and the part of the story that 
follows, so they may see the organic 
whole and not a confusion of parts. 
The simile of the organist with his 
stray chords is seen to be a very happy 
one. These questions should be 
answered in the pupils’ own words, if 
possible; but don’t let the lesson 
drag; answer them yourself and call 
for a quotation from the poem as 
answer. In fact, quotations are gen- 
erally the best answers—the author’s 
own. 

1. Was Lowell an old man or a 
young one when he wrote the ‘‘ Vision 
of Sir Launfal?’’ (Young man; _ see 
sketch of his life.) 

2. What peculiar words does he use 
in the poem, that is, words not now 
in common use? Why does he use 
them? 

3. To what does he liken the ar- 
rangement of the poem? Quote the 
passage that shows this. 

4. Why does he describe a_ perfect 
June day? An ideal winter day? 
Which is the finer description? 

5. What sort of place was Sir Laun- 
fal’s castle? Give lines. 

6. How came Sir Launfal to have a 
vision? Quote the passage. 

7. What was the Holy Grail? 

8. How did he look when he set out 
on his quest? Quote. 

9.” Was he a good young man? 
(Distinguish between good and fault- 
less. ) 

10. How did the sight of the leper 
affect him? Read the passage. 

11. Give the best three lines of the 
leper’s answer to Sir Launfal. 

12. Describe Sir Launfal on his re- 
turn from the quest. 

13. Had he found the Holy Grail? 

14. How did he warm himself? 

15. How did he treat the leper this 
time? Read the lines. 

16. How did the leper 
appear? 

17. What did he say? Was it the 
same leper as in the first part? 

18. What good did the vision do Sir 


suddenly 
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Topical Questions and Answers up- 
on the Philippine Islar.ds. 


1. Where are the Philippine Islands? 

They are situated off the coast of Asia just east 
of Siam, southeast of China, and just north of 
Borneo and the Celebes. 

2. How many islands are there in the group? 

There are more than 1,200 islands, most of 
them are mere rocks of volcanic origin. 

3. Name the nine principal islands. 

Luzon, Mindanao, Samar, Panay, Mindoro, 
Leyte, Negros, Cebu, Bohol. 

4. Describe the climate. 

The warm rainy season is from May to Decem- 
ber. June to November the country is flooded. 
From December to May the weather is fine and 
the heat moderate. 

5. Describe earthquakes and storms. 

Earthquakes are frequent and _ destructive. 
There are violent hurricanes in the north of 
Luzon and west coast of Mindanao. During the 
changes of the monsoons, storms of wind, rain, 
thunder and lightning prevail. 

6. Describe the surface of these islands. 

The soil is extremely fertile, except where ex- 
tensive marshes occur. Numerous active vol- 
cances are scattered throughout the islands, often 
causing great devastation. There are a large 
number of rivers and many lakes in the interior. 

7. Describe the coasts. 

The coasts are indented with deep bays. 

8. Describe the vegetation. 

The fertility of the soil and the humid atmos- 
phere produces a richness of vegetation which is 
nowhere surpassed. Blossoms and fruit hang to- 
gether on the trees, and the cultivated fields yield 
a constant succession of crops. 

9. Describe the forests. 

Immense forests spread over the islands, cover- 
ing the mountains to their summits. Ebony, 
iron-wood, cedar, sapan-wood, gum-trees and dye- 
woods grow plentifully in these forests. 

10. What other vegetable productions grow in 
abundance? 

Orange, citron, bread-fruit, mango, cocoanut, 
bananas, pineapples, sugar-cane, coffee, cocoa, 
cinnamon, vanilla, cassia, ginger, pepper, cotton 
and indigo. Wheat, maize, rice and other cereals 
are also raised there. 

11. Describe the mineral resources of the Philip- 
pines. 

Gold is found in the river-beds. Iron is 
plentiful and fine coal-beds have been found. 
Copper is worked in Luzon. Limestone, a_ fine 
variegated marble, sulphur in great quantities, 
quick-silver, vermilion and saltpetre are also found 
there. 

12. Describe the animal life of the Philippines. 

The wild cat is the only beast of prey. There 
are oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, swine, harts, 
squirrels, and a great variety of monkeys. Buf- 
faloes are used for work and a small horse for rid- 
ing. Lizards, snakes, and other reptiles are 
found in the jungles. Crocodiles are found in 
the rivers and lakes. Tarantulas, huge spiders, 
white ants, mosquitoes and locusts are very trou- 
blesome. Fish is found in great abundance and 
variety. 

13. Describe the birds of the Philippines. 

There are myriads of birds, turtle doves, 
pheasants, birds of paradise, and many lovely 
species of paroquets. In the caverns along the 
shore are found the edible swallows’ nests that the 
Chinese consider such a rich delicacy. Fowls are 
plentiful. 

14. What are the principal exports? 

Sugar, Manila hemp, tobacco, copra, dyewoods, 

hides, and heeswax. Mother-of-pearl, coral, amber, 





and tortoise shell are also important artieles ef 
commerce. 

15. What are the principal imports? 

Rice, flour, wine, and petroleum. 

15. What is the number of the inhabitants? 

Over 6,000,000 people. 

16. What were the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
islands? 

They were probably Negritos, or Papous, a 
savage and repulsive people. Only a few thou- 
sand remain. 

17. What now form the bulk of the island’s 
population? 

The invading Malay Indians. These Indians 
are divided into two tribes; the Bisayans and the 
Tagaio. 

18. About how many Spaniards are there? 

About 8,000, 





19. By whom has the commerce been conducted ? 
Almost wholly by foreigners, chiefly Germans, 
English, and Americans. 
20.. Before American control of these islands 


t was the condition of education? 
Bimilar to what it was in Europe during the 
dle Ages. Only a few of the natives know 
how to read and write. 
21. What are the principal cities. 

Manila is the capital of the archipelago, it has 
250,000 inhabitants. The other important cities 
are Lavag, Lipa, Banang, Batangas, Leyte and 
Cavite. 

22. By whom were the Philippine Islands dis- 
covered? 

By Magellan in 1521. 

23. For whom were they named? 
In honor of King Philip II. of Spain. 
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Dickens? Do you know any poems by Words- 
worth? Have you ever read any books written by 
Charles Dickens? 

Again,ask them if there are any selections from 
German writers in this book. Ask such questions 
as: Who was Asop? Who were the Brothers 
Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm? Who was Hans 
Christian Andersen? Where did these writers 
live? When did they live? Do you know of 
other stories they have written? Name some. 
By such questions as these, and hundreds of 
others that will come crowding into the active 
mind of the progressive teacher, a child will , un- 
consciously and incidentally store up many facts 
of American and English literature. At the same 
time he will have acquired an appreciation for 
every book which was unknown to him before he 
was directed to study his book in this way. 

Every teacher will ‘be glad to know that such. 
lessons are among those that are retained and are 
instrumental in forming a habit that is life- 


lasting. 
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Writing Materials of the World. 


Stone was the first writing material in China, 
—where both paper and printing were first in- 
vented,—and also in other lands. 

The most ancient Chinese writing now in exist- 
ence was done on aerolites, or ‘‘star-stones’’ as 
they were called. In that country there are also 
some plates of jade, the most precious stone 
among the Chinese, covered with writing, - the 
letters being of gold. 

In the famous library of Assur-bani-pal, (the 
Sardanapalus of Greek history) were more than 
30,000 treatises, histories, dictionaries, deeds, etc. 
Each ‘‘volume’’ in this Assyrian library was a 
clay brick, from one to twelve inches or more in 
length. These bricks were written on on each 
side, and then baked hard in the sun. 

Cleanthos, the Greek philosopher, was too ,poor 
to buy expensive writing materials, and so wrote 
all his notes of his master Zeno’s lectures on 
oyster shells. 

Wood was often used. The Saxons and Danes 
used beech wood, and from this we get our word 
‘“*book;’’ for ‘‘boc’’ is Saxon for ‘‘beech.’’ 
Among the Burmese, sandal wood was the favorite. 

In one collection you may see a part of a school 
book used 3,700 years ago—a treatise on grammar 
and rhetoric; it is of wood and came from Egypt. 
The ancient Britons used wood. The Chinese also 
used bamboo. And as it is but a step from the 
wood to the bark of trees, the latter soon came 
into use. 

Prehistoric man used bone. 
used walrus ivory. 

Metal, especially lead, copper, silver, and gold 
for royal records, waxed tablets, palm-leaves, 
papyrus, parchment, vellum, and silk, (in China), 
are some of the materials in use before the age 
of paper. 


The Esquimaux 


<< 
— 


The great promoter of thought is education. 
Educate one man, and if he has ability, you have 
made a thinker. Educate a thousand men and 
you have made a thousand thinkers. —Lducational 
Independent. 


World’s Events has been pronounced ‘‘the best 
condensation of,the world’s news yet produced,”’ 
Every reader of Normal Instauctor-Teachers World 
not familiar with it should send for a sample copy. 
As an aid to those who wish to ‘‘keep up with the 
times” it is invaluable, no matter what other jounals 
may be accessible. Normal Instructor-Teachers 
World subscribers are made a special rate of 60c. 
for three years, During this period you will receive 
36 numbers, three of which are annuals, aggregating 
at Teast 1,600 pages. 
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A soap that agrees with the delicate skin of a child 
is sure to delight ‘‘grown ups.” Such is FAIRY, a dainty, 
white, oval cake of floating soap purity. 

With all its goodness FAIRY Soap sells for 5 cents. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 66, Chicago, 


The most unique and artistic 

Fairy Plate Calendar FREE! Zs, 0% ngigue and artistic 
send calendar free to any one who will forward full name and address with 
ten Oval Fairy Box Fronts, or 10 two-cent stamps, 
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This Beautiful Calendar 
Size 16x20 inches, in 12 colors and 


embossed, for 6 cents in stamps. 


Our Company is fifty years old in 1908. We have issued an 
Anniversary Calendar—the handsomest that American art 
could produce. Its design (reproducing three beautiful 

intings on burnt wood) is new and most artistic. It is 

ully equal to the calendars bookstores sell for50c. Sent for 
6c. Address BOSTON RUBBER SHOE CO., Calendar De- 
partment, 11 Murray Street, New York. 


The Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


is the largest rubber footwear gerne pe Bg gh in 
the world. It makes 15,000,000 pairs of rubber boots and 
shoes a year; every kind, style,shape and size ; sold in every 
city, town and village in the U.S. If you want absolutely 
reliable rubbers, look for the name Boston Rubber Shoe Co. 








It is stamped on every pair. 








CONRADS’S 
RIMLESS 
EYE GLASSES 
(Fitted by mail.) 
We offer the most popular eye 


lass of today with 
Solid Gold Spring ] 75 
— 


best bargains—backed by the 
guarantee of the Jefferson 
Bank of St. Louis to refund 
$1.75if glasses do not fit.Send 

postage for book entitled, 








Churches 


Artistic Homes 


AG08-page book of designs sent postpaid for$1.00 
The Cottage-Builder 
$1 per year, Monthly 10c. 


Parchasers of 608-page heck 
will require no other, asit iste 
largest published. Will sendwith| 
Cottage-Builder 1 yr. for $1.8 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS 


eS 
AW Taught by Mail. 
Most thorough correspondence course 
evergiven. Students are carried from 


’ _ the beginning to the degree of Bachelor 
of Laws without leaving home. Hon. Chas. A. Ray (late Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Indiana), Dean of Law Depart- 
ment. Tuition low. Easy payments. Books loaned free for first 
year. Send for a Catalogue of our Law Department. 


Columbian Correspondence College, Washington, D. C. 
























ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free [llustrated Boo 


k, 
‘CAN | BECOME AN ELECTRIC ENGINEER?” 
The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities for 
advancement. We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec- 
tric Lighting. Electric Railways, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thomas A. 
Edison and others. 4 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE, 

Dept. Q, 240 West 23d St., - New York. 








READ 
LUNG & MUSCLE CULTURE 


the most instructive book ever published on the vital 
subject of 


BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 already sold. Cor- 
rect and incorrect Breathing described by d , etc. 
Book sent on receipt of 10 cents. : 

P. VON BOECKMAN, R. &., 
1196 Hartford Building, New York. 


Fine White Ivory Finish Calling Cards 20c., 
50 100, 35c. silver or stamps. Latest ie, 
G. R. Brown Printing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Health Hints to Young Teachers. 


BY C. SNOW. 


If you would keep your health you must, as a 
general rule, sit at your table or desk. Some es- 
pecially young teachers (they learn better after 
awhile) keep upon their feet constantly. Even 
when hearing classes, when every power of body 
and mind should be concentrated upon the branch 
of study being taught, they are walking back 
and forth upon the platform, ever and anon dart- 
ing to some remote corner of the room to box 
Tom’s ears, or separate whispering Jennie and gig- 
gling Martie. Your place when hearing classes is 
directly in front of your pupils, where you can hold 
their attention with your eye and voice. These 
matters in the other part of the room should be 
subordinate for the time to the work of teaching. 
Let a quiet word or loc *which will not disturb 
your class answer for reproof. 

Do not fear being called «lazy because you oc- 
cupy your chair. ‘There are plenty of chances to 
show your agility, plenty of room to get tired. 
Keep a reserve force of strength for extras. It 
is unwise to use your all every day within the 
limited school hours. No teacher can do this con- 
tinuously without breaking down in time. Of 
course some can stand it longer than others. The 
young feel so vigorous and ambitious that they 
often abuse the body without being aware of it. 
In later years, with their infirmities revealed to 
them, they see wherethey might have saved them- 
selves in early life. I call to mind a young lady 
who scorned the idea of sitting at her work; who 
thought she mustn’t. So she ranged from one 
end to the other of a large room, constantly on 
the alert, using every particle of her strength, so 
that she would hold her aching back together as 
she walked the road to her boarding place, and 
she has been a sufferer for years, and always will 
be from diseases induced by such treatment. —Se/. 

The Re-Creative Power of Games. 

BY ISABELLE T. SMART. 


‘‘The measure of the value of work is the 
amount of play there is in it, and the measure of 
the value of play is the amount of work there is 
in it.”’ 

‘‘Just as helplessness in infancy is the guaran- 
tee of adult morality and culture.’’ 

Play most certainly fits the girl or the boy for 
later life with its cares and perplexities. For a 
series of years we find life virtually controlled by 
play. Before systematic education begins, the 
child’s whole existence, except the time devoted to 
sleeping and eating, is occupied in play. It is 
the first step in social life; the early manifestations 
of the social instinct are many and varied. As 
soon as the child is old enough to become ac- 
quainted with his little neighbors he is most eager 
to be with them at any and all times; follow this 
up to adult life and we find the same thing. The 
men or the women of today must belong to a club, 
a lodge or a Sorosis Society—he or she must 
be an integral pa,t of an active assemblage. The 
games of childhood were the foundation stones of 
these social institutions of later life. 

They have also laid the proper foundation 
for leadership and submission; many are the 
games which fit a child for this. Even in the 





‘animal kingdem we find it illustrated in the flock 





and its head, the herd and its leader; our politi- 
cal parties are built up in this same way—a herd 
anda leader. This sort of thing, in game or 
politics, teaches the child or the man to obey, to 
submit to law as well as to leader. Take the 
simple game of ‘‘Simon Says Thumbs Up.’’ How 
eager are all who play it to follow the leader—to 
follow Simon—and well do we all know the cha- 
gtin when we have turned ‘‘thumbs down’’ jn 
our too eager haste. Another game similar in 
idea is ‘‘Adam Had Seven Sons.’’ Here the lead- 
er makes all sorts of motions, which are imi- 
tated and obeyed by the children in the circle. 
All this is training the quality of obedience as 
well as giving the first lessons in leadership. 

Another element of good to be found in play is 
that it recreates. The child who is weary of its 
lessons needs awakening, renewing, hence needs 
the play; the student who after a long, hard day 
at college goes to have a game of ping-pong in 
the evening—though the game requires rivetted 
attention for its success—really tones up his 
tired and relaxed body and mind. The same act 
which on the one hand restores his mental powers, 
on the other also disposes of his superfluous phys- 
ical energy, which has been stored up during the 
day spent at his books, thus strengthening the mo- 
ral as well as the physical being. 

Steinthal has said that ‘‘a change of occupation 
involving the use of the same limbs, rests them,’’ 
and I am inclined to believe that he is right. 
This is proven, in fact, every night in the week at 
many of our well known gymnasiums, where we 
find the young woman and the young man who 
have been standing, busy with hands and brain 
perhaps eight hours of the day, having their social 
play spell, marching, swinging clubs, fencing or 
playing basket ball, and their whole being is rested 
rejuvenated and bettered, even though they were 
‘‘completely tired out’? when they first entered 
the place. ‘‘There are two primary physiological 
theories for play—i. e., recreation for worn out 
energies and a channel for the escape of superfluous 
energy.’’ Groos tells us that there are ‘‘two ways 
of regarding the relation of play to education.’’ 


We have all watched animals teach their young 
to play, and certainly it would be most unnatu- 
ral for parents to be uninterested in the plays and 
games of their little ones. Father and mother are 
the child’s first playmates and remain such until 
it has sufficiently developed to become part of 
the social world of childhood. Where the parents 
are lacking in this pleasant duty the whole future 
life of the child is darkened. This thought also 
applies to the child’s early schoul life—the teach- 
er should be responsive to this need of childhood 
and should enter into the play-world of his or 
her pupils. Here may and will be found a great 
and golden opportunity for the direction of the 
play toward all that is good and useful. There 
are many ways in which one can direct a child’s 
play to useful purposes. ‘‘We may provide him 
with toys and tools which will suggest their own 
use, as animals show us how to do when they 
bring a living victim to their young for a play- 
thing, yet the mental and physical capacities of 
the child are even more furthered by the use of 
many plays which require no tools or toys.’’ 

This will do well. for the country child, but 
there are so many limitations to the play of the 
child reared in the city, so few opportunities for 
natural healthy play, that artificial means must 
be resorted to and provided. Spaces must be 
set apart where the children may have movement 


plays, where they may have the best and most 


useful gymnastic plays possible. We know that 
we find ‘‘human society in its fulness only among 
well rounded individualities, and we also know that 


(Continued on page 56.) 
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such characters were never developed in absolute 
solitude.’’ Play has had its use here in bringing 
out the free, unhindered use of the child’s powers. 
The quiet child by means of his games has been 
brought in contact with the active, boisterous 
youngster ; each has done the other good. The 
stubborn child has had contact with the sweet, 
gentle child; each has helped the other. 

‘Play reveals the breadth and limitation of the 
child’s horizon, the independence of his character 
or his need of support and direction.’’ On the 
other hand, some of the great moral laws may 
be taught the child. Heor she should not be 
allowed to play too much. Here is the first les- 
son in temperance inculcated. The play should 
be kept within bounds and not permitted to be- 
come too violent. This teaches self-control, and 
so self-restraint, unselfishness, self-reliance, cour- 
age. sense of honor, honesty, loyalty, good man- 
ners, truthfulness, all may be inculcated in the 
simple games of the little child.— Health Culture. 





Teach the Value of Fresh Air. 


BY M. R. ORNE. 


Too much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
value of fresh air in teaching the Respiratory 
System. If an incentive is needed, bear in mind 
that it is the future architects and artisans of our 
city we are educating—and much they stand in 
need of it! Think of erecting structures costing 
from $50,000 to $150,000— school buildings, 
churches, club houses—to be occupied by beings 
whose and health life depend upon oxygen, with- 
out any regard to ventilation! 

Carbonic acid gas is just as dangerous whether 
generated by a crowd as by charcoal. Is it ignor- 
ance or want of principle that would save a few 
paltry dollars in this way. —Selected. 





How to Keep Well. 





BY FLORENCE H. WINTERBURN, B. E. A., 
Author of ‘‘Talks About Health,’ etc. 

Like the soldier who during times of apparent 
idling in barracks keeps himself in trim by daily 
drill, all brain- workers, and especially teachers, who 
are the hardest of brain workers, need to tone up 
their nerves and muscles every morning with the 
same care they would tune a violin before trying 
to draw melody from it. 

Of all the essential things to do to keep oneself 
in good health, the most important is to breathe 
properly. Perhaps some of you will scorn so 
simple a direction as this. - You will say that 
breathing is a matter that takes care of itself. 
So it does, with beings that have never worn 
clothes nor lived in houses. Several years ago 
Dr. Mays of Philadelphia, examined the respira- 
tion of the native Indian girls in the Lincoln In- 
stitution. The girls were of both pure and mixed 
types, and the result of the examination showed a 
decided superiority of the pure blooded Indians 
over their half-breed sisters, while further examin- 
ation demonstrated that even these were better 
off than the ordinary type of white women who 
know neither how to carry themselves nor how to 
breathe so as to exercise their lungs. . 

I shall not at present say one word about the 
constraints of tight clothing, but request that 
before corsets and bands are put on in the morn- 
ing that the woman who wants to tone up for the 
day shall stand, resting her weight on the balls 
of her feet, not on her heels, and with her hands 
hanging loosely by her side and head well poised, 
inhale and exhale long, deep breaths for five or 
ten minutes. By deep breaths I mean send the 





air slowly but exhaustively until you feel empty 
and almost dizzy. Then inhale slowly and smooth- 
ly until the lungs are full. Keep the chest up- 
right and perfectly still. If necessary, place the 
hands upon it and hold it still. Do you not know 
that a level, steady chest means courage, while a 
palpitating one means fear? 

Carry the chest upright in this way while you 
walk to school, and instead of sauntering or hur- 
rying, step out witha free, long sweep, and an 
elastic tread, breathing as deeply as you can all 
the day. Trust me, you will enjoy the walk. 





TOPICAL QUESTIONS IN PHYSIOLOGY, 
The Skeleton. 


Suggestions: The questions may be written on 
the blackboard as a review or as search questions 
for a general exercise. 

1. What constitutes the framework of the body? 
The bones of the body called tthe skeleton. 

2. How many bones are there in the skeleton? 
There are 208 besides the teeth. 

3. State the uses of the skeleton. Forms a 
framework which supports the other parts of the 
body and protects the delicate organs. 

4. Name the piincipal divisions of the skeleton. 
Head, trunk, upper and lower limbs. 

5. Into what parts is the head divided? Into 
two parts, the cranium and the face. 

6. Into what parts are the upper limbs divided? 
Into three parts, the upper arm, fore arm and 
hand. 


7. Name the parts of the lower limbs. Thigh, 
lower leg and foot. 
8. Describe the composition of bone. Bone is 


made up of animal mineral matter. The animal 
matter consists of cartilage and blood vessels, and 
the mineral matter consists of phosphate of lime 
and carbonate of lime. 

9. How does the proportion of animal and min- 
eral matter: vary with age? In childhood the 
bones have more animal than mineral matter. 

10. Give the reason why it is more serious for 
the bones of an old person to be broken, than for 
those of achild. A child’s bones are elastic and 
when broken soon knit together. In old age there 
is more lime in the bones than animal matter, 
hence they are brittle and easily broken. They 
unite slowly and sometimes not at all. 

11. What is the periosteum? A tough thin 
covering of the bone. It is full of nerves and 
gives vitality to the bones. 

12. What is found in the center of the long 
bones of the body? A soft substance called 


marrow. 
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CYKO-“ NIGHT PRINTING PAPER 
Makes Beautiful prints in black and white. 


THE ONLY PAPER FOR WINTER SCENES 


NO DARK ROOM REQUIRED. 


One dozen 4x5 Cyko with developer 20 cents, of your 
dealer or 
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The Modern Method in Music. 


Although there are thousands of 
persons engaged in the study and 
teaching of music, there has not, in 
general, been the rapid change and 
improvement in methods that have 
characterized other branches of edu- 
cational work. Few music teachers 
are scientists or students of pedagogy. 
Most of them teach what they have 
been taught, with no very clear idea 
of its purpose. Yet a few have 
caught the spirit and methods of 
modern education and applied them to 
the study of music. In this work 
the ‘‘laboratory method’’ has_ been 
found especially applicable, as_ is 
shown in the following: 


First, as to Beginners. 

The difference beween the modern 
method and the ancient method is 
well illustrated by the difference be- 
tween the old methods of teaching 
reading and those now in common use. 
Many of us remember that the teacher 
of other days gave the child a book 
and stood over him with a ruler while 
he laboriously spelled out the words 
letter by letter. Mistakes were cor- 
rected by a liberal use of the ruler. 
Thus the ordinary child often learned 
pages of his reader by heart long 
before he could spell out words, or 
distinguish the difference between 
‘*Boat’’ and ‘‘Boot.’’ Very often 
too, he became accustomed to regard 
reading as a purely mechanical pro- 
cess. His mind was so occupied with 
the letters that all sense left the words 
and sentences. : 

Now, all this is different. The 
child is taught not letters but words, 
phrases and sentences. A glance of 
the eye reveals the entire word with 
its attendant image. The mind goes 
direct to the mark; it is not hindered 
by details—by likeness between b, p, 
q, d, ete. 

For the slate, book and ruler, sub- 
stitute the piano, organ, and pencil, 
and you have the usual idea of oral 


music teaching. The same slow, 
cumbersome process:is used. The 
mind is held to dry details, meaning- 


less exercises and torturous drudgery. 
After a painful hour with the teacher, 
the pupil is told to ‘‘Practice these 
three exercises twenty-five times a day 
for a week,’’ giving no idea what it 
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is afl for.’ The pupil practices dili- 


(Dr. Quinn who is writing a series of articles on music for THE 
InsTRUCTOR, is well prepared for the work. 
honors from the most distinguished musical institutions of Europe. 
His contributions to musical science and literature have a world- 
wide prestige, and are universally recognized by music critics as 
authoritative expressions. ) 


He has received high 


gently. He gets it wrong the first 
time and continues to play it wrong 
149 times more, simply because he 
does not understand. 


Under the modern method it is 
different. The student is first taught 
in a simple and easy manner the 
notes on the keyboard. and staff. In 
a half hour any person can teach him- 
self notes and keys. Then instead of 
having him practice hour after hour a 
mass of tedious exercises, he should 
be taught the use, function and history 
of notes, sharps, flats, lines, staves, 
clefs, measures, bars and other ele 
ments of musical notation. The be- 
ginner should atttempt nothing which 
he has not mentally assimilated. He 
will then not practice an exercise 
wrong 150 times because he knows 
before he attempts it what he is ex- 
pected to do and why; hence he cor- 
rects himself. 

Time, accent and fingering are all 
taught in the same rational manner. 
The student is taught to construct 
time and finger exercises which will 
overcome his own.defects. 


Practice. 


Josef Hoffman said recently of 
American students: ‘‘They practice 
too much and study too little.’’ Cor- 
rect practice is the turning of con- 
scious effort into unconscious ability 
—skill. Hence this method does away 
with nine-tenths of the so-called 
‘*practice.’’ -If a person were ex- 
pected to read aloud a certain scene 
from Shakespeare, he would not go 
aside and repeat over and over the 
lines of the scene, but rather would 
he first study the sense and purpose of 
every line to get all the shades of 
meaning; then he would read it aloud 
two or three times in order to express 
the meaning of his voice. He would 
then appear before his friends and 
give them pleasure in his intelligent 
rendition of the author’s thoughts. 
This illustrates perfectly the true re- 
lations between study and_ practice in 
the study of music. 


Sight Reading and Playing. 


ing as recently taught, is a valuable 
addition to the art and science of 
piano and organ playing. Among the 
important features of this method are 
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(Continued from page 56.) 
HEARING WITH THE EYE. 

The first requisite of all good first-sight execu- 
tion is that the student may know how any 
selection will sound by looking at it. The musi- 
cal meaning must be as apparent to him as is a 
printed sentence in English. No person is a good 
sight player who has not acquired this faculty. 

In this work the student will employ the most 
rational and simple means which every one uses 
unconsciously in reading English. If you have 
been properly taught to read, you do not find it 
necessary to read aloud in order to grasp the 
meaning of an English sentence. The eye does 
it. If you are properly taught to read music, 
there will be no difficulty in ‘‘ hearing with the 
eye.’’ 

The student is required, to this end, first to 
acquire the habit of noting every combination of 
notes from the bass up and of describing these 
combinatiohs with thorough-bass figures. The 
laws of musical combinations and sequences are 
few and simple. Beginners take up this work 
early in the course. The student is then re- 
quired to analyze every selection that he plays, 
and then to apply the laws to similar or original 
compositions. By using the principles in actual 
work, the student acquires mastery over them. 
In practice the sound of the various combinations 
becomes familiar, so that the student can soon tell, 
first when he makes a mistake, second, how the 
combination should sound if played. 


PHRASING. 

The student then enters into a study of this 
most fascinating and important branch of music. 
The laws of phrasing are few and simple. From 
simple combinations the mind is taught to grasp 
the sound and musical sense of entire phrases, 
just as in reading the mind grasps the meaning 
of a phrase, clause or sentence in advance of the 
spoken word. Knowledge of phrasing is absolutely 
essential to right playing. If the mind does not 
proceed in advance of the fingers (or the voice), 
the musical (or spoken) sense cannot be properly 
expressed. Thus the eye hears first a chord, then. 
a phrase, then an entire selection. This is a well- 
known process, but seldom applied to music. 

Thus the student is soon enabled to take musical 
dictation, and to use the elements of music with 
the same freedom, precision and ease that he uses 
the elements of his mother-tongue. 


Persons interested in this column are urged to write out an- 
swers to the questions following the above article, using self- 
addressed stamped envelopes for replies. The answers will be 
corrected and returned without any fee or charge for the in- 
struction. All communications should be addressed to Dr. 
Marcus L. Quinn, Mus. Doc., Ph. D., Chicago, Ill. Students are 
requested to use a good dictionary in making definitions of 
terms employed not otherwise explai ned. 
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Pupils have paper and pencils. 

The teacher reads an example to be solved 
mentally. 

The pupils write the answer on their paper. 

This is continued through five (or ten) ex- 
amples. ; 

At the close, let the teacher call upon a pupil 
for not only the answer, but call for the example 


as it was given. 
Ask for the second, the third, and so on to the 


st. 
. At first the pupils may not be able to reproduce 
more than three or five, but drill, drill; teach 
them to concentrate their attention. 

Begin with two examples today, three tomor- 
row, fellowing with four, five, ten. 

In these little ways the pupils will train their 
minds and develop attention. 
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Have you ever found in your his- 
tories the story of this boy of the 
Revolution? It is not given in most 
of the textbooks, but we think it 
should be, for Luke’s work was a part 
of the Revolution, surely, though he 
could not fight in a battle. 

In a little Vermont village, one 
summer day in 1777, a boy was work- 
ing in a blacksmith’s shop. 

Every able-bodied man, and young 
boy even, was away at this time, with 
General Stark, near Bennington. 

And although Luke Varnum_ was 
only fifteen, he would have been with 
them, but for his lameness. But he 


was lame in his left foot, and so they | 


would not take him, much to his dis- 
appointment. For this was just be- 
fore the Battle of Bennington, and of 
course young Luke wanted a share in 
the work, the danger, and the glory 
which he was sure would be the patri- 
ot’s reward. 

Suddenly three men came galloping 
up to the door of the smithy. 

‘‘Is there no one here?’’ cried one 
of the men; the boy was inside, not 
out of sight of the men, however. 
But the blacksmith was not there, just 
then. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Luke, coming for- 


ward, ‘‘I am here.’’ 
‘*T see that,’’ answered the man, 
laughing, for he did not suppose the 


lame boy could help him, ‘‘ but what I 
mean is, is there nobody here that can 
set a shoe?’’ 

Luke was an ambitious young fel- 
low. He did not mean to be merely 
a general ‘‘utility boy’’ all his life, 
and he had watched closely and in- 
telligently all that the blacksmith did, 
knowing that all knowledge will some 
day be of use to one. 

Besides, he was an obliging, and a 
willing young worker, and had always 
been in the habit of helping the smith 
in many little ways. Although he 
did not then know it, these traits won 
him his share in the battle. 

How surprised he would have been 
if you had told him, ‘‘ Luke,. you’re 
going to help fight the battle of Ben- 
nington today, and you will be the one 
to save the day.’’ But that was really 
to be so, as you will see. 

‘‘T think can do it,’’ Luke told 
the stranger, whose name was Marvin. 
‘‘T often tend fire for Jonas, I can 
blow the bellows, and I can hold the 
horse’s foot. Anyway, I will start 
the fire for you.’’ 

Luke saw that the men were evident- 
ly in a hurry, and so he hastened his 
work, and soon had a good fire. 

Just then a fourth stranger came up 
to the shop; walking his horse. 

You have guessed who this fourth 
stranger was, but Luke did not know 
him, till later. But he did his work 
as well and as quickly as if he had 
known how important it was. 





‘*What luck!’’ exclaimed this fourth 
stranger, well pleased at the prepara- 
tion. ‘‘A forge with a fire lighted! 
I had not expected to find that.’’ 

‘‘We found one with a boy who 
knew how to light it,’’ said Mr. 
Marvin, the first stranger. 

The fourth stranger dismounted im- 
mediately, for it was his horse that 
needed the shoe, and was in a great 
hurry. 

Luke at once went to work. ‘‘It’s 
too large,’’ he said measuring it, 
‘*but it will have to do.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ assented the stranger, ‘‘for 
my horse .is very tender-footed, and I 
couldn’t trust her five miles unshod.’’ 

Luke was always busy at something, 
when the blacksmith was not needing 
him, and had made some nails of his 
own in those odd moments. 

‘‘Now,’’ he thought, proudly, ‘‘T’ll 
put in my own nails,—they’re good 
ones.’’ So he did. 

The shoe was a poor fit, but that 
was not Luke’s fault, and all the work 
that he did was well done, though he 
had not had a chance to practice much 
before. But he did his best. 

‘‘There!’’ he exclaimed, when the 
work was done, and the men were 
starting off. ‘‘Tell Jonas that I het 
up the forge, and put on the shoe,’’ 
he said, rather shyly. 

The owner of the horse laughed 
good naturedly, and promised to tell 
the blacksmith. 

One of the strangers held back a 
minute to say to the little blacksmith, 
‘*Boy, no ten men who have left you 
today have served our country as you 
have. That is Colonel Seth Warner.’’ 

Colonel Seth Warner! And he was 
riding fast to save the day at Benning- 
ton! And Luke had set his horse’s 
shoe! You can imagine how de- 
lighted and excited the young’ black- 


smith was. 
(Continued on page 59.) 





Have You Seen Your Neighbor’s New 
Sewing Machine? 
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make and style of machine. 

If you will mention the name of this paper or 
magazine, cut this notice out and mail to us, no 
matter where you live, what state, city, town or 





4 country, we will immediately write you, giving 


you the names of a number of people in your 
neighborhood who are using our machines, so 
you can see and examine them and convince 
yourself there are no better machines made at 
any price. We will also mail you, free, our new 
special sewing machine catalogue, showing 
handsome illustrations, descriptions and prices 
of an immense line of machines at $5.00 to $12.85, 
special three months’ trial offer and most liberal 
sewing machine proposition ever heard of. 

A sewing machine trust is said to be forming 
for the purpose of cutting off our supply and if 
accomplished you will no doubt be compelled to 
pay $25.00 te $40.00 for machines we can now fur- 
nish you at $8.95 to $15.20. Our stoek is now 
complete and for catalogue, all offers and par- 
ticulars you should cut this notice out and mail 
toustoday. Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Chicago. 
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44-pc. handsomely decorated Tes Set, full aise” for table Use, free, 
No trouble to take orders this way. No money required in advance. 
Simply, send your name & address & we will hs. you our plans, 
lank, etc. We willallow gas om to deliver the Bang 


=, Powder, & collect oe money before p: us. You 
as we pay the fre’ wi haa ‘0 
Dine freight, & ust Zou with the Writ the Baking I Powder & & 


rome Ki B wii q mest Louis, to, 


THE FAMILY 
RECORD 


A Beautiful — = 
in rich colors open 2 
ground of Soli Gola ra 
round the picture are ten 
Spaces for photographs, 
which include two for 
er and mother. In each 
Space isa beautiful flower, 
pansies, roses, sweet 
etc. eter pd a@ million 3 
been sold already and the 
demand is greater than ever 
Worth50c, Sam: de ponnea 
ie or nine for $1 
ri You should 





gzgio a dozen. 
CREDIT after the fine or- 
der if requested. Write for 
FREE catalogue of Mar 
Hage Certificates Memorial, 

wae and on xi pictures 


Omaha — ag. 


DOES YOUR HOUSE NEED PAINTING? 
OUR FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Cut thts at. ep — pepe aos and we wil. 


EW PA PAINT Gator A SAMPLE’ sige te 


samples ade aye | 
; ands of ready mixed Rng 
ite-Creosote, Floor, Rest, 4 
eral, ly eee Buggy Pain 
bined in paint and painters’ supplies, snclading 
lead, Varnlehes, dry colors, stains, 
e 











SEARS. ROEBUCK & 
sREAcErOOEUoUUE 486A te 44nd te — ie 
enact” ausauat..caneoouet” eenazsuar-enenns:“*5008 


4 bee0e 


| READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS. 
p eutaanan onan Wh UKcANE ae ten 
tL SODESUOUDLAGONaMUOMOULCLUUUGEELNGECESENUENEGS 





ABILENE ond ber ft or wood, brick, stone or tron 


eursnees, for fin inside finish or coarsest o 
sold under ourb’ ens sothe seat p paint Suede, 
ace, last Fong, CY as 
for five years and wi! 


inding 
will cover double the surf: 
half the of other it, nev crack sre 
_—— net five oe ther pa paint wi we after one Xors a Te fimoniais from painters porches ens 


f ABILE BOO 
Ail aaa re ea own ‘raGtontY. m of ready amized paint. we ell i Wp 


45C Eel LON vege fee bia 
85C xe en c fe ¢ 


buy the raw mate: m first hands, thus in: Hast 


. oom m our own formule,  andwe furnish i, t direct to our custumers at the 


iF You W waar T T0 PAINT your HOUSE, E BARN C on OTHER BUILDINGS, =. scedryot 


ifyou Cal oat ous conse. 
can ean buy tat nay Sous 


Fe SEARS, ROEBUGK &t &C0., ciicAgD, 


“Family 
$10 FOR 10 CENTS. Me here Sg tc heb rap ne ma he hg yn 


er $50 which they would like | CAMPBELL & CO., 242 A. Sireet, Eigin, Ill. 
proposition that pays 
is ranteed SILK remnants for crazy-work. Large pkg. beat 
tiful colors, 12c.,3 packs, 25c. Embroidery 
silk, all colors 12c. ;3 packs, 2c. Ill’d cat. Stampe 
is free with each order. Chas. Pose $ 
151 Monticello Ave., Jersey City, N. J» 


> 
peine batter in quality See eyrasyar money. WRITE FO 


your money. 
GUR COLOR BOOK IF YOU NEED PAINT. Address, 











SECRETARY, P. 0. Box 962, Baltimore, 
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Hair Education 


The Advantages of Mod- 
ern Hair Treatment. 


SER THAT DANDRUFF? 





When your scalp is covered with dan- 
druff, and is itchy and irritable, your 
hair will soon begin to fall. 

When yonr hair begins to fall you are 
on the high road to baldness. 

Dandruff and hair-falling may goon 
for months or years, but the end is 
always the same—baldness. 

The moral is to keep your hair when 
you have it. 

To take care of it while you may. 

To fight dandruff perseveringly and 
a yey 

To kill the scalp microbe of dandruff, 
from which all hair trouble arises. 

The way to do it is to begin now with 
Cranitonic Hair Food. 

The old way, wpa which all hair 
treatment was founded, was to stimulate 
the scalp by strong, irritating, drawing 
lotions, the constant use of which is 
— and harmful to the scalp and 
skin. 

It is not the skin that is sick. It is the 
hair root. 

The microbe is there and must be de- 
stroyed before the hair can be made well. 

Cranitonic Hair Food, the perfect for- 
mula of Dr. Eugene Fahrig, professor of 
Chemistry and tor of Science, will do 
it 


It DESTROYS the microbe. “*“*~ 

It NOURISHES the hair bach to health. 

It will cure dandruff, prevent baldness 
and restore the youthful color to the hair, 
when prematurely gray. . 

Cranitonic Hair Food will do this be- 
cause it isa scientific microbicide and 
food for the hair, that goes directly to 
the root of the trouble. 

Cranitonic Hair Food is nota dye. It 
has no dangerous, sticky, heavy sedi- 
ment to poison the scalp, clog the pores, 
mat the hair or stain the clothing. 

It is pure, clear as crystal, perfectly 
harmless and will cure when everything 
else has failed. 


FREE HAIR FOOD TEST. 

To prove its efficacy as a positive cure for hair 
and scalp troubles and its superiority as a hair 
dressing, we will send to all who are interested in 
having nice hair a FREE BOTTLE of Cranitonic 
Hair Food, by mail, prepaid. 


SEND SAMPLE OF HAIR. 


In cases where there is excessive falling out of 
the hair, itching, dandruff or other hair or scalp 
troubles, you are recommended to send us for 
microscopic examination a few hairs pulled from 
the head, ora sample from the daily combings. 
Our physicians will make a diagnosis and send 
dpe @ report concerning the condition of your 

air withont any c being made for their 
professional services. If you will also mention 
the name of paper you read this in, we will send 
you an illustrated book on the care of the hair 
that will be worth many dollars to you. 

Simply send your name and full address to 
Cranitonic Hair Food Co., No. 525 Broadway. 
New York, when the free report, free bottle and 
book will be mailed to you. 
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(Continued from page 58.) 

You read in your United States 
History how General Burgoyne, with a 
part of the British army, invaded the 
New England states, through Canada, 
early inthe year1777. He invited the 
Indians to join him. 

You will find this account under 
the title of ‘‘Burgoyne’s Invasien.’’ 
The British planned that the expedi- 
tion should move from Canada to the 
Hudson by way of Lake Champlain. 
The object was to gain control of the 
Hudson, and thus cut off New England 
from the Middle and Southern States. 

You can read for yourself the story 
of Mt. Defiance and Ticonderoga, the 
sad but romantic story of Miss M’Crea 
and how she was murdered by her 
Indian captors, and all the rest of the 
history of that year. 

It is the Battle of Bennington that 
we are interested in, just now. 

Schuyler had command of the Army 
of the North, and was slowly retreat- 
ing—for he had too small an army, 
and too great a lack otf arms to en- 
counter Burgoyne in battle—down the 
valley of the Hudson, followed as 
slowly by Burgoyne. 

in August, when Burgoyne had al- 
most reached Saratoga, his provisions 
were so nearly exhausted, and more 
horses were so much needed, that hé 
sent a force into Vermont, to seize 
some stores, collected by the Ameri- 
cans, at Bennington. 

Colonel Baum, with 800 men, 
once started for Bennington. 

Colonel Stark was then at the head 
of the militia force from Vermont and 
New Hampshire. He had been at 
Bunker Hill, you remember; and he 
was sure that the Americans could not 
only resist, but attack, as well. 

You have read how he said to his 
men, before the battle, ‘‘ There are the 
redcoats! © Before night we must con- 
quer them, or Molly Stark is a widow.’’ 
e But he won the day. He met and 
defeated the British about five miles 
from Bennington. 

Just as the British, under Colonel 
Baum, had been defeated, a fresh force 
of British, under Colonel Breyman, 
arrived! 

And now this is where Luke’s work 
comes in. Just then a fresh force of 
Americans, under Colonel Seth War- 
ner, arrived also, and sawed the day. 

And this put a stop to Burgoyne’s 
Hudson invasion. 

So, whenever you read of how Colo- 
nel Warner saved the day at the battle 
of Bennington, coming just in time, 
remember that the little lame black- 
smith helped him do so. 


> 


Inherit. Let thy day be to thy night 


at 





A teller of good tidings. Let thy 
praise 

Go up as birds go up that, when they 
wake, 


Shake off the dew and soar. 


aie 
> 





There are seasons when te be still, 
demands immeasurably higher strength 
than tu act. Composure is often the 


highest result of power. —Ghanning. | 





Health Hints. * 

In standing what we want first of 
all is poise. Find the center of grav- 
ity, stand the body firmly so that it is 
properly balanced and you have pos- 
session of yourself. The first step is 
to find that poise and to remember that 
the body does not terminate at the 
waist line. It extends some inches 
below and by standing from the waist, 
so to speak, we lose so much force. 


President Eliot of Harvard College, 
speaking of the effect. of muscular ex- 
ercises on nervousness, tells how he 
has been benefited. He says: ‘‘I 
have always had a fair amount of mus- 
cular strength; but the chief value of 
this strength to my intellectual life 
has been that muscular exercise calmed 
my nervous system and enabled me 
to endure nervous strains better than 
many of my contemporaries, who had 
but little muscular development. A 
moderate amount of muscular exercise 
in the open air, such as one gets in 
riding, rowing, or sailing, corrects 
nervous irritability and exhaustion. 
If one has not the muscles, he cannot 
get the corrective. In short, a mod- 
erate muscular development acts as a 
sort of balance-wheel to the nervous 
spring which drives the intellectual 
life.’’ 


Lift up your chest. Lift the chest, 
keeping the shoulders-down, until it 
is on a line with the toes, and thus 
throw the tension on the center of the 
body where it should be, leaving the 
heart and lungs to have free play. 
Close the lips, draw the air in through 
the nostrils until a pressure against 
the ribs is intolerable. Hold the 
tension firmly, steadily, as long as you 
can, then gradually let the breath out 
through the lips. Try this breathing, 
inspiration, retension and expiration 
when the body is free, in the morning 
when you dress. This lesson in cor- 
rect breathing when _ thoroughly 
learned, is a certain cure for nervous- 
ness and shyness, and gives command 
and freedom of motion, and sense of 
power to the most self-conscious and 
hesitant natures. —Se/ccted. 


or 





The conditions of conquest are 
always easy. We have but to toil 


a while, endure a while, believe 
always, and never turn back.— 
Simms. 
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For Over Sixty Years. 

AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY. 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by MIL- 
LIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN 
WHILETEETHING, WITH PERFECTSUCCESS. 
IT SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drug- 
gists in eve art of the world. Besure and ask for 
MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP, 

AND TAKE NO OTHER KIND, 

Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle 


Did You Ever stop to think, that a neat, catchy, 


engraved Letter Head cut would 
boom your business, We are full of crisp, catchy de- 
signs, send matter for pencil sketch and lowest 
price. Capitol Engraving Co., Sta. G., Wash. D C. 

Every Wife 


Indispensable to a Home Every, Wife 


plied with a Window cleaner, that will reduce work 
to a minuem no dirt or dust, will last for a year, 25c. 
in coin, Answer at once. Agents wanted. Inter- 
national Window Cleaner Co., Lancaster, Pa, 














1d plated ‘helt 
‘0. al elt 
ro See te Sepotipe - new fall colalogee of novel- 

5 n cts. e ay postage and packing. 
NEW CENTURY PURCHASING AGEN. 
CY, 128 West 84th St., New York, Dept. I 


“IT AL HERB ” “Free, to show 

i , you what a won- 

derful remedy we have in our combination of herbs 

we will send you a freesample. It will help you if 

ou are troubled with Rheumatism, Liver Troubles, 

lood or Stomach Disorders. Write us today for 
free treatment and interesting literature. 


DR. ALDRICH CO., 
ie ee 





Indiana, 


A Perfect Complexion 








> 
> 
» 
is an attribute which every woman appreciates $ 
—so0 does every man. Our new scientific com- > 
plexion cream is a triumph ofthe art of Derma- 3 
tology. It is a skin specific of perfect purity and $ 

» absolute certainty of result. Itisa preparation 
y that every woman in the land will be interested ¢ 
in. Ifyou wish to make a little money in your > 
} spare hours without canvassing write to us for } 
» our new and attractive proposition. ; 
> 
> 


Alexo Laboratory, 
, 554 No.11thSt., - Philadeldhia, Pa. } 


Month’s 
Trial 


Dr. A. 8. Johnson’s Brain 
and Nerve Tonic is a food for 
the overworked and shattered 
Nervous System. Itis indicat- 
ed in all weakened conditions 
ofthe Brain and Nerves, from 
whatever cause. It has cured 
Epilepsy, Paralysis, Insanity, 
Neuralgia, Writer’s Cramp, 
Hysteria, Neurasthemia, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, I nsomnia,and 
many other nervous disorders, 

Onefull month’s trial treat- 
ment for $1.00, post paid te any 

dress. Dr. A. 8. Johnson 
Medicine Co., Ltd., 875 Post 
Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


and an ITY TD FREE 
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Frith 2 BANGLE RING 
% 15c. LORD'S PRAYER 






een) orany initial engraved 
co \ 7 on the REE arranted 
bebe Hearts sthree years, 


Price of one Ring, 10 cts. Postpaid. 


Ghell Novelty Co., Dept. H 








= to . as 
1 i understanding and agreement thatif you do not find the 
bode oS petted | ye oetee Gane could buy elsewhere, YOU NEED Nor) PAY US ONE CENT. 
showing an immense line of all $ hl 


oC aa pa 
vaicstetltevartyreouneub possae “Sizes” SENRS, 


$7.45 


oe Other new. me upho: 
$8.95 to $20.00, WONDERFUL VALUES at $4.90 


Pulls m moaned on a \. 
ca aheniee 

or $ fodshed £ 

three-tone 


velour cloth, the newest an 





re 


of furnitu 
ROEBUCK & CO.; CHICAGO, 


194 Broadway, N. Y- 


me carved oak 
covered with extra quality 
color- 
couches at 


to $6.35. 
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NO MONEY REQUIRED. 


ADIES DON’T spend money for a New Dress when 

youcan getone Free, We offer you this grand 

opportunity of securing absolutely Free 8 yards of Fine 

ool Dress Goods, enough for a suit and well worth 

$5.00, forselling only doz. ofour NEVER-TEAR Skirt 
and Waist Supporters ates cts.each. Thesimplestand most 
successful Supporter ever invented. Every lady that sees them 
wants one. Canbesoldinafewhours. Wesend them on 
days FREE TRIAL. Aspecial premium of a Handsome Gold 
Set Ring for those selling and sending money inside of a1 days. 
Don’t hesitate, but send today for full particulars, Thousan 
of ladies are being made happy. Address 


J. H. BRADNACK & CO., 


Dept. 5. STATIONA, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








HAVE 
YOU 


Literary Talent? 


Learn Journalism and Story- 
Writing by mail. Send for 

my free booklet, ** Writing for 
\4 Profit; tells how to suc 

“7 ceed as story-writer, a 
MikeZine-contributor, and n 
paper- correspondent, MSS. criticised. ond revised; 
sold on commission. Thornton West, Editor-in- 
Chief ; founded 1895.. The National Press As- 
sociation, 106 Baldwin Building Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUTHORS 
WRITINGS 
WANTED  siectass's.ier? slow cos’ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, 


SINGING TEACHERS 
Can make more money and do better work by using 








Manuscripts ofall classes, novels, 
stories sketches, essays, poems. 
Immediate publication in vol- 
ume orserial form, Prompt, gra- 
tuitous criticism and _ report. 


w York, 





Randall’s Wall chart. Price $1. Circulars free. 
RANSOM H. RANDALL, Pub., 
529 E. 62d. St,. Chicago. 





YOUR CHARACTER 


as well as your friends and your enemies like an 
open book to all who have a copy of Dr, von ap nioes 8 
“Reading Character from gee pe 

144 illustrations. By mail postpaid for ag pexot 
for sale at bookstores, Graphelosy ub. Co, 
503 Fifth Aveuue, ew York. 





yrade GALVANIZED. 
highest grade GALVANIZCD ANGLE 
STEEL FOUR-POST TOWER made. 


: For lowest prices ever known on all 
ers, and mos 


SEARS, ROEBUCK Late CHICAGO. 
25 CENTS AN HOUR 


For Your 
SPARE TIME 


To call upon Business Men, Doctors, Lawyers and 

Real Estate Owners. Many are cnatiion from 

$10 a week on the side. Samples free. Pay wee 4g 

Address Glen Brothers, chester, N. Y. 
Established 1866. 


RUBBER COMPLEXION BULB. 


A most remarkable invention. The only device ever 
invented that will actually fill out hollow cheeks 
and give them that. beautitul rosy tint. Removes 
wrinkles and fills in hollows, makes them plump, 
rosy and soft. A sure cure for pimples, blackheads, 
yellow or muddy skin; moth, tan, freckles, discol- 
orations and blemishes’ are aiekly removed from 
the use of the Rubber Complexion Bulb. Ne man 
or Woman should be without ore; itmakes one look 
— 10 te 15 -¥y younger. Why not try it and be 











one —_ 
fall instructions ms repaid r e today. 
CREAM Y SP CIAL TY co., 
Dept. 13, 806 Grove St,, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Mat Bet sus sega ce anasto 
Tellag Back and os Down, ie Love You orNight oie 


AND MUSIC and 30 

SONG HITS, including the 
SUNDAY APTERN 
reer anda Prize Cou 


handsome GO) 
vA D CHARM—All for 10¢.; 


“A 0-27? cn HOME ME MUSIC CO,, 1684 Ohio St, 








19s in % post box with 


g_**GOooD ty DOLLY GRAY” 
in, Coon, 


success: 
N,”’ 40 new colored 





— which entitles 
LD 5 wy! WATCH 
3 lots 200. 
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Correspondence 
Questions submitted by our subscribe 
cheerfully answered in this department. "it is is 


seldom possible to answer inquiries in the next 
issue after their receipt, though this will be done 
when possible. With our large editions, we have 
to commence the printing of the magazine a full 
month before its issue. Questions will be an- 
swered by private correspondencefif accompanied 
by a remittance of ten cents. @ prompt 
answer is desired, this is a better wa: 

Address all questions intended for ‘this depart- 
ment to P. 8. HaLLocK, Post Office Box 157, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Do not send any correspondence relating to 
any other department of business to this address. 


A correspondent in Clyde, Missouri, 
requests solution and full analysis ef 
the following, also of two problems 
that have appeared in past numbers of 
the Teachers World, Oct. 1901, and 
Feb. 1902: 


‘‘In the Centigrade and Fahrenheit. 


thermometers, the freezing points are 
0° and 32° respectively, and the boil- 
ing points 100° and 212° respectively. 
When the temperature is 50° Fahren- 
heit, what temperature will the Centi- 
grade thermometer indicate?’’ 

The difference between freezing 
and boiling points in the Fahrenheit 
scale is 212°—32°—180°; in the 
Centigrade is 100°—0°=100°. As 
the difference in temperature is the 
in both cases, it follows that 


same 
180° Fahrenheit—100° Centigrade. 
But 50° Fahrenheit is 50°—32°, or 


18° above freezing point, the Centi- 
grade zero; 180° on Fahrenheit scale 
being equal to 100° on Centigrade, 18 
on Fahrenheit must equal 10 on Centi- 
grade. Therefore 50° Fahrenheit, 
being 18° above freezing, ==10° Centi- 
grade. 





‘‘Kindly give the solution of this 
problem: The length of lever=10 
feet. Four feet from the fulcrum and 
at the end of that arm isa weight of 
40 pounds; two feet from the fulcrum 
on the same side, is a weight of 100 
pounds. What force at the other end 
will counter-balance that weight? 

BERMUDA, FLA.’’ 

Lever is 10 ft. long; short arm, 
4 ft. from fulcrum, is two-thirds of 
length of long arm, 6 ft. Power and 
weight are in the inverse ratio of 
their distances from the fulcrum; a 
weight of 40 lbs. at end of short arm 
will counterbalance a weight two- 
thirds as great, or 26% lbs., at end of 
long arm. Again, a weight of 1,000 
lbs. two feet from fulcrum on short 
arm, will equal weight one-third as 
great, or 333% lbs. at end of long 
arm, since 2 feet is one-third of 6 
feet. Therefore the force applied 
must equal a weight of 2634-333, or 
360 Ibs. 


Selected questions: ‘‘1. What is 
the name of the asteroid between 
Earth and Mars? 2. What does Ovid 
say of sympathetic ink?’’ 

1. It is No. 433 of the group of 
asteroids, discovered in August, 1898, 
by Witt of Berlin, and named by him 
Eros. Its mean distance from the 
sun (135,000,000 miles) is slightly 
less than that of Mars (141,500,600), 








and its orbit isso eccentric that at 





times its nearest distance to the earth 
is only about 13,000,000. 2. ‘‘ Letters, 
too, written in new milk, are safe and 
escape the eye; touch them with 
powdered coals, and you will read 
them. The writing, too, which is 
made with the stalk of wetted flax, 
will deceive, and the clean surface 
will bear the secret marks.’’ 
Ovid. From ‘‘Ars Amatoria.’’ 





J. E. B., Hoprig, Ia.,—Your prob- 
lem requiring divisor of 27, 48, 90, 
174, with same remainder in each 
case, was answered in September 
number of this paper. The problem 
of the grindstone has been sent repeat- 
edly by other correspondens. See 
solution in December number. 





There are two or three problems 
that arecontinually sent to this de- 
partment. One of these is the ‘‘Grind- 
stone’’ problem, which is referred to 
above and was answered for the third 
time in our December number. An- 
other is the ‘‘Fence-board’’ problem 
given below, which has also been an- 
swered before. We here give solution 
again:—‘‘How many acres are there 
in a square tract of land containing as 
many acres as there are boards in the 
fence enclosing it, if the boards are 
11 feet long, and the fence is 4 boards 
high?’’ 

Let %, or 1, represent the number 
of acres, alse number of boards; 2, or 

,==numrber of boards on one side of 
fields; 42, or 41,=number of feet in 
boards on one side; fence being 4 


boards high, 22--4=22, or 11,= 
length in feet of one side. Therefore 


ii X4i(number square feet in field) 
= 43560 X 3 (number square feet in 3 


acres); }$1—=43560; 54,=-43562; 


B26 — Z— 48 5G 05S 592160, number 





of acres. 

‘1, Does the adverb ‘not’ mod- 
ify the verb ‘are’ or attribute 
complement ‘ripe’ in, ‘Those apples 


are not ripe enowgh to eat’? 2. What 
dves ‘not’ modify in the following? 
‘It is not all of life to live.’ Does 
‘not’ ntodify ‘is’ or ‘all?’ 
CLARKSVILLE, MIcu.°’ 

1. The adverb ‘‘enough’’ modifies 
‘*ripe,’’ and ‘*not’’ modifies; 
‘‘enough.’’ 2. It modifies ‘‘all.’’ 
Use an adjective in place of the ad- 
jective pronoun ‘‘all,’’ and the relation 
of ‘‘not’’ becomes plain; for example: 
It is good (or not good) to live. 
Therefore it is all of life (or not all of 
life) to live. 

_ (Continued on page 61.) 


The Crisis, 
Richard Carvel, 
A Speckled Bird, 
The Right of Way, 
The Leopard’s Spots, 
To Have and to Hold, 
Alice of Old Vincennes, 


and nearly one hundred other first-class 
recent novels (r . $1.50 editions) are 
given as a reward for securing subscrib- 
ers to our journals—Normal Instructer- 
Teachers World and World’s Events. 
See complete list and terms on another 


page. 








LEARN pity ANY INSTRUMENT 


note at your home, 
wien charge tor 
tuition, Those enrolling 
now will be given scholar- 
— y the ane Study 
urse (your only expense 
being the cost of pumtage 
and musicused during the 
term, which eedeay be paid 
for as need ‘These 














cality, preference will 
shown those writing first, 
This offer is made solely for advertising purposes, 
for either beginners or a Bn an Ma 7 
by mail only, and guarai success, id for 
handsome free led tution pone he ‘Address 


U. 
Box 191, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 













LIBERAL PAY 
Be: INFORIIATION 


Pf bg know where and when goods in my line 
will permeeed, write to me. J pay liberally 
for information. 


$20 per month in addition to Your Sal- 
ary can easily be made by acting as my corres- 
pondent and using your spare time in accordance 
with my suggestions, 








This Coupon is 


ood for $5.00. For $1 
with this coupon I will i: : 


send you , transportation 
ye - aid by me) a $5.00 et haggen & map of 

8S. and World, 47x67 inches in size, wi' 
of my school pens or a gallon of best pol 
ink, as preferred (either of which is worth #1 00). 
This exceedingly liberal offer is made to intro- 
duce the goods, 


This Coupon is good for 25 Cents. For 
25 cents with coupon, I will mail you 100 one 
month or ten month reportcards. Regular price, 
50 cents. This liberal proposition is made in order 
to imtroduce the goods. 


CATALOGS MAILED ON REQUEST. 
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(Continued from page 60.) 


‘‘In analysis of the sentences, —(a) 
He commanded the tree to be cut 
down. (b) He commanded Henry to 
do the work,—how would you dispose 
of ‘tree’ and ‘to be cut down’ in (a), 
and ‘Henry’ and ‘to do the work’ in 
(b) and why? N. MEHoopPanNy, PaA.’’ 


(a) According to good grammatical 
authority, this sentence, which means 
‘‘He commanded that the tree should 
be cut down,’’ contains a ‘‘true 
double object,’’ the noun ‘‘tree’’ and 
the infinitive ‘‘to be cut,’’ ‘‘down’’ 
being of course the adverb modifier. 
(b) As the command is given to 
Henry, the latter is indirect object of 
‘“commanded,’’ and the phrase, ‘‘to do 
the work,’’ direct object. In the 
phrase, ‘‘work'’ is object of the verb 
‘*do.’’ 





Concerning a Solution. 


Grand Union Hotel, New York. 
Nov. 27, 1902. 
Editor Instructor: In the December 
number of ‘‘Normal Instructor and 
Teachers World,’’ which I found in 
the reading room of this hotel, I 
noticed your solution of the following 
Algebraic example: 
Given x?2-+y=7 (1) 
y%*+2=11 (2) to find x and y. 


May I venture to ask why you sub- 
stitute 3 as the value of y? Why not 
4or.5? Why not make the subtitu- 
tion in (1) and (2) and arrive at the 
value of x at once? May I also ask 
how you find the double sign (+) ap- 
plicable to the absolute term? The 
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following is my solution which I 
think is scientifically correct: 
V 7W—y=11—y? or, 
7—y=121—22y+ y* or, 
y*—22y24-+- y=—114 
By Horners’ method of extracting 
roots: 
1+0—22+ 1+114=0(3 
+3-+4+ 9—39—114 
+3—13—-38 0 


*. Three i$ one of the roots of the 
equation and the value of y. Now by 
substituting this value of y in (1) or 
(2) the positive value of x is found to 
be 2. An OLD TEACHER.”’ 

The problem -referred to appeared 
on page 59, and there were one or two 
typographical errors in it as printed, 
which would interfere with a full un- 
derstanding of the solution. We here 
give the solution as intended: 





peti fo Find the value of xand y. 
a®4y=7 (1);4+y2=11(2) 

From (1) #=)/7—y; from (2) x=11 
—y?; Y7-y=11—y?. Squaring, 
7—y=121—22y2+y4, or y*—22y4+ 
y+114—0 (3) Substitute 3 for y,and 
since the first member reduces to zero, 
then (y—3) is a factor, and we have 
(y—3) (y§+3y?—13y—38)=0 (4) 
Then y—3=0; y=3. Substitute in 
(2) and we have x+9=11; x+=2. 

In answer to the questions fn the 
above letter: 

The number substituted for y has to 
be a factor of 114, the absolute term 
of the expression. Trial should be 
made of all factors of 114, both posi- 
tive and negative, but +3 is found to 
be the only one which when substi- 
tuted for y will make the expression 
equal 0. By the ‘‘factor theorem,’’ 
x—3 is a factor of the expression. 
We cannot use the ‘‘factor theorem’’ 
in connection with either given 
equation because it is applicable only 
to expressions in the general form 
2 +ax214 $2944 ...c, where the 
coeffient of the first term is unity, and 
there is only one unknown quantity, 

The method here given is more 
elementary than the one supplied by 
‘An Old Teacher.’ ’’ 


Benjamin Franklin published 
‘Poor Richard’s’’ Almanac for some 
twenty-five years. Instead of proph- 
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1735 Polly, a New=Fashioned Girl 
1736 Sweet Girl Graduate 


1737 A Ve ponent Girl 
Pad Wild Kitt 

World of Girts 
0 Young Mutineer 
Our gpecial ; 26c¢ 
Any ten ten $2.50 


Postage, if by mail, 10c. 


; * 
Works of Louisa M, 
Alcott. 
. No comment need 
be made on the works 
of Louisa M. Alcott. 
In many respects they 
are superior to any 
books ever written for 
girls and boys. All are 
substantially bound in 
cloth but vary in price. 
We list them as fol- 
lows: 
1801 Little Women 
Little Men 
1803 Joe’s Boys 
1804 An Oid-Fashloned Girl 
pond Eight Cous' 
Clee Bloom 
1807 Under the  Litacs 
1808 Jack 








INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING | 
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1809 Hospital Sketches 
1810 Work 

1811 Moods 
Publisher's price, $1.50 
Our price, 94 
Postage extra, if by pasa = 
1812 A Modern Mephistophel 

1813 nin Wiel eel Stories 
1814 Silver Lae 

1815 Proverb Stories 

1815 A Garland for Girls 

$1.25 


my's creas in the he Pinafore 
-Fashioned Thanksgiving 
| Range price, bay 


We are able to furnish the fobowing 
titles of the Alcott books at Bopene 
po 2 aa below. Elegantly boun 


ise A Hole in the Wall 
Sot Pay! Floe 's Three 


124 Ma Flowers 

= poppies a and Wheat 
Country 

iso? A Chvistmas Dream 

1828 Little Butten Rose 

1829 Pansies and Water Lilies 
1830 The Doll’s Journey 

$ .35 


Any ten titles, 
Postage, if by m mail, am, fe. 


Children’s. Friend 


Series. 
Tilustrated volumes by au- 
Shore, including Louisa M. Alcott, 
Susan Coolidge, Nora Pe Helen 
= Jackson, 1 uise Chand er Moul- 
— H. Ewing, Laura E. 


ds A. G. he ne etc. Choice- 
aed and attractive. ely bound in 
ie with gold and ink stamp on 


“BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
2001 A Hole in the Wall 

2002 Marijorie’s Three Gifts 

2003 May Flowers 


2007 Little Button Rose 

3008 Pansies and Water Lilies 

2009 The Dollis’ Journey 

BY MARY CAROLINE HYDE. 


a y noe saa at Tappan Sea 

2012 Under the Stable Floor 

2013 Holly Berry and [listietoe 

BY MRS, EWING. 

2014 Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 
2015 Jackanapes 

ae The Story of a Short Life 
2017 Mary’s Meadow 

2018 Land of Lost Toys 

2019 aren Emergency 

2020 Benjy in Beastland 

2021 A Avery ilTempered Family 

2022 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
2023 Golden-Breasted Kootoo 
2024 Sundown Songs 

BY MARY W. TILESTON. 
2025 Children’s Hour 
2026 Book of Heroic Ballads 

BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
2027 Little Knights of Labor 
rly Locks 


2028 Cu 

2029 Two Girls 

2030 Little Tommy pir ot 

2031 Little Bo-Peep and Queen Blos- 


som 
2082 Uncle and Aunt 
BY MISS A. G. PLYMPTON. 

2033 Little Olive, the Heiress 
poe re and Velvet Gowns 

o Dogs and a Donkey 
2036 A ‘Brave Coward 
BY LOUISE a MOUL- 


2037 Against the Wind and Tide 
2038 Four of Them 
2039 Jessie’s Neighbor 
2040 Her Baby Brother 
BY Lyne 2 PERRY. 


2041 Cotta: tle Smith 

roe fn | se be ith Girl 

2044 sot Jueyurs Ch Chris 

BY THE AUTHOR rs “LAD- 
DIE.”’ 


2045 Tiss Toosey'’s Mission 
BY ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS. 


2046 A — Hero 
BY S WALTER SCOTT. 
2047 Ivantoe aa and Rob Roy Retold for 
BY EDWARD LEAR. 
2048 Nonsense Songs 
BY HELEN -TACKSON, 





2049 Hunter Cats of Connorioa 


BY EDWARD EVERETT 
HALE. 


2050 The Man Without a Country 
BY Se — MME. 


2051 Fairy Pavorites 
2052 Once on a Time 
BY BYRD SPILMAN DEWEY. 


2058 Bruno 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
2054 Golden Opportunity 
BY BRADLEY GILMAN. 
2055 The Kingdom of Coins 


Special price, 35¢ per copy 
Per dozen, a. 

Postage, if ordered by mail, 8c per 
copy extra, 


Rover Boys Series 
AND OTHER BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


over Bays 
Tee. School 








BY CAPT. RALPH BANEHILL 


12mo, finely illustrated and 
bound in cloth and gold. 


1851 With Custer in the Black Hills 
1852 Boysof the Fort. 
1853 The Young Band 
1855 A Sail Santiago Fell sy 
or 
1856 Off for Hawaii 


BY ARTHUR WINFIELD. 
12mo, finely illustrated, bound 
in cloth and gold, 

1857 The Rover Boys in the Moun- 


ins 
1858 a paver Boys on the Great 


1859 The Rover Boys Out West 
1860 The Rover Boys in the Jungle 
1861 The Rover Boys on the Ocean 
1862 The Rover Boys at School 








The firstfour volumes were begun 


completed by Arthur M. Winfield. 
They were the last books written by 

Mr. Alger and rank with his best. 
“Slow and Sure” is one of the most 


ess 
= Falling in with Fortune 
7 Slow and Sure 


BY E. S. ELLIS. 
One of the best known and most 
= authors o* boys’ books, 
Down the Mississippi 
1869 From we to the Presi- 
air 
1870 Life of Kit Carson 
= Lost in Samoa 
872 Lost in the Wilds 
iss Red Plume 
1874 hee or “Getting Even” with 


im 
1875 The Land of Wonders 
1876 Through Jungle and Wilderness 





1877 Up the Ta 

1878 Waif of the fountains, A 

Publisher’s price, $1.00 

Our price, 40 
4.68 


Per dozen, assorted 
Postage, if == mail, nas, Be. 


The Nursery Series. 


Approved by the Sunday School 
Union. 


A series of attractive books, special- 
ly designed for children up to ten 
years oO . Illustrated in black and 
white, wi Langrmroaney cloth covers. 
Printed on fine paper, from new plates. 
Large 12mo. 

1785 Bear’s Kingdom, The 

1786 Dick’s Hero 

1787 Tore Tales Told at the Zoo 

1788 Old Testament Stories 
1789 Ong Seeaene New Animal 


ries 
1790 Songs from Nursery Land 
1791 Tales from ears bape 
1792 Tales Told at the 
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Bargain Libraries 


By a@ special arrangement with the publishers whereby we acquire many 
thousand copies at low rates we are enabled to offer a real and unusual bargain 
in Libraries A and B listed below. They aremade up from the works of the most 
popular writers for young people and are thoroughly well bound in cloth. 
Freight or express charges are payable by the purchaser. 


Order by letter. 





Library A. 


20 Volumes, $5.00. 
re Averil, Rose N. Carey 
902 Aunt Diana, Rose N. Carey 
1908 ae to Rise, Chapman 
1904 Flower Fables, Alcott 
1905 Four Little [flischiefs, Mulhol- 


land 
1906 Fortune Hunters of the Philip- 


pines 
1907 Gobd Luck, Mrs. Meade 
1908 ee Deal, Mrs. Moles- 


1909 Sense “That Grew, Mrs. Moles- 


wort) 
1910 Little Lame Prince, Miss Mulock 
1911 Little by Little, ii Mrs. Prentiss 
1912 — oe adhe Oliver Optic 
1913 N ant, Seer Moles- 








rth 
1914 Merle’ s Crusade, Rose N 
1915 Not —y Other Girls, Rose 


Care 
1916 Our Bessie, Rose N. Carey 
1917 Out of Fashion, pee. Meade 
1918 Palace Beaut ts. Meade 
1819 Polly, oe Rh Girl, 


Meade 
1820 Scottish vChicts, Jane Porter 


Ny 





Library B. 





20 Volumes, $5.00, 


1921 Cuckoo Clock, Mrs. Molesworth 
1922 = — Ten Thousand, Mrs. 


e 
1923 Half Brothers, Stretton 
1924 In a rapes Country, Lieut. 


1925 Lost iy the Wilderness, Lieut. 


Joyne 
1926 Lamplighter, Cummins 
1927 Poor and Proud, Oliver Optic 
1928 Revenge of a Restless Boy, 
‘oote 
1929 Six to Sixteen, Mrs. Ewing 
1930 School Boy’s Pluck, Rockwood 
1931 Six Little rincesses, Prentiss 
1982 Swiss Family Robinson, Wyss 
1933 Try Again, Optic 
1934 Treasure Island, Stevenson 
1935 kn & Bey 6 School Da ys, 


1936 Tom jo at Oxford, Hughes 
1937 Us, Mrs. Molesworth 

1938 With Lee in Virginia, poy 
1939 With Wolf in Canada, Henty 
1940 Wood Rangers, Reid 


Either Library (20 cloth bound volumes) for only $5.00 





intact, the | amp of substitution is 
or more titles may not be deprived of 
my. therefore su 

in the other, securing the 





Substitution Privilege.—While we prefer to have these libraries ordered 


‘ull 20 books for $5.00. 








Gift Edition 
Padded Poets. 


VERY FINE, 





design on each 
a6 Full Gilt 


— 
volume is boxed Re. gr 











301 appaies 315 Lady at on 
TS.) 
302 Browning 816 Leagiellow 
(Robert) 317 Lowell 
303 Bryant 318 Lucile 
304 Burns 319 Macaulay 
305 Byron 320 Milton 
306 Coleridge 321 Moore 
307 Emerson 822 Paradise 
308 Evangeline Lost 
309 Goldmi 323 Poe 
310 Hiawatha 324 Pope 
311 Holmes 325 Scott 
312 Hood 326 Swinburne 
318 JeanIngelow 327 Tennyson 
314 Kipling 328 Whittier 
329 Wordsworth 
Publisher’s priee, , =” 
Our price—88c. eac 
Postage extra, aa 


_— in order that, those having one 
the privilege of these bargains. You 
itute an Pa titles in either library for those not wanted 
3a8423 Pe 
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one of our Greatest Americans. 


Every order should include True Stories of Great Americans 
—a set of 12 cloth bound books, each telling the life story of some 


For description, list of titles 


etc., see inside back cover of this issue. 





Libraries. 


As Premiums. 





Write for terms. | 


We make a specialty of supplying School 


Money can be saved by ordering from us. 
We guarantee all our books to be the best 
quality procurable for the money. 


Any book listed by us 


can be procured as a reward for securing sub- 
scriptions to this journal and World’s Events. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 
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a SIFTISTISIISTIITIIIIIIITIIIIIIAIIIITGG j- 


This picturesque view is only one of many such to be found in Chicago’s most cultured and exclusive suburb, that \ 
famous and well-known center of handsome homes, schools and churches, 


BEAUTIFUL MORGAN PARK 









It’s easy to Invest in 










own a one or m 
Splendid Lot, ai ote 
—* Lots, and make 
subdivision. a aay of 
Only 10% om 
down, balance 15% to 25% 
easy terms. per year. 









This is a sample of what you will see at nearly every turn of the road at Morgan Park; a 
beautiful place to live in. 







The lots we offer to the readers of the Normal 
Instructor are on Lothair, Prospect, Washing- 

















An Unprecedented Offer to Investors: Y ee 


By an unusually fortunate combination of inside information and quick command of ready money, we have secured for a client a small, but 
very choice, unsubdivided piece of ground adjoining the heart of Morgan Park. We have had our eye on this tract for the past three years, as 
we had reason to believe from our special knowledge of the plans of John D. Rockefeller and the Chicago University that sooner or later this 
ground would become very valuable. When the chance came to acquire the property. it found our customer ready, and the deal was quickly closed 
which placed this splendidly located tract under our control. This case is a good illustration of the opportunities which occasionally arise in our 
business; an owner needing money badly, and forced to sacrifice, and a buyer with spot cash for a genuine bargain. 

We have subdivided the property into lots 50x290 feet—twice the frontage, and about three times the depth of the ordinary city lot. The 
price paid was so much below the real value of the tract that we are able to sell it in the form of lots at about the present acre prices. Terms, 
only 10 per cent cash, balarice in quarterly installments, covering a period of three or four years. 


48 Magnificent Lots, 50x290 feet. Prices, $400 Up. 


These lots are not on a prairie or in a swamp; they are located on the famous ‘‘ Blue Island Ridge’’ the highest ground in Cook County, 85 
feet above the lake level; half an hour’s ride on the Rock Island Railroad from its new $1,000,000 depot just back of the Chicago Board of Trade; 
44 trains daily on the only road connecting with the Elevated loop, giving the best suburban car service inChicago. Chicago Terminal Transfer R’y 
leaves the city at the Grand Central depot, Chicago, and runs 15 trains daily at 5 cent fare. A splendidly equipped electric car line, owned by 
J. Pierpont Morgan of New York, runs within 200 feet of the lots, connecting them by quick service with the business centre of Chicago. 


It will be seen that the transportation facilities, so important in determining real estate values, are un- 
surpassed. The lines spoken of are built and in active, continuous operation—not paper schemes or mere 
dotted lines on a map. 


This Opportunity. Don’t Delay. Write us To-day for full Particulars. 
INVESTIGATE Begin the han dear right by making an investment that combines absolute safety with liberal profits. You cannot 
afford to tie up your money in the savings bank at 3 or 4 per cent, or invest it in any wild-cat oil or mining stocks, where you may lose the rincipal. 
We are positive all of these lots will be sold very shortly. We know that no others can be had at our present prices. Lots 25x125 only a few b ocks dis-. 
tant have been and are now selling for twice the money. Here is your opportunity to double and treble your money within the next few years. Take 
advantage of this chance. Don’t let it slip by. Delay means a loss to you. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER FACTS. DO IT TO-DAY. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 622 Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO. 
ISIIISALIIIIIIIIIIIIILIIEDIUIIIIIISIESIIIIIED ELITIST 


. 


ton and University avenues, and on others of 
the most prominent residence streets of Morgan ‘ 
Park. They are within three to four blocks ‘ 
of handsome homes and public buildings like ~ 
This hand id adjoins th wn i One of the college buildi f 
NEP Fn en ey BS those shown in the cuts. per lace ee eee ae 
s as an indication of the sort of building Chicago University. It is a sample of the % 
which the property is considered worthy ae ; 12 substantial buildings which make up this 
NS of. ° ; , famous institution. Ss 
~ Improvements On and Near the Property. ‘ 
Ns The large and handsome buildings of the Morgan Park Academy, the official The water-works and electric light plant occupy a building 50x88 feet, located % 
preparatory school of the great Chicago University, are within four blocks of at the north end of our property. Water is supplied from two welis, 1,200 and 
. our property. At present they cunsist of six fine structures of the best type 1,400 feet deep. The supply is inexhaustible, and quality is of the very s aes 
architecturally, used for laboratories, recitation halls, dormitories, gymnasium, best. All the principal streets are supplied with water, requiring about 33 
etc. This Academy is under the direct control and special patronage of the miles of pipe at an expense of over $130,000. Sewerage system is one of the 4 
big University. Dr. William R. Harper’s son is enrolled there, and it is well best in America, owing to the elevation of the ground on which the town is % 
hey understood by those close to Mr. Rockefeller that extensive improvements and built. Sewers are of brick and tile and have cost $550,000. During the past \ 
building operations are under consideration with a view or making the Acad- few years the streets have been improved at a cost of $180,000; most of them 
™, emy the greatest preparatory school in the world. are macadamized and a few have brick pavements. Se 
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Photographs Copied % ° "Soop ‘as omamars 


In cur Souvenir department we copy many thousand photographs each year—frequently making from 7,000 
to 10,000 daily, To do this work we must maintain the most moderu and most perfect devices known to photog- 
raphy. The Souvenir business fluctuates,—being very heavy during some portions of the year and correspond- 
ingly light during other seasons. The photograph department must be kept up in seasor and out of season, 
In order to keep it.busy during the dull months, copying will be done for those desiring it. We guarantee all 
copies to be as good as tie original. 

Our photos are mounted on embossed cards of a good grade, and of three sizes as follows: 











Style B. Size of Card 2}x3} inches. Size of Photo oval 1}x2 inches, 
sé " “6 “ ae 3 x54 ‘« “ se “ “e 2x3 “cc 
6 D. se ry rr) 3 x7h “ “ “ se se 2x3} “s 






‘PRICES. 


Style rc One Dozen, soc, Three* Dozen, $ se | 
6é 66 






All finished on Aristo Platino paper, giving the latest 
style (dull) finish. 





‘* $1.00, 6 “* $2.50 
HOS Dy 0 BR a ** = $2.50 


Order style desired by letter. 


Colors. All grades are furnished in Scotch Grey and Carbon Black. 


As gifts at close of school, either by teacher to pupils or in exchange by pupils, Grades C and D are espec- 
ially appropriate. They are as good as you would pay your local photographer $2.50 to $3.00 a dozen for. 
If you have no new or desirable photograph, order a small lot (say one-half dozen) from your photographer, 
send one to us and get three or four dozen for less than you would pay at home for one dozen, 
Photographs are always returned unchanged and uninjured, 
‘ —— should be exercised in wrapping photos for mailing. They should be well protected to insure against 
reaking. 
Send for samples. A full line sent free to those really interested. You will find them as high in 
quality as they are low in price. 
Club Rates will be given to pupils and others where several wish to order together for exchange. 
Get Club Rates and make up order among pupils, graduating class, etc. : 
FOR FULL SIZE SEE STYLE D. Agents Wanted. Agents make from $3.00 to $5.00 per day taking orders. Very liberal commissions allowed. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, eo eo DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 


*From same negative. 













REDUCED PAC SIMILE. 



















































Elite Photo Souvenir)! 


1. SIZE—4x6 inches. 

2. PHOTOGRAPH-—that of teacher, school building, or some prominent person as desired. Copied 
from any good photograph, and we guarantee the copy to be as good as the original. Photo- 
graphs alone are admirable gifts,and when combined with these Souvenirs, which contain 
something of special interest to each pupil, their value is greatly enhanced, 

8. MATERIAL—Cards, front and back,of medium weight,Scoteh grey photo mount, The inner sheets 
of fine linen paper. On the first of the inner sheets is printed the name or number and loca- 
tion of school, the name of teacher and school officers together with the year. On other 
sheets are printed the names of the pupils. These souvenirs are specially prepared for each 
school and in ordering care should be exercised to supply, plainly written, all necessary data, 
names, etc., as herein outlined. 

4, SILK CORD. The souvenir is tied at corner with silk cord as indicated. 

5. cOosT, ETC. One dozen or less $1.00. Additional ones, 4c each. We pay postage on souvenirs 


and\ return photograph uninjured. Order should be for as many as there are pupils’ names. 

6. IN DERING write your name and address on back of photograph ; write distinctly matter de- 
sirethon title card, also names of pupils as indicated in paragraph 3, 

ELITE SOUVENIR. Differs from the Elite Souvenir-Photo only in that there is no photo on first 
card, an appropriate design being substituted, and the cards (first and last) are of heavy white 
folding bristol, enamelled. The cost, 80c for first dozen—3'<c each for additional ones. Both 
styles of our elite souvenirs are new, being here first announced. Samples free. 

















OTHER STYLES. 
Plain Souvenir Flag Souvenir } These four styles have been supplied to teach- 
Photographic Souvenir Souvenir Booklet ers for some years and met with great success. 











Westill list them and shall be pleased to send descriptive circulars with prices. 

FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL, or any special occasion, our Souvenirs and Booklets have no 
equal. They have been presented to millions of pupils during the past five years and are today 
more popular than ever before. 

THE KEYNOTE of the great success of these souvenirs lies in their personal features. Pupils will 
keep them as no other gift would be kept because of the names, etc. printed on them. 

STATE SPECIFICALLY which style you desire. 

REFMITTANCE should accompany all orders. 

ORDER EBARLY and state just when you must have them. 

ASK FOR SAISIPLES. 





Our Latest Souvenir Idea 
JOOYIS Hoey Joy AjpeIsods opepw 
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: Instructor Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 
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WITT K. COCHRANE 


sions, the most easily learned and pays the best. 


Ten Leading Advertising Men 


of Ghicago back this institution. 
talents in clerical drudgery? Be somebody! 
Send for free prospectus and 


Their influence will help you all your life. 


FREE Test Blank 


which will enable us to advise you exactly what we can do for you. 


What Is Your 
Salary ? 


Are you one of the thousands of clerks, bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers who draw $15 per week? 


The Day Laborer 


Earns from $12 to $14 per week. He is not educated and you are. 
slight difference in remuneration consistent with the difference in station ? 


Advertising Writers 


Earn from $35 to $150 per week. Their earning capacity is limited only 
by their mental and physical qualifications. 
writers is far in excess of the supply. 


Is the 


The demand for advertising 
It is the youngest of the profes- 


, 


Why throw away your time and 
Take a course in this college and. become independent. 





. MR. FRANK P. BARKER, 
Adv. Manager Cahn, Wampold & Co. 
Wholesale Clothiers, Chicago. 
Read what Mr. Barker says: 

Personal experience teaches me that 
the Chicago College of Advertising is 
everything that it claims to be and 
abundantly capable of preparing men 
and women for good advertising posi- 
tions. I knew nothing of advertising 
until I took its instruction and am. not 
only indebted to the College for a splen- 
did education but also for the position 
I now hold. _I cordially and unquali- 
fiedly endorse the College and its 
methods. 


What Mr. Cahn says: 
My Dear Mr. Cochrane. _ . 

If Mr. Barker is a sample of the kind 
of advertisers you produce your college 
is filling a long felt want. I am decid- 
edly pleased with his work, his methods 
and his personality. F. C. CAHN. 

Mr. Cahn accepted Mr. Barker ori Mr. Cochrane’s recommendation and he 
is only one of the many high-class merchants ready to endorse the work of 
this institution. 








MISS MAUD LE PAGE, ° 
417 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Miss Le Page began selling her ad- 
vertising ideas and matter before she 
had quite finished our course. ‘The 
first sale -was made by the college to 
the Spiegel Furniture Go., and was a 
street car, card of very unique design, 
Miss Le Page’s letter to us reads as 
spect 


ank you ou sincerely for the check 
aro the page Co., and your efforts 
in ‘my. behalf. I was surprised and 
delighted. You have assuredly more 
than kept your contract with me.and 
I cheerfully endorse your school purely 
from the standpoint of merit. 
What Mr. Spiegel wrote: 

Dear Cochrane: 

Miss Le Page’s card is accepted with 
thanks. It is very striking, very new 
and original. Enclosed find check for 
the amount you named. 

W. J. SPIEGEL. 

Since then Miss Le Page has sold 


many other ideas and she proves what a woman can do-if she will. 











Write for test blank and otospicbiin NOW. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 
WITT K.. COCHRAN E. President, 


- 66 Isabella Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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